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magnificent reports of the growing greatncfs of 
Macedon, fent the aioft trufty of his minifters, 
who, underpretcnce of oflFering to Philip the friend- 
Ihip and alliance of the great king, might examine 
with their own eyes the ftrength and refources of 
a monarch, which were reprcfented as fo formi- 
dable* 

' In the abfence of his father , the young Alex- 
ander did the honors of the court ; and it is faid, 
that during an entertainment given to the Perfian 
ambaffadors, the prince, who had not yet reached 
his twelfth year, difcovered fuch manly and pre- 
mature wifdom , as already announced the dawn of 
a very extraordinary charadler '. ' Among other 
queftions , that could not have been expeded from 
his age, he inquired into the nature of the Perfian 
government and art of war ; the genius and dif- 
pofition of the reigning fovereign ; the diftance of 
his capital from the coaft,. and the difficulty of the 
intervening roads *• Such inquiries , whatever 
talents they announced in the young prince , feem 
to prove that the conqueft of Perfia had been a 
frequent fubjedl of converfation between Alexander 
and his inRrudlors ; and that an unbounded ambi* 

> Plutarch (in Alexand.) exprefles himfelf ftrongly on thislllb* 
Sect : •* ti^t ixMtii ( the ambafladors ) dccvjuLoc^ttf x«< t»i^ >.syo¥^'7sf 
^ikt^PTTca Sfiverjfrce /Mnlvt iyutriat Trpo^ rnv ra ^«f<X6f i^mv xou 
fjityukov^otyfiowvmv* ** — Read /myxy^vxtsch >^"d then the fentence 
may be literally explained; " So that the ambafladors wondered, 
and thought nothing of the famed abilities of hilip , compared 
with the fpirit and magnanimity of his Ton. ** I recollect not 
ttiviog met with fA'iycO<o'MfuytM(rvvn in the writers of the Socratia 
age; but it is a good word to maik thv character of a perfo« 
^ who buGes himfelf about great objects. *' 

* Plutarch ia Alexandt 



A.G.U4. 
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tion had already taken pofleflion of his youtbfal chap. 
mind. The ambafladors beard him with aftonifh- xxxvi. 
ment, and exclaimed with, that freedom which fo 
wonderfully diftinguifhes the public tranfadlions of 
ancient, from thofe of modern times, ^^ Ours is a 
rich and powerful , but this will be truly a wife 
and great king '." 

Philip had no fooner returned from Illyria , than pmhyt . 
he made an cxcurfion to TheiOTaly, and finally »"»*''•«• 
fettled the affairs of that diftraded country; having Th«Hkir» 
taken oq himfelf the whole management of the £«<>«■• 
revenue , and having divided the territory into four !^**** 
Separate governments, in order to weaken the force oiTinp; 
of opposition , and to render the whole province 5!*cJii 
more patient and fubmiffive under the dominion of 
Macedon *. While Philip was thus employed in 
Theffaly, his agents were not lefs adive in co]> 
firming the Macedonia\i authority in the ifle of 
Euboea. Nor was .he fatisfied with fecuring his 
former acquifitions ; he afpired .at new conquefls. 
The barren and rocky territory dfMegara, divided, 
by an extent of only ten miles , the frorftier of 
JBoeotia from the ifthmus of Corinth. The it*- 
dudrious and frugal fimplicity of this little re- 
public could not defend its virtue againft the coi> 
rupt influence of the Macedonian ^ Philip. gained 

< 1 have nfed a little freedom with, the words of Plntnrch « 
e^s Tfouf: itii SwiXfvj MJyoftf ' 0^ & Wnf Of flrX*«oc. Pint, Orat. ik 
fie Fortmi; Alexand. 

* Demofth. PhilipiK iii. 

7 Demofthen. dt fald Legatlooo , e| Philipp. iii. In Philipiu 
iv. he fpealu ai^ if Philip had made fome open attempt againU 
JVIegara, in whjch he had failed: roeurxf (fcil. £u6S)imc } 0^y^im 
iAw\u M«y«^« .{»^«* ^af«Awx^o», p. 54^ . 

B a 
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c H A p. a party in Mcgara , which he cultivated with 
xxxvx, peculiar care ; becaufe , being already matter of 
Boeoti^ , Phocis , and Theflaly , the narrow ter* 
ritory of the Megarians formed the chief obftacle 
to his free paffage into the Peloponnefus , the aflFairs> 
of which, at this jundkure, ^particularly deferved 
his attention. 
Philip prt- The Lacedaemonians, repulfed by Philip, whom 
pmla'lhf *^y ^^^ condefcended to folicit, rejeded by the 
inftrior Phocians , whom they offered to affift , and having 
comii»Hiii. i^ft ^11 hopes of obtaining the guardianfhip of the 
Peiopon. Delphic temple , totally deferted a fcene of adtion , 
nefussu ^q whidh thcy could exped neither profit nor 
Si^effions fcoiior, and coftfined their politics ahd their arms 
ofsiarta. withiti the narrow ci#de of their own peninfula. 
I?or almoft two ycar^, Archidamus had labored 
•with undivided attention , and with his ufual addrefs 
and activity, to extend the pretenfions and the 
power of Sparta over the territories of Meffene, 
Argos, and Arcadia. His meafures, planned witK 
prudence, and conduifted with vigor, were attended 
Mrith fuccefs , though th* inhabitants of the de- 
pendent provinces bore with much regret and in- 
dignation the yoke of a republic, which they had 
formerly fpurned'aS: oppreflSve and intolerable. 
Their murmurs and difcontents were" inflamed intd 
hoftility by the Thebans , the eternal enemifes of 
Sparta/ and i at that time, clofely allied with the 
king of Macedon. To this monarch the Thebans 
applied, requefting him not to permit the deftruc- 
tion of their confederates in the Pijlbponnefus. 
The intrfgues and money of Philip had already 
gained hip a confiderable influence in that country, 
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'which he was glad of an opportunity to increafe. c h a i 
To juftify his proceedings for this purpofe^ he xxMvi. 
procured a decree of the Amphidyonic council, 
requiring hini to check the infolence of Spa^rta, 
and to proted the defenceleifs Gommunities >Vhich 
had fo often been the vidinas of her tyranny and 
cruelty. . Encouraged by this refolution of the 
Amphidlyons, and impelled by his own anrbitiod, 
Philip fent troops and money into the Pdo|>oR- 
nefus, and prepared to march thither in ptrfoti, 
at the head of a powerful army \. 

Thefe tranfadions excited new commotiohs and TheCo- 
alarms throughout moft coumrici of Greece. The prVpawn 
Corinthians * , jealous of the power of a prince-, interrupt 
vrho, at the dofe of the PhDcian war, deprived ^'"^"'^ 
them of their ancient prerogatives and bdnon?,- 
and who 9 fiill more recently , bad takerl potkf&dh 
of Leucas , a city in Acarnania , and of Ambrdcia 
in Epirus, both colonies of Coridib, determined 
to Oppofe his paffage intor the Peioponnefus. 
Weapons and defenfive dnnor were provided , the 
walls and fortifications were ref^aired, ttttttcniry 
troops were fcvicd , the citizens excrcifed m ntm^^ 
-the whole rcpubKdi glowed- vfhh the airdor of 
military preparation ; infooitich that Diogenes the 
Cynic , who loft no opportunity to deridi^:di* follits 
of his contemporaries, beholding., vrith ynR. con- 
tempt the hurry and vain buftle of the effeminate 
Corinthians, .that feemed.fo ill' calculated to con* 
tend with the adive vigor of Philip ^ began ta 

* OcmoOh. de Pace. 9 tucUo. de Conrcribtfad.. Hfftotii 

• B4 
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roll about his tub'*, left he fliould be the only 
perfon unemployed in fo bufy a city. 

The Lacedaemonians , meanwhile , not lefs 
alarmed, but always better prepared for war, ibli- 
cited the affiftance of Athens. The latter ftate 
had received a confiderable accellion of ftrength , as 
well as of juft honor and refpedl, from its hofpi- 
table reception of the diftreffed exiles from Phocis 
and Bceotia. It derived new confideration and 
luftre from the general congrefe of ambaffadors 
from Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Meffenc, 
and Arcadia, who, after a long interval of time, 
again condefcended to affert their refpedive claims 
before the Athenian aSembly. The Lacedae- 
monians reprefented the league ^ formed againft 
themfelves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not reft 
latisfied with a partial conqueft ; his imagination 
already grafped the dominion of Greece.; and now 
was the only time for the two leading republics, 
who had ever mutually aflifted each other in feafons 
of calamity , to make a firm ftand , and to exert 
their utmoft vigor in defence of their own and 
the. pubJic fafety , fo fbamefuUy abandoned by the 
Thebans, and by the mob of Peloponnefus ". 
The Thebans joined with the mirtifters of Philip 
in calling on the Athenians to adhere ftridUy to 



'* Auct apud Brucker. in Vit. Diogen. That learned writer 
liai collected all that is written for and againft the tub of Die 
fenet. Were antbort. left explicit » the moveable habitation of 
thif philofopher would be fufficiently attefted by aacicat monu- 
inentf. Se.t Winckelmanii , d*Hascarville , etc. 

" 0%Xo( IIcAo^oyyjicy. Ifocrat. in Archidam. 
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their treaty of peace recently concluded with that chap. 
prince; they endeavoured , by art and fophiftry , to 2:xxvi* 
varnifh or to palliate fuch deeds of fraud or violence 
as could not be altogether denied ; and labored 
yvith the ucmoft aiTiduity to feparate the views and 
intercfis of Athens and Lacedaemon On this 
important emergency. The ambafladors of the 
inferior ftates of Peloponnefus loudly complained, 
that the Athenians, who affeded to be the patrons 
of liberty , (hould favor the views of Sparta , which 
had fo long been the fcourge of Greece. They ^ 
reprefented this condud as not only unjuft and 
cruel , but contradidory and abfurd ; and ufed 
many plaufible arguments to deter the people of 
Athens, who ftill ftrenuoufly aflcrted the freedom 
of Bceotia , from taking fuch a part in the prefent 
quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains of Pelo- 
ponnefus. 

The Athenian orators, many of them creatures ij^-'t*-*^ 
of Philip, exhorted their countrymen not to break ^B«1f : 
too hallily with a prince with whom they had fo thtMict. 
recently concluded an alliance , nor imprudently ja"rinwf 
renew a bloody and deftrudlivc war , out of which la Athem. 
they had been lately extricated with fo much dif- 
ficulty. They obferved , that although the mea- 
fures of Philip , fince the coriclufion of the peace , 
had indeed been more agreeable to the Thebans 
than to the Athenians , he had confidered himfeK 
as bound in jaftice to cbaftife the facrilege of the. 
Phociaris. Nor was he altogether at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations; furrounded by the 
Theffalian cavalry and the Theban infantry, Be 
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CHAP, vras compelled to treat the enemies of thofe ftate^ 
xxxvi* with a fevcrity which his own feelings difapproved. 
But the time was .arrived when he might a<ft with 
more independence and dignity ; and that , could 
any credit be given to report , he Was already pre* 
paring to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis « and 
to fortify Elatsea , on the frontier of that territory , 
by which means he might thenceforth reftrain and 
bridle the infolent cruelty of Thebes. Thefe obi 
fervations^ however improbable^ received great 
force from the peaceful, or rather indolent difpofi- 
lion of the people , who , though they heard with 
, pleafure thofe who magnified their ancient grandeur4 
and inveighed againft the ifijufticc and ambition of 
Philip , were averfe to employ either their money , 
or their perfonal fervice, in fuch adlive meafures 
as could alone fet bounds to the Macedonian en<« 
croachments. 
Anfwetedi . Demofthenes » lad , arofe , and pronounced a 
*y^- difcoutfe, which the king of Macedon is faid to 
' have read with a mixture of terror and admira-< 
tion ". " When you hear defcribed , men of 
Athens! the continual hoftilities by which Philip 
violates the peace , 1 obferve that you approve the 
equity and patriotifm of thofe who fupport the 
rights of the republic: but while nothing is done, 
on account of which it is worth while to tiften to 
fach fpeeches , our affairs are brought to luch a 
p?fe, that the more clearly we convidt Philip of 
perfidy towards you, and of hoftile defigns againft 

V 
?* Flttf.in Vic. Demofth. ia Kb. de De«. Oratoi;' . ,' 
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Greece, the more difficult it is to propofe any chap 
feafonable advice. The caufe of this difficulty is xxxvip 
that the encroachments of ambition muft be re-« 
pelled, not by words i but by deeds. If ^eeche$ 
and reafonings fufficed, we fbould long ere now 
have prevailed over our adverfary. But Philip 
excels in adions as much as we do in arguments ; 
and both of us obtain the fuperiority in what forms 
refpedlively the chief objed of our ftudy and con* 
cem; wc in our aOTemblies, Philip in the field. 

" Immediately after the peace, the king .of Heex- 
Maccdon became mafter of Fhocis and Thermo* ^elfures! 
pyl?e, and made fuch a ufe* of thefe acquifitions and points 
as fuited the intcfeft of Thebes^ not of Jthenr. .^Mgerout 
Upon what principle did he ad thus? Becaufev tiefign$.of 
governed inr all his proceedings, not by the love of ^*"'*^* 
peace or juftice but by an infatiable luft of power, 
he faw the impoffibility of bending the Atbeni^to 
to his felfiih and tyrannical purpofes. He knew 
that the loftinefs of their chafader would never 
Aoop to private confiderations , but prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer them , the didates of 
juftice and of honor; and that neither their pene- 
tration , nor their dignity , jcould ever be prevailed 
on to facrifice to a' partial and temporary rotercft., 
the general fafety of Greece 4 but that they would 
fight for each member of the confederacy with the 
feme ardor as for their own walls. Tte Thebans 
be judged (and he judged* aright ) to be mo]:e 
available ; he knew their foUy ai^d their meannefe 
io. be fuch, . tbidf' provided ^helieaped benefits .o|i 
tfaemfelves, they v^uld aflift him to enfbive dieir 
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JAP. neighbours. Upon the ' fame principle he now 
Kxvi. cultivates , in preference to yours , the friendlhip 
of the Meffenians and Argives ; a circumftance^ 
Athenians ! which highly redounds to your honor , 
firtce Philip thos declares his perfuafion , that you 
alone have wifdom to underftand , and virtue to 
oppofe, his defigns , that you forefee the drift of 
all his negociations and wars , and are determined 
to be thp incorruptible defenders of the common 
caufe. Nor is it without good grounds that he 
entertains fuch an honorabie opinion of you, and 
the contrary of the Thebans and Argives. When 
the liberties of Greece were threatened by Perfia ; 
as they now are by Macedoa, the Thebans bafely 
followed the ftandard of the invaders ; the Argives 
did not oppofe their arms ; while the nragnanimous 
patriots, from whom you are dcfcended, fpurned 
offers , highly advantageous, made them by Alex- 
ander of Macedon , the anceftor of , Philip , who 
aded as the ambaflador of Perfia; and, preferring 
the public intereft to their own , provoked the de^ 
Vaftation of their territory , and the deftrudlion 
of their capital , and performed , in defence of 
Greece, thofe unrivalled exploits of heroifm which 
can never be celebrated with due praife. For fuch 
^eafons, Philip cfaufe^ for his allies , Thebes , Ar- 
gos, andMeflene, rather than Athens and Sparta. 
The former ftates.poffefs not greater ftrength; 
wealth, fleets, barbodrs, and armies; they have 
Aot more power ^ butilefs virtue. Nor can Philip 
jplead the merits of their caufe; fmce, ifChxronea 
and Occbomenus. are juflily fubjedl* to Thebes i 
Argos and Melfen^ are juftly fubjedt to Lacedaemon ; 
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nor could it be equitable to enflave the inferior chap 
cities of Bceotia , and at the fame time to teach xxxvi. 
thofe of Pcloponnefus to rebel. 

*^ But Philip was compelled to' this condudt 
( for this is the only remaining argument that can 
be alleged in his defence). 'Surrounded by the 
ThelTalian cavalry and Theban infantry, he was 
obliged to affifl; allies, whom he didrufted , and 
to concur with meafures which he difapproved. 
Hence the fevere treatment of Phocis , hence the 
cruel fervitude of Orchomenus and Ch?eronea« 
The king of Macedon, being now at liberty to 
confultthe didates of his own humanity and juftice, 
is defirous to re-e(labli(b the republic of Phocis; 
and, in order to bridle the infolence of Thebes, 
adually meditates the fortifying of Elatsea.* This^, 
indeed , he meditates , and will meditate long. But 
he does not meditate the deftrudion of Lacedaemon. 
For this purpofe he has remitted money, he has 
Cent his mercenaries, he is prepared , himfelf, ta 
^arch at the head of a |)owefful army. His prefent 
tranfadions fufficiently explain the motives of his 
paft condud. It is evident tihat he ads from fyftem , 
and that his principal batteries are ereded againft 
Athens itfelf. How can it be otherwife ? He iy 
ambitious to rule Greece ; you alone are ca- 
pable to thwart his meafures. He has long, 
treated you unworthily ; and he is confcious of 
bis injuftice. He is adually contriving your de- 
ftrudion, and he is fenfible that you fee through 
his defigns. For all thefe reafons he knows 
that you deteft him , and that ihould he not anti- 
cipate your holVility ^^ he muil fall a vidim to yQur 
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CHAP, juft vengeance. Hence be is ever adtive and alert, 
^xxvi. watching k favorable moment of affault , and 
-pradifmg on the ftupidity and felfiflinefs of the 
Thebans and Peloponnefians ; for if they were not 
fiupid and Wind, tKey might perceive the fatal aim 
of the Macedonian policy. I once fpoke ** on 
^ this fuBjed before the Meflenians and Argives; my 

difcourfe, which was ufelefs to them, may, per- 
haps, not unfeafonably be repeated to you. "Men 
of Argos and Meflcne! you remember the time 
when Philip carefTed the Olynthians , as he now 
does you: how highly, do you think, that in- 
fatuated people would have been offended , had any 
man talked againfl the benefador , who had gene- 
roufly beftowed on themAnthemus andPotidaea? 
Had any man warned them againft the dangerous 
artifices of Philip, would they have liftened to his 
advice? Yet, after enjoying for a moment the 
territories of their neighbours , they were for ever 
defpoiled of their own. Inglorious was their fall ; 
not conquered only, but betrayed and fold by one. 
another. Turn your eyes to the Theffalians. 
When Philip expelled their tyrants, could the 
Theffalians ever conjedure that the fame prince 
would fubjed them to the creatures of Macedon , 
ftill more tyrannical and oppreffive ? When he. 
reftored them to their feat and fuffrage in the 
Amphidyonic council , could they have been per- 
fuaded that he would one day deprive them of the 
management of their own revenues? As to you, 
Meffenians and Argives ! you have beheld Philip 

St During lu's embaify to Peloponnerns » mentioned above. 
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fmiling and deceiving ; but beware ! pray to Heaven » 
that you may never behold him infuking , threaten- 
ing , and deftroying. Various are the contrivances 
"which communities have difcovered for their de- 
fence; wails, ramparts, battlements, all of which 
are raifed by the labor of man, and fupported by 
continual expenfe and toil. But there is one com- 
mon bulwark, which only the prudent employ, 
though alike ufeful to all , efpecially to free cities 
againft tyrants. What is that? Diftruft. Of this 
be mindful ; to this adhere ; preferve this care- 
fully , and no calamity canbefal you'*." 

Demofthenes then read to the aflembly the; 
fchedule of an anfwcr , which he advifed to be 
given to the ambaffadors, and which was entirely 
favorable to the Lacedaemonians. At the fame 
time he exhorted his countrymen to deliberate 
with firmnefs , yet with temper , on the means by 
which they might refift the common enemy ; ^' aa 
enemy with whom he had exhorted them to main- 
tain peace , as long as that feemed poflible ; but 
peace was no longer in their power ; Fhilip gra-. 
dually carried on a vaft fy ftem of hoftile ambition , 
difmembering their pofleffions, debauching their 
allies , paring their dominions all around , that he 
might at length attack the centre , unguarded and 
defencelels. " Had the orator ftopped here, bis 
advice might have been followed with fome ufeful 
confequences. But in declaiming againft the en- 
croachments of Macedon , his rcfentraent was 
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c H A P. naturally inflamed againft|Pliilocrates, iEfchines, and 
XXXVI. their aflbciates , whofe perfidious intrigues and 
machinations had produced the public danger and 
difgrace. He ftrongly recommended to the in- 
jured people to impeach, condemn, and confign 
tp due punifliment thofe deteftable traitors. This 
counfel was not given in vain to the litigious Athe- 
nians, who were better pleafed to attend the courts 
of juftice at home, than to march into the Pelopon- 
nefus. The city refounded with the noife of trials 
and accufations.. Philocrates was banifhed", and 
^fchines nearly efcaped the fame fate, by expofing^ 
the profligate life of his accufer Timarchus". 
Philip fet* Philip, meanwhile, unoppofed and unobferved 
Uestheae. \yy his enemies, was failing with 9 powerful arma- 
Pei^po^* tntnt towards Cape Tenarus , the moft fouthern 
■cfus. promontory of Laconia. Having landed there 
without oppofition , he was joined by the Meffe- 
nians, Arcadian^, and Argives. The united army, 
after ravaging the moft valuable part of the Lafce- 
daemonian territories , befieged and took Trinafus, 
a maritime city of confiderable ftrength and im- 
portance. The terror occafioned among the Spar- 
tans by thefe misfortunes, was heightened by ex- 
traordinary meteors in the air , whofe unufual rcd- 
nefs feemed to prefage feme dreadful calamity *\ 
The alarm was fo general, that it has been thought 
worth while to' record the faying of a Spartan 
youth , who remained unmoved amidft the public 

*^ /Erchin. in Cteliphon. 

'' Argum. in JEfchin Orat. in Timarcli. 

»7 PHn. Hift. Nat. 1. il, «. xxxvi, 

Gpnilcrnation. 
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confternation. Being aflccd, "Whether he was chap. 
BOt afraid of Philip?" "Why," replied the g^ xxxvU 
ncrous youth, "fhould I fear him? he cannot 
hinder me from dying for my country 'V But 
this manly refolution no longer animated the great 
body of the' Spartan nation. Unable to meet the 
invader in the field , they fent Agis , the fon of 
king Afchidamus, to propofe terras of accom* 
modation , or rather to fubmit their whole fortune 
to the difpofal of the Macedonians. The young 
prince coming alone and unattended, Philip ex«% 
prefled his furprife. "What, have the Spartans 
fent but one ! '* " Am I not fent to one ? " was 
the manly reply of Agis". This was the ex* 
piring voice of Spartan pride ; for the king o£ 
Macedon , though unwilling to provoke the de* 
fpair of a people , whofc degenerate virtue mighc 
yet be animated by the inftitutions of Lycurgus 
and the example of Leonidas., compelled them to 
refign their pretended authority over Argosy 
Meffene , and Arcadia ; and fettled the boundaries 
of thofe republics in a manner highly agreeable to 
the wifiies of his confederates. Before leaving the 
I^eloponnefus , he folemnly renewed his engage- 
ments to proted them ; and in return , only re* 
quired, on their part, that the magiftracy in Argos 
Ihould be intrufted to IVlyrtis, Teledamus, and 
Mnafias ; in Arcadia, to Cercidas, EUeronymus^ 
and Eucampidas ; in Meflene , to Neon and 
Thrafylochus , . the fons of Iphiades ; men whofe 
names would merit eternal obUvion , if Demof<i , 

'* Fronan. 1. if. •• ▼. '* Pl«t. Apophth. 

Vol. V C 
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« tl A p. thenes juftly branded them as traitors"; but a 
XXXVi. ipore impartial, and not lefs judicious writer**^ 
afferts, that by early efpdufmg the intereli-of Philip, 
they acquired many important advantages for their 
refpedive communities ; that their fagacity having 
forefeen the final prevalence of the Macedonian 
jpower and policy over the weaknefs and folly of 
Greece , they adled wifely in courting the rifing 
fortune of a prince, who was, at length, enabled to 
take complete vengeance on his enemies ; a venge- 
ance AVhich the Peloponnefians efcaped by their 
own prudence and forefight , and from which the 
Athenians i after long provoking it, were finally 
delivered by the love of glory and magnanimity, 
which regulated the condud, and adorned the 
vidlory , of Philip. 
Phiiifitnbi Havitig fettled the affairs of Peloponnefus , the 
liciyiii. j^ing of Macedon marched through that country 
Corhith; amidft the acclamations of the people , who vied 
with each other in beftowing crowns and ftatucs, 
the ufual marks of public gratitude and admi- 
ration , on a prince who had generoufly refcuecl 
them from the cruel yoke of Spart^t. At Corinth 
he paffed fome days in the boufe of Dejuaratus ^ ^ 
man totally devoted to his fervice ; and affifted at 
the games and fpedlacles , which were celebrated 
in that city, by an immenfe concourfe of people 
from the neighbouring republics. The turbulent 

*• n«^«.y«p ro*? eXXjio-iv, t? r/ff-i, ocXXa ;t«t<v oV-o««j» ^5P«v ^feSbrwv 

fTT^OTS^ov fAifvfvtTOLt ysyovvietv, Thefe traitors art named in Philipp. 
111. ct in Orat de Coronk. 
»« rolyb. iii/ 7a. 
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Corinthians , - who , befides their innate hatred of 
kings , had particular caufes of animofity againft 
Philip, did not conceal their fentiments ; and their 
inhofpitable infolence was abetted by many Pe- 
loponnefians , who profited of the liberty of the 
place , and of the occafion , to teftify their rooted 
averfion to the king of Macedon , and their ua- 
willingnefs to owe their freedom and their fafety 
to the interpofition of a foreign tyrant. Philip 
was ftrongly urged by his courtiers to punifh their 
ingratitude ; but he knew how to digeft an af- 
front" , when forgivenefs was more ufeful than 
vengeance ; and rcpreffed the unfeafonable indig- 
nation of his attendants by obferving , with ad- 
mirable patience, "Were I to aft vrith fevcriti/ ^ 
what muft I expedl from men , who repay even 
k'mdnefs with infult *' ? " 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the neareft 
route into Macedon , where he continued the re- 
mainder of that year , direding the improvements 
that were carrying on in his kingdom , and in- 
fpeding with particular care the education of his 
fon Alexander, whofe capacious and fervid mind, 
like a rich and luxuriant foil, producing pro- 
mifcuoufly flowers and weeds , ftrongly required 
the hand of early culture **. But thefe ufeful oc* 
cupations did not divert his attention from the 
politics of neighbouring ftates. He extended the 
boundaries of Epirus, then governed by his brother- 
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in-law Alexander, the mofl: faithful and devoted of 
his vaffals, by adding to that little principality the 
province of Caffiopoea, which was chiefly inhabited 
by Elian colonies. At the fame time he exercifed 
bis fleet by wrefting Halonnefus, an ifland near 
the coaft of Theffaly , from the hands of corfairs, 
and kept pofTeflion of his conqueft, without paying^ 
any regard to the claim of the Athenians, the an- 
cient and lawful proprietors of the ifland *^ 

Next year Philip was fummoned into Upper 
Thrace by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 
country , fomented by Amadocus king of the 
Odryfians. The warlike tribes of that great na- 
tion, adling with little concert or union, were fuc- 
ceflively fubdued ; and the dexterity of the king 
of Macedon feconding his ufual good fortune, he 
foon ranked the moft obftinatc of his enemies in 
the number of his vaflals or courtiers**. At his 
return from the inhofpitablc wilds of Thrace , he 
received into his protedlion the city and republic 
of Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins 
the Thracian Cherfonefus to the continent. The 
reft of the peninfula had long been fiibjedl to the 
Athenians, whofe authority the citizens of Cardia 
always fet at defiance. The Athenians had lately 
ftrengthencd the Cherfonefites by a new colony, 
which had continual difputes with the Cardians 
about the extent of their boundaries. Matters had 
adlually come to^ a crifis , and the Cardians were 
ready to be overwhelmed by the ftrength and 



>^ llemoith. Orat. de Haloa. ** Diodor. 1. zti. p. 4(4. 
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numbers of the enemy, when they were feafonably 
defended by the Macedoniaa arms*^ 

The feizing of Halonnefus , the conquering of 
Grecian colonies for the tyrant of Epirus , above 
all) the open affiftance given to their inveterate 
enemies, the Cardians , once more roufed the 
Athenians from their lethargy. Thefe frefli in- 
fults brought back to their recolledion the ancient 
grounds of animofity, and the manifold injuries 
vrhich they had fufFered fmce the conclufion of the 
peace with Macedon. But inftead of oppofing 
Philip with arms , thi only means by which he 
might yet be refiflcd with any hope of fuccefs, 
they employed the impotent defence of fpeechcs, 
refolutlons, and embaflies. Their complaint*? were 
loud and violent in every country of Greece. 
They cftlled^the attention of the whole confederacy 
to the formidable encroachments of a Barbarian, to 
which there feemed no end ; and exhorted the 
Greeks to unite in reprelling his infolent ufurp- 
ation ". 

Philip, who then agitated fchemes from which 
lie wifhed not to be diverted by a war with the 
Athenians , fent proper agents throughout Greece, 
to counteradl the inflammatory remonftrances of 
that people ; and difpatched to Athens itfelf , 
Python of Byzantium , a man of a daring and vi- 
gorous mind; but who concealed, under that paf- 
(ionate vehemence of language which fecms to arife 
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from convidlion and fincerity, a rnercenary fpirit, 
and a perfidious heart. Python had long ago folcl 
himfelf, and, as far as depended on hinafelf, the 
intereft of his country , to the Icing of IV1[acedoa^ 
from whom be now qonveyed a letter to. the fenate 
and people of Athens, written with that fp^cious mo- 
deration and artful plaufibility , which Philip knew 
fo well to affume in all his tranfadions. " He of- 
fered to make a prcfei;it to the Athenians of the 
ifland of Halonnefus, and invited them to join 
with him in purging the fea of pirates : he en- 
treated them to refer to impartial arbitrators all 
the differences that bad long fubfifted between th^e 
two nations, and to concert amicably together fuch 
commercial regulations as would tend greatly to 
the advantage of both. He denied th^t they 
could produce any proof of that duplicity on his 
part, of which they fo loudly complained, Th^t 
for himfelf, he was ready not only to ternainate all 
difputes with them by a fair arbitration, but to 
compel the Cardians to abide by the award ; and 
he concluded, by exhorting them to diftruft thofe 
d^figning and turbulent deaiagogues, whofe felfifh 
ambition longed to embroil the two countries, and 
involve them in the borrors of w^r**." 

The fubtile artifices of Philip, though fupported 
<^n this occafion by tbe impetuous eloquence of 
Python , were overcome by Hegefippus and De- 
inofthencs , who refuted the various articles of the 
letter with great ftrength and perfpicuity, and un- 
veiled the injuftice of Philip with fuch force of 

«* Demofthen. fiu Hcsefipp. de Ualon.p. 33, et fei. 
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evidence, ^that the Athenians refolved upon iendr 
ing a conftderable armament to the Cherfonefus., 
to proted their fubjeds in that peninfula''. Dior 
peithes, who commanded the expedition, was a 
determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man 
of courage and enterprife. Before he arrived in 
the Cherfqjctfus , Philip, trufting to the efifecSt of 
his letter and intrigues , had returned into Upper 
Thrace. Diopeithes availed himfclf of this op^ 
portunity to adl with vigor. Having provided^ 
for the defence of the Athenian fettlements in 
Thrace; h^ made an incurfion into the neighbtour- 
ing country ; ftormed the Macedonian fettlements 
at Crobyle and Tiriftafis ; and having carried off 
many prifoners, and a confiderable booty, lodged 
them in the fafe retreat of the Cherfonefus. On 
this emergency , Amphilochus. , a Macedonian of 
rank , was fent as ambaffador , to treat of the raur 
fom of prifoners ; but Diopeithes , regardlefs of 
this charadcr, ever held facred in Greece, c^ft hinq^ 
in prifon, the more furely to widen the breach be- 
tween Athens and Macedon ; and i Jf poflible , to 
lender it irreparable. With equal feverity he 
treated a herald, whom he ha4 taken in his late 
excurfio^, charged with letters, from Philip ; which 
were fent tq Athens, and read in full afifembly '*. 

The king of Macedon , when informed of thefo 
hoftilities and infults , gave free fcope to his com- 
plaints and threat;s ; and ^is emifjTaries had aq 
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O M 'a p. cafier gamfe at Athens , as Diopeithes had not only 
9(XXVI. violated the peace with Macedon , but , in order to 
maintain his troops, which were very fparingly 
Supplied by the repubh'c, levied confiderable con- 
tributions from the Greek fettlcments in Afia. 
The partifans of IVlacedon inveighed againft this 
commander as a robber and pirate, tSb common 
enemy of Greeks and Barbarians ; Phih'p's letter* 
demanded vengeance from the juftice of Athens, 
if not, he would be his own avenger; the perfonal 
enemies of Diopeithes joined in the outcry , and 
infifted , that fuch a daring offender ought imme- 
diately to be recalled , and punifhed for his mifcon- 
dud'*. 
IKeit On this occafion Demofthenes undertook to 

dT'd'd"'^ defend the accufed general, whofe meafures he 
byDemofr wariply approved; and motives of private friend- 
thcnts. jhip heightening the ardor of patriotifm , render his 
difcourfe on the afifairs of the Cherfonefus one of the 
Itioft animated and interefting of his produdions. 
The impeachment of Diopeithes he afcribes en- 
. tirely to malice or perfidy , which had been too 
fuccefsfully employed to withdraw the attention of 
the Athenians from the main objed of their con- 
cern, the continual encroachments of Philip, to 
unjuft complaints and calumnies againft their fel- 
low-citizens. Diopeithes, if really criminal, might 
be recalled , and punifhed whenever they thought 
proper. A fimple mandate from the republic 
could, at any time, reduce him to his duty. But 

9* Dcmofihcii. Orat* dt Cheribnefo. 
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Philip 9 the pub^'c enemy, M^ho was continually in- c h A f. 
fringing the peace, vrho^ before the expedition of xxxvi* 
Diopeithes , had opprefTed the Cherfonefites , had 
fiormed Serrium and Dorifcus , how was Philip to 
be reftrained, unleis they repelled force by force? 
Inftead of recalling their troops from the Cher- 
fonefus on the remonftrance of a crafty tyrant , who 
-would not acknowledge himfelf at war with them, 
till he aflaulted the walls of Athens , they ought to 
exert their utmoft ability ia augmenting the army 
in that quarter. Should their forces be with- 
drawn , Philip would wait the approach of winter, 
or the fetting in of the Etefian winds , to fall on the 
Cherfonefus. Will it then be fufficient to accufe 
Diopeithes? Or will this fave our allies?*'©, but 
we will (ail to their relief *'. But if the winds will 
not permit you? Even ihould our enemy attack, 
not the Cherfonefus, but Megara or Chalcis , as he 
lately did Oreum , would it not be better to oppofe 
him in Thrace, than to carry the war to the 
frontiers of Attica? The exadions demanded by 
Diopeithes from the Afiatic Greeks are juftified 
by the example of all his predeceflbrs , who , ac- 
cording to the ftrength of their refpedive arma- 
ments, have always levied proportional contribu- 
tions from the colonies ; and the people who grant 
this money , whether more or lefs , do not give it 
for nothing. It is the price for which they arc 
furniflied with convoys to proted their trading 
veffels froih rapine and piracy. If Diopeithes had 
not that refource, how could he fubfift his troops, 
he who receives nothing from you , ^^^ who has 
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CHAP, nothing of his own? From the flcies? No; but 
XXXVI. from what he can collect , and beg , and borrow. 
Who does not perceive that this pretended con- 
cer^ for the colonies , in men who have no coiicera 
for thefr country, is one of the many artifices em- 
ployed to confine and fix you to the city, while the 
enemy keeps the field, and manages the war at 
pleafure ? That £uch traitors fhould exift , is lefe 
furprifmg than that you fhould patiently receive 
from them fuch counfels , as Philip himfelf would 
didate. For what elfe could the king of Ma? 
cedon , who underftands his own intereft fo well, 
advife, but that you fhould remain quietly at home, 
decline perfonal fervice in the war, deny pay to 
your foldiers, revile and infult your general? 
When a man, hired to betray you , rifes up in tkc 
affembly, and declares Chares or Diopeithes to be 
the caufe of your calamities , fuch an^ hypocrite jis 
heard with fatisfadion. You defpife the voice of 
him, who , animated by a fmcere love for his coun» 
try , calls out , " Be not deceived , Athenians ! 
Philip is the real caufe of all your misfortunes and 
difgrace ". The difagreeable truth renders the man 
who declares it odious ; for the infidious difcipline 
of certain minifters has fo clianged your principJcs 
and charaders , that you are become fierce and 
formidable in your courts of juRice, but tame and 
contemptible in the fields You rejoice, therefore, 
to hear your diflrefs charged on chofe whom you 
can punifh at home ; but are unwilling to believe 
that it proceeds from a public enemy, whom you 
, muft : oppofe \(ith vms in your 'bands. . Yet , 
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Athenians, if the ftates of Greece fhould thus call chap. 

you to account for your condudl: " Men of xxxvi, 

Athens, you are continually fending embaflies to 

affure us, that Philip is projefting our ruin, and 

that of all the Greeks, But O, mod wretched of 

fnankind ! when this common foe was detained fix 

months abroad by ficknefs , the feverity of winter^ 

and the armies of his enemies, did you profit by 

that opportunity to recover your loft poffcflRons ? 

Did you reftore even Eubcea to liberty , and expel 

thofe troops and tyrants who had been placed 

there in ambu(h , and diredlly oppofite to Attica ? 

No. You have remained infenfible to your 

wrongs, and fully convinced us , that were Philip 

ten times to die , it would not infpire you with the 

leaft degree of vigor. Why then thefe embaflies , 

thefe accufations , all this unneceflary ferment ! If 

the Greeks fhould aflc this, what could we anfwer? 

I know not. 

" There are men who think to perplex a well- 
intentioned fpeaker by afking, What ought we to 
dp? My anfwer is fincere. None of thofe things 
which you do at prefent. I explain my opinion at 
greater length , and may yon be as ready to receive^, 
as to alk, advice ! Firfl: of all , you muft hold it 
as a matter of firm belief , that Philip has broken 
the peace , and is at war with your republic : that 
he is an enemy to your city; to the ground oA 
wbichJt ftands, to all thofe who inhabit it, and not 
leaft to fuch as are moft diftinguiftied by his favors^ 
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H A F. The fate of Euthycratcs and Lafthenes ", citizens 
XXXVI. of Olyntbus , may teach our traitors the deftrudioa 
that awaits then), after they have furrendered their 
country. But, though an enemy to your city, 
your foil, and your people, Philip is chiefly hoflile 
to your government , which , though ill fitted to 
acquire, or to maintain, dominion over others, is 
admirably adapted to defend both yourfelves and 
them , to repel ufurpation , and to humble tyrants. 
To your democracy, therefore, Philip is an un- 
Jrelenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply perfuaded ; and next , that wherever you 
reprefshis encroachments, you adl for thefafety of 
Athens, againft which , chiefly, all his batteries are 
creded. For who can be fo foolifh as to believe, 
. that the cottages of Thrace ( Drongila , Cabylai and 
IVIaftira), fhould form an objecft worthy of his 
ambition; that, in order to acquire them, he 
fhould fubmit to toils and dangers; that, for the 
fake of the rye and millet of Thrace, he fhould 
confent to fpend fo many months amidft winter- 
fnows and tempefts; while, at the fame time, be 
difregarded the riches and fplendor of Athens, 
your harbours, arfenals, gallies , mines , and re- 
venues? No, Athenians. It is to get poffeffion 
of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace andelfe- 
where. What then ought we to do? Tear our- 
felves from our indolence; not only fupport, but 
augment, the troops \^hich are on foot; that, as 

'* See above « e. xxsv* 
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Philip has an army ever ready to attack and con- 
quer the Greeks, you alfomay be ready to fuccour 
and to fave them '* ". 

It is worthy of obfervation (becaufe nothing 
betrays more evidently the tyrannical fpirit of de- 
mocracy), that Demofthenes does not propofe the 
war in form , by bringing in a written bill or de- 
cree , to be approved or rejedled by the votes of 
bis countrymen. This decree muft have been re* 
corded among the Athenian archives ; and , if the 
war fhould prove unfortunate , might be produced 
at fome future time for the deftrudlion of its 
author , whofe enemies would not fail to allege this 
inftrument as a proof that he had occafioned the 
rupture with Philip, and all the calamities con* 
fequent on that meafure. The party accufed 
would, in that cafe , vainly endeavour to fhelter 
himfelf under the votes of the affembly , fince an 
ordinary court of juftice could call him to account 
for mifleading the people'*, and punifh him with 
banifhment or death. Demofthenes artfully glances 
at this difagreeable fubjed: "RaOi , impudent, 
and audacious, I neither am , Athenians, nor wilh 
ever to become; yet poffefs more true fortitude 
than the boldeftof your demagogues, who , capri- 
cioufly diftributing honors and largefTes on the 
one hand , and as capricioufly impeaching , con^* 
demning, and confifcating on the other, have, ia 
cither caife, a furc pledge of impunity in the flatter^ 
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<^ Demofthen. Drat, de Cherfonef. p. 3^, et feq^. 

<' fif tht yf^^n 9rttfti99MMu Vidt ficB^fth. il« Caroi^ psffiflU 
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e H A Pr and artifices by which they have long feduced 
Hxxyi. the^ public. The courage of that miniftcr is put 
to an eafy trial, who is ever ready to facrificc your 
pernianent intereft to your prefent pleafure. But 
ht is triily courageous , who > for the fake of your 
fafety and glory , oppofes your moft favorite in- 
clinations, roufes you from your dream of pleafure, 
difdains to flatter you , and having the good of his 
country ever in view , affumcs that poft in the ad- 
. miniftration in which fortune often prevails over 
policy , knowing himfelf refponfible for the iffue. 
Such a minifter ani I, whofe unpopular counfels 
tend to render, not myfelf , but my country great "• 
Tb^ kih€* The arguments and remonftrances of Demof* 
niansop- thcucs uot Only faved Diopeithes , but animated the 
common • Athenians with a degree of vigor " which they 
enemy had been long unaccuftomed to exert. A fleet 
byfeaand >vas fitted out Under the command of Callias, who 
land. feized all Macedonian fliips as lawful prize, and 

made a dcfcent on the coaft of ThefTaly, after 
plundering the harbours in the Pelafgic gulph. A 
confiderable body of forces was fent into Acarna- 
liia to repel the incUrfions of Philip, aflifted by his 
kinfman and ally , Alexander of Epirus. The in- 
habitants of the ifland of Peperathus , trufting to the 
protedion of Athens , expelled the Macedonian 
garrifon from Halonnefus. Repeated embaflies 
were difpatched to the Peloponnefians and Eu- 
boeans , exhorting them to throw off the ig- 
nominious yoke of Macedon , and to unit^ 

f ♦ Vid. Epift..PWIip. 
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tvith their Grecian brethren againft the pubh'c 
enemy. Philip was not unattentive to thefe com- 
motions , but his defigns againft the valuable cities 
on the Propontis and Thtacian Bofphorus '^ being 
ripe for execution, he was unwilling to aJlow any 
fecondary confideratioii to divert him froni that 
important entcrprife. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a C09- 
fiderable party in Byzantium, at the head of which 
was th6 perfidious Python , whofe vehement elo- 
quence gave him ^eat influence with the multi- 
tude. A confpiracy was formed to furrender one 
of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army 
of thirty thoufand men hovered round ; but the 
defign was fufpeded or difcovered , and Philip , to 
fcreen his partifans from public vengeance, feafon- 
ably withdrew his army , and invefted the neigh- 
bouring city of Perinthus. The news of thefe 
tranfadUons not .only increafcd the adivity of 
Athens , but alarmed Ochus king of Perfia, who 
being no ftranger to Philip's defign of invading 
his dominions ^ trembled at beholding that ambi- 
tious prince gradually approach his frontier.- To 
prevent this danger Ochus adopted the fame po- 
licy ^ which ^ in fimilar circumftances , had been 
fuccefsfully employed by his predeceffors '*. The 
Perfian gold was profufely fcattered among the 
moft eminent of the Grecian demagogues. De- 
mofthenes , whofe patriotifm was not always proof 
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CHAP, againft an unworthy alliance^* with intereft, rejoiced 
XXXVI. at being paid for doing what he confidered as his 
duty. At Athens his invedives were louder than 
ever againft the king of Macedon ; and the affairs of 
EubcBa gave him an opportunity of exerting bim- 
felf with equal zeal in that ifland. ^ 

The fadious fpirit of the EubcEan^ rendered 
them alike incapable of independence , and of re- 
maining quietly under the government either of 
Athens or Macedon, to which they were alternate- 
ly fubjedl. The recent prevalence of the Mace- 
donian party had been marked by many adls of 
violence and oppreflion. The cities of Chalcis , 
Oreum , and Eretria, prepared to rebel, having 
previoufly folicited affiftance from Peloponnefus , 
Acarnania, Attica, and every province of Greece, 
which they had any reafon to deem favorable to 
their views. From other dates they brought back 
promifes and hopes; from Athens- they obtained, 
chiefly by the influence of Demofthenes , a con- 
fiderable body of troops commanded by the brave 
and virtuous Phocion. The orator accompanied 
the expedition ; and being allowed to addrefs the 
popular aflemblies in moft of the cities of Euboea^ 
he inflamed them with fuch animofity againft 
Philip and his partifans, that little remained to be 
done by the valor of the Athenian general* The 
Euboeans every where took arms in defence of their 
freedom^ the Macedonian garrifons were expelled 
from the principal cities , and driven from one 
poft to another , till they were compelled entirely 



'* Plut. in Demofth. 
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to evacuate the idand. This event occafioncd 
great joy at Athens ; and the principal merit was 
afcribed to Demofthenes, who, at the motion of 
Ariftonicus , a man of merit a«d eminence , was 
ctowncd bythe fehate and people with a golden 
crown ; which honor was publicly proclaimed in 
the theatre of Bacchus, during the reprefentation 
of the new tragedies, amidft an immenfe concourfe 
oif people, citizens and ftrangers **. 

The lofs of Eubcea was ill compenfated to 
Philip by the military operations againft Perin- 
thus, in whieh he found* an enemy' worthy of his 
courage and perfeverance. The town was fituated 
on the floping ridge of an ifthmus , and ftrongly 
fortified both by art and iiature, the houfes and 
flreets rifitig one above another like the feats of an 
amphitheatre , lb that the higher edifices over- 
looked and defended the lower. Having fcoured 
the neighbouring country witfc bis cavalry, Philip 
exhaufted , in the fiege of Perinthus , all the mili- 
tary flcill knoWn to the aiacierit^, He raifed towers 
forty cubits' high, which enabled his men to fight 
on equal ground with the befieged ; his miners 
were bufy at' the>foundation; at length the batter- 
ing-rams advanced to the wall, in which a con* 
fiderable breach . was made. During this time^ 
however, die eowAfmen had not been idle. The 
foperior rcfifbbarge of darts , arrows , and every 
kind of ilifijBile weapon froi! the Macedonian 
towers, had- indeed diflodged the Pefinthians from 
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MAR tljof(? parts of the wall and battlements, againft 
:xxvi. which the principal attack bad been direded. But 
with incelfant toil, the befieged built a new wall, 
' ^yithin jthe forip^i:,. on '\Ybich they appeared ^a^. 
bat)Jp -array, prepared to repel the eneiny wha; 
entered the ^r^eaches *'• The Macedonians , who 
advanced with impetuoua joy to reap the fruits of, 
their, hhQVj were infinitely jmqrtified to iind that, 
their work muft be begun anew. Philip ^niploye<i. 
re\yards and pui;ilhmenj3, and all thp refpurces of 
his mind fertile in expedients, tp reftore their j 
hppe^ , and to rqanim^tfs jtheir adliyity. The; fiege 
recommenced with frefli . ardor , ^nd the Perinr^ 
thians \yere thrice reduced to extrefp.ity, \yhen they 
. were uiliQxpecSeldly favpd, firft by a large fupply of 
arn^is and provifions from Ryzantiumc^ n^^t by a 
ftroag reinforcement of ipen in Perfii^n p^y, com-. 
' manded by ApoUQdorus , a citizen of. Athens;, 
and hdly by the advantageous fituatipn of the 
town, which,, being .built in a conical fprm, prer; 
fentiag its apex or. narrow, point to the befiegers ,: 
gradually rpfe and widened tawarclitht remoter 
parts , from which it was. eafy ta obferve all the 
motions of the enemy, and to lovfer whelm. them 
with miffile weapons as they advaaoed to the charge. 
Ehib'p, ever fparing of the lives/ofhis.men, was 
deterred by this circiimftance ' fromi venturing an 
aflault, though his machines had effe&ed) a breach 
in the new wall ; be therefore detcrmincdrto ichangc 
the fiege. iato^a blockade. Perinthtis.iivas fhut up, 

♦* Diodor. p. 4^5, etfcff. 
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^s ctefcly as ^(fible by fca and land : part of die chap 
MaCiedonian tpdops who had become mutinous foir xxxvi. 
If^ant 6f pay ( for PbHip at this time b'^^ed above 
two buodr^ talents, or forty thoufand pounds 
fterltng),* were indulged in plundering the rich 
tftfritoly of Byiiintium , while the remainder were 
Oondu^d td the fiege of Selymbria, and foon afteif 
of B3r2iuititim itfelf, the taking of which places, it 
was ibo^d^ might colnjpenfate their lofl labor at 
Perinthus **. ' 

Dutifig the nftilitary operations againfl the cities tim Tbrt. 
of the P/ofKKitis^, Detnofthenes did not ceafe ex- Jj^^jj),"' 
Jioitilig Ihf^ GOilntrymen to undertake their defence, by aumc- 
as effentid to theii- own fafety. The hoftilities and ""'*"**•• 
devaftations 6i Philip , he reprefented ks the pe- arms of 
riodii^ r^lurAs of the peftilence and other corita- p*»^»»- 
gious difordeifS^ i«i >Vhich all^men v^^re alike threat* 
tfned'Mrit^ tlWir rtfpedive ibares of calamity. He, 
Vrho wasrltfAtililly found and untainted , had an 
equal i«terlaft with the difealbd and infirin, to root 
out tbe^GbitKBOn eVil, which, if allowed to lurk in: . 
any part, would fpeedily ' pervade ind afttrdl tb« 
whole. The Macedonians now befieged Selyihbfiit 
and Byzantium; if futcefsful in thefe enterprife^, 
they would foon appear before Sparta, Thebes, 
:;ind Athens. Yet he knew not by what fatality 
the Greeks looked on the fucceflive encroachments 
of Philip, not as events which their vigorous and 
united oppcrfition might ward off and repel, but as 
difaftefs inflided by the h^4 of providence; 9,% ^ 

^f D'^odems > 1. xvi €. xatii. 
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jtepipeftuous cloud of hail, fo deftrudive.to the 
.vines in autumn, which all beheld, with horror, 
hovering over them, but none took any other 
means to prevent, than by deprecating the gods 
that it mi^t not fall on his own fields *'• . Thefft,\ 
animated and juft reprefcntations of the commqn^ 
diftrefeor danger, engaged the Athenians to enter> 
into a clofe correfpondence with the befieged cities.**. 
Demofthenes uadertpok ^.^urney to Byp^antium.;- 
and Leon, a Byzantine orator and patriot i. the?, 
friend and fellow-ftudent^pf the virtuous Pb.ocion, 
refided as. ambaffadqr ip Athens^: At U* feme, 
time the principal cities, of the Prof^ontis^ niwn- 
tained an uninterrupted intercourfe of gopd offices; 
with each other , as wt\l as with their allies of 
Rhodes and. Chios, from whopi rfiey recced' re- 
peated fupplies of arms^ifl: pro vifion^. '. ;., / 

I Philip, meanwhile j-^cesjfcd not .|q affUjce.the; 
Athenians, by his , letters and emiff^riop , jthafc h^- 
was extremely defirous of maintaining, peacf . with 
the re|Hiblie, .and gently, chid them for i^eir'ev+; 
dent marks pf. partiality. towards his. enemies, : 
\yhijch^ however, he took. care to aCpribc ," not to 
tiie general temper and difpofition of tlxe peppie^. 



. * ' J^M ifjunii roL\fT ; i^vTii 04 b^sg otvix^vTCCtf Hoct vrctvfQvk^w^ • ' 

iocvTHi iotu^ot ysvifSou , xuXvstv h yiu; f9r/%ei^£^. . Demoft. h| , 
Philip, iii. p. 48. In the country where I now* M'rite (the Pals 
dt Vaud) the beauty and- force- of this coniparifon is too well' 
imder^od. Lofty ^ mountains^ coycred with. Chow, .ftmny. . hills •*• 
and fertile vallies. — Subh too is the geography of Greece « which 
tendered the bail-fiorms fo alarming and fo deftiuctiTe. 
^^ Demollbca. dc Cvron;^, 
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but to the prevalence of a dangerous fa<ftion , in- c H A 1 
ilamed by feditious and felfifh demagogues. By a xxxvi. 
rapid march he had recently furprifed an Athenian 
detachment ravaging the territory of Cardia. 
Diopcithes, the Athenian general in the Cherfone- 
fus, commanded this predatory band, who, after 
si flight (kirraifli, were repelled with the lofs of 
their leader, flain by a dart, while he rallied his 
men. with his voice and arm. Philip failed not, by 
letter, to excufe this adl of hofl:ility, to which, he 
aflured the Athenians, that he had been compelled, 
much againft his inclination : he affedled to con- 
fider Diopeithes as the inftrumcnt of a malignant 
fadion , headed by Demofthenes , rather than as 
the general of the ' republic ; and as that com- 
mander had aded unwarrantably in plundering the 
Cardians , a people ftridly allied with Macedon , 
Philip aflured himfelf that the fenate and people 
would not take it amifs that, provoked by repeated, 
injuries , he had at length repelled violence , and 
defended the lives and fortunes of his long-injured 
confederates. 

' While the Athenians and Philip were on this Phiiip^s 
footing of correfpondence, the former fent twenty J!^^"J[*|, 
veffels laden with corn to the relief of the Selym- Athenian 
brians. Leodamas, who commanded this convoy, convoy d< 
feems to have imagined that the treaty formerly the relief 
fubfiftihg between the two powers , would protedl of seiym. 
him from injury. But in this he was difappointed. *"*' 
His fleet was furrounded and taken by Amyntas, 
who commanded the naval force of Macedon, and 
who determined to retain his prize, without paying 

D3 
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any regard to the complaints and remonftranccs of 
I^eodamas, who pretended that the convoy was not 
deftined for Selyrabria, but employed in conveying 
the fuperabundance of the fertile Cherfonefus to the 
rocky and barren ifland of Lemnos. 

The ncNys of the capture of their (hips occa- 
fioned much tumult and uneafihefs among the 
Athqnians^ After frequent deliberations on this 
ijabjed, a decree was framed for fending ambaffa- 
4ors to Philip, in order to redemand their property, 
and to require that Amyntas, if he had es^cccded 
his inftrudtions, fbould be puniihed with due feve«^ 
rity. Cephjfojjhoa , Democritus., and Polycrates, 
who, 'werq named for this commiflion , repaired 
without del^y to Fhilip in the Hellefpont, who, at 
tjieir r-equcftr,. immediately releafed the captured, 
veffels, ajrvd dijpiiffed the Athenians with the fol- 
lowing letter: " Fhilip king of Macedon, to the 
fptiate ^4. people of Athens , Health. I have- 
rfcp^ivecj tbre^ of your citizens in quality of am- 
l^alj9.dors,. who have conferred with me about the 
releafe of certa^lib fillips, commanded by. Leodamas. 
I^capnqt bu.tXdwiriet^ thw l^mplicity in thinking to 
pejrfqade npiCi that thcfe fliips w^re intended, to con-i 
vey CQrrj fj-om the Chcrjfqnefus to the ifle of;Lem- 
iiqs^^^^d not dpftined. for the relief of the SeJym- 
%ia|i§,, a(3^u9jly heffegcd by me, and no^vife iti- 
c^ludi^d Jn th?i treaty, of pj^cifica^.on between Aihens^ 
7up(d, M^ijcefJon. XhiS; upjyft. commiflion Lcoda- 
iB^as reiaeivcidi not.frqm the people, of Athens, but 
ff-Qqp cejl^iq n^giftrate^j and others now. in private 
l^t(pn§,/v^o a^e tpo b^fy,in uygins you to violate 
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your engagements , and to commence hoflilities chap. 
again ft me ; a matter which they have more at xxxvi. 
heast than the relief of Selymbria , fondly imagin- 
ing that they may derive advantage from fuch a 
rupture. Deeply perfuaded that our mutual in- 
tere^ requires us to fruftrate their wicked fchemes, 
I have given orders tordeafethe captured vefifels; 
and do you, in return, remove fuch pernicibus 
counfellors from the adminiftration of yOur affairs ; 
and' let them feel the feverity of your juftide. On 
my part, I fhall endeavour to prefcfve inviokte ' 

the treaty , by which we ftand mutually en- 
^aged . . ,. . 

The moderated and friertdlyientimentisexprefled Demoi; 
in this letter afforded great aidvantage to the Mace- ***«"•» p^- 
donian partifans at Athens. But Demofthenes, AthenUns 
and Leon of Byzantiuin, fpared' no pains to detiedl to fuccout 
and expofe the artifices and duplicity of Philip , fi^eg^'ci. 
who employed this humble and peaceful tone , uei in 
during his operations againft the cities of the Pro^ "rf***®^ 
pontis, in order to ftifle the refentment of the Attie- 
nians, at a crifis when they might adt againft him 
with peculiar advantage. In elaborate and power- 
ful orations*', in which, without urging any new 
matter, Dembfthenes condenfed , invigorated, and 
enlivened his former obfervations and reafonings , 
he convinced His countrymen of the expedience of 
being for once before-hand witH their enemy, and 
of anticipating his defighs againft themfelves by a 
fpeedy and effedual afliftance to their diftrefled 

*^ Epift. PhiHp. in Demofth. 

^* Drat. iv. in Pbiiip. et Orat. de EpiH. Philip. 
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brethren of Pcrinthus , Selymbria » and Byzantium. 
By bis convincing eloquence the public councils 
were animated with a degree of energy an4 en- 
thufiafm which had not appeared in them during 
many years, and which produced the laft tranfitory 
glimpfe of fuccefs and fplendor , before the £doty 
of Athens was extinguiOicd for ever. 

It was decreed by the fenate and people / to fit 
out a fleet of a hundred and twenty gallies ; but 
unfortunately the command was given to Chares, 
whofe charadter rendered him as contemptible to 
the enemies, as he was formidable to the allies, of 
the republic. The Byzantines excluded him from 
their harbour, and he was defeated by ANmyntas, 
the Macedonian admiral , of the pppofite fhore of 
Ghalcedon. This difafter ; which was chiefly oc- 
cafioned by the incapacity of their commander, 
made the Athenians caft their eyes on Phocion *' , 
who, though ever ready to ferve his country, was. 
mod frequently called for in times of danger and. 
calamity. 

Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, 
flufhed with his naval fuccefs , made an attempt to 
florm Byzantium. TRat city was environed on 
three fides by the fea , and defended on the fourth 
by a ftrong wall , and a large and deep trench ,. 
covered by lofty towers, feparated at fmall intervals 
from each other. Confident in the ftrength of the 
place and the abundance of their magazines, the 
inhabitants of Byzantium , without rilking. a fally, 
allowed Philip to carry on his works , and gradual ly 



^' Plutarch in Phocion^ 
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to -make his approaches to their vralls. During c h A p^ 
this inadioD of the townfmen, Philip carefully ad- xxkvi. 
vanced his battering engines, and feemed deter- 
mined to aflault- the walls; but, meanwhile, em- 
braced proper meafures for gaining the place by 
furprife. For executing this defign , he chofe the 
gloom of a tempelluous night ; a determined 
band of Macedonians pafledthe ditch ; the fcaling- 
ladders were aJready fixed; when the centinels of 
Byzantium were alarmed by the barking of maftiffs , 
kept in the towers even in time of peace , to 
fecure them in the night. The alarm fpread with 
rapidity among the feveral guards, who rufhing 
tumultuoufly from their rcfpedlive ftations, as if 
the enemy had been already mafters of the town, 
were on the point of blindly affaulting each other, 
when a bright meteor, or repeated flaQies of 
lightning, enabled .them to dillinguifli their friends^ 
and to difcern the danger. Having formed ia 
forae degree of order, they advanced againft the 
IVIacedonians, who had already gained the rampart 
from which they were with difficulty repulfed by 
fuperior numbers**.. 

The defeat of this bold and dangerous enter- TheAthe- 
prife did not difcourage Philip from carrying on "omman*. 
his operations with indefatigable diligence and tdbyPho.* 
vigor. His perfeverance muft finally have pre- ^"xhJi 
vailed over the obftinacy of the befieged , had not a'an ci. 
the Athenian fleet, under Phocion, arrived in the Jj** 
Thracian Bofphorus. The Byzantines received ci. i. 

^* Oiodor. 1. snri. p. 4«8. 
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hini with 6pen arms, ^xpcding that under fuch a 
commander, their auxiliaries would pi'oVe not lels 
modeft and inoffenfivc in their quarters, than aftive 
and intrepid in the field. Nor were thdr hopes 
difappointed ; the arms of Philip were foiled in 
every rencounter ; his artifices were met and eluded 
by fimilar addrefs ; nor could he expedl by force 
or fraud to gain any advantage over an' opponent 
alike brave and vigilant **. The king of Mace- 
don , who had as much flexibility in varying his 
xneafures, as firmnefs in adhering to his purpofes, 
was unwilling any farther to prefs his bad fortuiie. 
In the adual ftate of his affairs , he judged it ilfe*- 
ceffary to raife the fiege of Byzantium , to with- 
draw Jiis forces from Selymbria and Perinthus , and 
to leave the Athenians in poffeffion of the northern 
fhore of the Propontis. Thefe were humiliating 
refolutions ; but fortunately for Philip, an event fell 
out, which prevented the execution of them fromr 
refleding much difcredit on his arms or policy. / 

Phocion , to whofe conduA the fafety of fo many 
important cities was principally owing, failed froni 
Byzantium amidft the grateful vows and acclama- 
tions of innumerable fpedlators. In his voyage 
tb the Cherfonefus , he captured a fleet of vidual- 
lers and tranfpbrt$ , carrying arms and ptovifions 
for the enemy. When he arrived in that penin- 
fula , he repreffed the infolence of the Cardians, 
wlio , reinforced by a Macedonian garrifon , had 
recently^ undertaken an expedition againft the city 
of Seftos. He recovered feveral places on the 

«* Flut. in Phocion. 
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6oa(^ of Thrace, which had rdudantiy fubmitted 
to the dominion of the Macedonians ; and, in 
concert with the inhabitants, took fuch meafures 
as feemed moft proper to, protedl the Athenian 
allies in thofe pacts , fiom future dangen Inftead 
of burdening the confederates with the mainte- 
nance of his army, he pJeatifuUy fupplied all the 
wants of his foldiers fronfi the enemy's country; 
He commanded in perfon the parties that went out 
to forage and to plunder ; and in one of tbofie ex* 
peditions^, received a dangerous wound, yet did 
not embark for his* return, until he had fpread the 
terror of the Athenian name , by ravaging with firs 
and fword the hereditary dominions of Philip '*. 

The meritorious fervices of Phocion were deep* 
ly felt and acknowledged by the communities 
whom he had proteded; and/ relieved "• The de^ 
liverance and gratitude of the Gherfonefus: , of 
Ferinthus, and of Byzantium, were teftifiedi by 
crowns, flatues, infcriptions, and altars ; and are 
(lill recorded in^ an oration of Demofthenes '\ 
which has defervedly furvived thofe perifhing 
monuments of gold and: marble. The decree of 
the Byzantines and: Perinthians , after defcribing 
the ancient and recent benefits of Athens towards 
them, enaded, that, in return for thofe favors i 
the Athenians flbould be entitled to the right of 
intermarriage , the privilege of .purchafin^ lands in 
their territories, the freedom of their* refpedive 
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'* Pint, in Phocion. et Diodor. vbi fupra. 
•^* Demofthen. de Coroalk. 
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CHAP, cities , and the firft and moft honorable place in 
XXXVI. all their entertainment and affemblies : That 
•whatever Athenians chofe to refide with them fhould 
be exempted from all taxes : And that, further, 
three ftatues, each fixteen cubits high, (hould be 
ereded in the port of Byzantium , reprefenting the 
republic of Athens , crowned by the Byziantines 
and Perinthians : That this crown (hould be pro- 
claimed at the four principal feftivals of Greece , in 
order to commemorate the magnanimity of Athens, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perin* 
thians." The inhabitants of the Cherfonefus were 
Apt lefs forward in their acknowledgments and re- 
wards. After a fimilar preamble, fetting forth the 
manifold favors of their great and generous allies, 
they refolved to crown the fenate and people of 
Athens with a golden crown worth fixty talents; 
and. to confecrate an altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenians. Thefe public and folcmn honors 
afforded matter of equal triumph to Phocion , who 
had executed , and to Demofthenes, who had ad- 
vifed the meafures, in confequence of which fuch 
juft glory had been acquired. At the diftance of 
feveral years, the orator ftill boafted of this im- 
portant fervice. " You' have frequently , Athe- 
nians !* rewarded, with crowns the- ftatefmen moft 
fuccefsful in conduding your affairs; But name, 
if you can , any other counfellor j any other ftatef- 
man, by whofe means the fiate itfelf bath been 
thus honored"/' 

'' Demofth* de Coron. 
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The circumftance which enabled Philip to elude c H A 1 
the violetice of the ftorm with which the hoftility xxxvi 
of Athens, Perfia, and fo many other powers, had ^^"""^ 
been long preparing to overwhelm him , took its slyfhu 
rife from an error of judgment, occafioned by that *»*«««« 
boundlefs ambition which formed the ruling paf- ™ftVfm 
fibn of the Macedonian prince. Beyond the con- a^^ainftthi 
fines of Thrace, and beyond the northern frontier ^^^'^^ 
of the Lower Moefia, dwelt a powerful Scythian 
tribe, in the. valuable peninfula contained between 
the weftern waves of the Euxine and the majeftic 
ftreaxn of the Danube. The roving and unfettled 
Hfe of the Scythians , like that of their defcendants 
the Tartars , had led them into this country , from 
their native and proper territories , embracing the 
vfix mouths of the Danube or Ifter, the banks of 
the Borifthenes, and the fhores of the Pains Moeo- 
tis:, "tvhich diftrids in ancient times had the name 
of Little Scythia '^ , and are ftill called Little Tar* 
tary". A monarch lefs warlike and lefs ambi* 
tious than Philip, might have obferyed, with indig* 
nation and regret, thofe fierce and rapacious Barba« 
rians, extending themfelves beyond their natural 
limits, and enjoying an eftabtiffament to the fouth 
of the^ Danube ; which great river, as he was al- 
ready mailer of Thrace , and counted the Triballi 
of Moefia among the number of his tributaries , 
Philip's proud and ufurping fancy had already 
grafped as the frontier of his empire, and the proper 
line of feparatibn between barbarous and civilized 

^^ ncrodotm ct Strabo, paffim. ^' Ofosrafih. df O^Anville. 
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lUtions. It "was ndt; therefore, witlioutfucfa excefs 
of joy as tranf|>orte4l him foeycmd the bounds of 
found policy 9 chat, ao^idft hb preparationft againft 
the cities oti the Pfopontis , he received aii 
kivitation from Atheas'% who ftyled hiaifeif king 
of the Scythians. y. to itiai*ch to his affiftance, ami 
to defeod his dominions, confifthig in the peninfulk 
above-mentioned V againft an invafion of the Iftri^ 
ans, "which the domeftic forces of Atheas were totally 
unable to refift. To this propofal was added a 
condition extremely, idluring to the king of Mactt* 
don , that if his auxiliary arms enabled! Atheas id 
vanquilb and expel the invaders, Philip iUoiild bd 
Darned jbeir to the kingdom of Scythia ( Itxr/ ac-' 
qording to the falhion of ancient times » Atheas 
dignified with the name of kingdom^ a territory 
littlef larger than the principality of Wales. 
. In greedily fnatching this bait laid for hia am« 
bition^ Philip was not enotigh oii his guard againfl: 
the uTual perfidy and levity of Barbarians ; nor 
did he fufficiehtly confider, that by fendlrtg a power- 
ful detachment : into Scythia, he muft greatly 
weaken his f3xertioi» againft the cities of the Pro- 
pontis. With fan Btdht and alacrijiy too rapid: 
for refledlibn, he eagerly clofed 'with the propofi- 
tionsof Atheas, fent i great body of forces to the 
north, and promifed*<to aflift thcmin perfon at the 
head of his whole army, iho^ld they encounter 
any difficulty in tjte execution of' their purpofe. 
Meanwhile the warlike chief of the Iftrians, whofe 
courage alone animated , and whofe condudl 
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rendered (accQ^vl ^ tfie arii^s of bis; foUowers, waf chap 
cut off by fud4ea des^tb ; (b« difpirit^ l^i^t^ xxxvu 
vrereaua^^^, dejScfitcd, <af^ rf pe|jed ; suk}, wub? 
Qi^t tbe dJB^^nce of IVJ^ci^don , Aib^s opce ipqro 
re;g?Wcd pffffpflipa 9^ his J^ingdqm, Tfcis iin^j^n 
peiJited fcx<>>J»tf ioQ J6irv«d <q difplay tb^ crafty an4 
faifideJK 39^jl?i?^ j^ his genqiop dcfofoijty, Thci 
MapedoPfiin.tfQQps >r^rc rj^fiiyed cpl^ly^ treated 
^ilh . cpptqippt , and ab(b)ut(&ly denied their (li^^ 
pplated pay 4od f^bfiQenqe, : Their juft remoni^ 
fifancef a^d c/^n^pj^fints Atbeas heard vrith fcorn, 
aiid totally difavowed the prppafijtiot)^ and pr^aiifi;^ 
q| tl^qfe. who, ftyled thepiifelves his aoxba/fadors ; 
Qbfervbg " how unlikely it wa^i that^ be fiioukl 
have fplipite^ tbq afliftance of tbe Macedonians, 
who, hrav^ as.;tjbey were, could fight only with 
men, while the. Scythians could combat cold and 
ffxx^ipe ; an4 that it wowld have been ftill more uih 
n^tqi^al to sigj^int Philip his fucqeffpr , fiflce ho 
hj^d a fpp qt Jn? own, wprthy <p inhqrit his crowUf 

ap4 <;liSpify'^"; :. ^ / . i 

Upon fi^ceiving an acqoi^pi; of the infolent. he-^ PhiUp re- 

haviqyr pj^it px^nqe whp had fp recently folicited "^J*^^** 
his alliaftcq , ^|ii)jip ^ while ftiJl bufily , bpt unfue- in vain, 
cefsful^y^, cflt^plpy^d, againft thp citij^s of the Prp-i 
pLppti^^. lent, an embaffy to Scythia, requiring; 
Athea^ to l^tisfy the juflt.dciraand^ pf the Mace* 
dpnian . trppps , ajid to indemnify himfelf for the. 
expenfe incurred in his defence. The ambaffa-r 
dor^s found tbp, king of Scythia in his flable , cur-, 
rying his hcarfc.{ When they teftified fqrprife at 

'7 Juain. I. ix. c, ii. 
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K A p, feeing him engaged in fuch an occupation , he 
:xxyi. aflced them , Whether their matter did not often 
employ himfelf in the fame manner? adding, that 
for his own part, in tinie of peace, he made not 
any diftindion between himfelf and his groom. 
When they opened theif" commiflGon, arid explained 
the demands of Philip, the fubtile Barbarian told 
them , that the poircrty of Scythia could riot 
furnifh a prefent becoming the greatnefs of their 
matter; and that, therefore, it feemed more eli- 
gible to offer nothing at all, than a prefent totally 
Bnworthy of his acceptance '*. 
hiiip dcb This cvafive and mortifying anfwer being 

)'X(ure t>rought to the king of Macedoh when foiled and' 
if ingra- fcaraficd, yet not difheartened, by his unprofperous * 
erw"^ expedition againtt Byzantium , fuftiifhed him with 
a very honorable pretence for raifmg the fiege of 
that plzice, and cohdiifting a powerful army ihtor 
Scythia i that he might chattife the treacheroiisi. 
ingratitude of a prince; who, after, Jliaving over- 
reached him by policy, now mocked him ^ith 
infolence. Having advanced to i;he frontier of 
Athesls's dominions, Philip had. reconrfe to hiSf' 
ufual arts, and fent a herald with the enfigns of' 
peade and friendfhip; ^o ahnonhce his arri\^al iri 
Scythia, in order to perform a folcfmn vow which 
he had made diinrig the fiege of Byzantium',' td 
eredl a brazen ftatu'e 'to Hercules on the bailks of 
the Danube. The cilhning Atheas was not the 
dupe of this artifice, which he knew how to eri-* 
counter and eludfe^ witH fimilar addrefs. Without 

'< Juftin. l.ix. c. ii. 

praifmg 
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praifing or blaming the pious intention of the king, chap, 
he coolly defired him to forward the ftatufc, which xxxvi, 
he himfelf would take care to ered in the ap- 
pointed place ; that fliould it be fet up with his 
concurrence and diredlion, it would probably be 
allowed to (land ; otherwife , he could give no 
aflurance that the Scythians would not pull it down, 
and melt it, to make points for their weapons '*. 

The return of the IVlacedonian herald gave the succfrsof 
fignal for hoftility. Philip entered the country h'«s«y- 
with fire and fword, deftroying the forefts and paf- ^^^1^^^. 
turage, and feizing the flaves and cattle, which 
formed the principal wealth of the Scythians. He 
feems to have employed feveral weeks in an ex« 
pedition , the circumftances of which , were they 
effentiai to th« defign of this work, could not be 
related with any fulnefs or accuracy. Countries 
in a paftoral ftate are but thinly peopled ; and 
Philip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanquifli with greater rapidity the wandering 
hordes, feparated from each other by wide inter- 
vals, according as a foreft, a meadow, or a dream 
, of frefli water, obtained their preference, and 
fixed their temporary abode. A party of Mace-. . 
donian foldiers beat up the quarters of a numerous 
and warlike clan, by which they were repelled, 
with the lots of feveral flain or taken. Among 
the latter was Ifmenias, an eminent mufician, who 
had been invited by liberal rewards to rcfide at 
the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Greece for his performance on the flute. This 

i* Juftio. 1. ix. c. a. 

Vol. V. ' E 
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diftinguifhed captive was fent as a prefent to Atheas, 
who was fo little delighted with his accomplilh- 
ments, that having heard him perform, he acknow- 
ledged the neighing of his horfe to be to his ear 
far more agreeable mufic. The fkirmifh in which 
Ifmenias was taken , feems to have been the prin- 
cipal advantage obtained by the Barbarians, whofe 
conftitutional courage, and impetuous ill-direded 
fury, was every- where overcome by the difciplined 
valor of the Macedonian phalanx **. 

Philip reaped fuch fruits from his expedition a$ 
might be expeded by a vidlory over a people who 
had no king but their general, no god but their 
fword, and no cities but the ground on which they 
occafionally encamped with their herds and fami- 
lies. The ipoil confifted in arms, chariots, twenty 
thoufand robuft captives , a greater number 
of mares, deftined to replenilh the ftuds of 
Pella *'. W^ are not informed whether Philip 
ereded the promifed ftatue to the great founder 
and protedor of his family and kingdom. It is 
probable that he impofed a tribute on the Scythians, 
as a mark of their fubmiffion ai;id dependence, 
purpofing to reduce them more thoroughly, when 
he had effeded his great defigns in Greece, to which 
country the filent operation of his intrigues now 
fummoned his return. 

But while he marched fouthward at the head of 
an army encumbered with baggage and fpoil , a 
very unexpeded event threatened to blaft his lau- 
rels , and to terminate at once his glory and his 

'• Juftin. 1. ii c. ^. 

f^ Coin]i»rc. Juftin. 1. ix. c. 2. et Strabo , f . 7^2. 
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life. Allured by the hopes of fliaring the warlike chap. 
plunder of the Scythians , the barbarous Triballi, xxxvi.. 
who had been often conquered, but never tho- 
roughly fubdued, befet by ambulh, and vigoroufly 
affaulted the Macedonians, en^iangled amidft the 
intricate windings of the moiAtains of Moefia; 
hoping to cut off, by one ftroke,^the flower of a 
nation whofe authority their own fierce fpirit of 
independence had very reludlantly condefcended 
to obey. The confufion and the danger was in- 
creafed by a mercenary band of Greeks, who, 
harafled by the fatigues of war and travelling, al- 
ways clamorous for pay, which was very irregu- 
larly paid them, and perhaps jealous of the Mace- 
donians, fejzed the prefent opportunity to defert 
the ftandard of Philip , and to reinforce the arms 
of theTriballi'*. 

The king of Macedon , too prudent to under- Aicxamieb 
take fuperfluous dllger , never acquired by valor favcs the 
what might be obtained by ftratagem; but when ^^er,**'* 
a neceflary occafion folicited his courage and his 
prowefs, he knew how to afllime the hero, and (if 
we may tranfpofe an ancient proverb ) ^* to eke 
out the fox's with the lion's Ikin ". *' The ur- 
gency of the prefent emergency fummoned all the 
firmnefs of his mind. With his voice and ex- 
ample he encouraged the aftoniihed and diflieart- 
ened Macedonians ; condudled his faithful guards 
to the heat of the battle, and fought with unex- 
ampled bravery, till the fame weapon >vhich pierced 

'* Juftin. 1. ix. c. ^* Plut. ill Alcxand. 
«' Vid. Pluuin Lyfand. 
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his horfe, laid the rider fenfelefs on the ground. 
The young Alexander, who fought near him^ 
derived peculiar glOry from faving the life of his 
father, whom h^ covered with his (hield, and de« 
fended by his fwo(d9 until his attendants conveyed 
liim to a place of fafety '^ ; the fon fo worthily 
fucceeding to the command ^ that the tumult was 
fortunately appeafed, and the Barbarians routed 
^nd put to flight. Philip's wound was attended with 
an incurable lamenefs, which he bore with much 
* impatience. His magnanimous fon endeavoured to 
remove his anxiety by aiking, how he could be 
chagrined at arl accident, which continually re« 
minded hina of his valor"? 

To repair the efifeds |of this unforefeen delay, 
the Macedonians hafliened through Thrace , where 
Philip, as he had reafon to expedl, was met by 
deputies from the Amphidyonic council, appoint- 
ing him general of their forces^bnd requeuing him 
to march into Greece with all convenient f^eed. 
The fecret pradlices and intrigues , which had beert 
ripening during the Scythian expedition, produced 
this extraordinary meffage, the remote as well as 
immediate caufes of which deferve to be diftindly 
unravelled, being the laft knot of a tragedy which 
involves the fate of Greece. 

The fpirited r^fiftance of Selymbria and Byzan- 
tium, the fuccefsful expeditions of Phocion in the 
Hcllefpont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors of 
Ochusking of Perfia, who thought it impoffible to 

** Plut. de Fortoo. AUxaad. ct Jnilin^ !; ix. c. 3. 
'> Flut. in AifxaQd. 
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employ his wealth more.ufefully than in bridling chap 
the ambition of Philip ; above all , the continual xxxvi. 
expoftulations and remonftrances of Demofthenest niamto 
confpired to roufe the Athenians from the lethargy ***"., 
in vrhich they had been long funk, and animated withvi. 
them Vfith a defire to carry on the war with adli- tor. 
vity and effedl againft the common enemy of Greece. 
In order to fave the ftate, they confented (though a.c.33su 
probably not without a violent ftruggle ) to abolifli 
the very popular law, or rather abufe, introduced 
by Eubulus. The theatrical amufements^ fo pat- 
fionately idolized by the multitude, were celebrated 
with lefs pomp and fplendor ; and the militaiy fund 
was thenceforth applied to its original and proper 
deftination. A fleet was equipped far fuperior to the 
naval ftrength of Macedon f*. The troops and par- 
tifans of that kingdom were driven from their anh* 
bulhes in Megara, and in the neighbouring territo- 
ries, where they had long watched an opportunity of 
4eftroying the liberty of Athens. Demofthenes, and 
Hyperides, an orator fecond only to Demofthenes, 
were difpatched into the Peloponnefiis and other 
parts of Greece , to perfuade the feveral republics 
to fecond the generous ardor of the Athenians, 
whofe recent fuccefe under Phocion added great 
weight to the arguments and eloquence of thofe 
illuftrious ftatefmen '^ 

Philip was accurately informed of all thofe tradt Dimcuv 
adions ; and the alarm univeffally fpread among ties with 
his faithihil emilTaries, inclined them rather to ex;- ph-Hpha^ 
aggeirate,, thaa to conceal, the danger. Highly toftru^gu 

** Deraoflbeii. de CtfronA^ '^ Idem , ihid. 
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provoked againft the Athenians, the continual op- 
pofers of his greatnefs , he was unable to retaliate 
their injuries. If he attacked them by land , he 
muft march through the territories of the Thebans 
and Theffalians, who, ever felfifh and capricious 
would be ready to forfake him with his good for- 
tune. His difgraceful expedition againft the cities 
of the Propontis, rendered the prefent jundure ex- 
tremely unfavorable to fuch a hazardous defign. 
Nor could he attempt, with any profpedof fuccefs, 
to attack the enemy by fea, fince the Athenian fleet 
fo far exceeded his own, that it had interrupted, 
and almoft totally deftroyed , the commerce of 
JMacedon. 

Amidft this complication of difficulties, Philip 
fhowed how well he underftood the unfteady tem- 
per of the Greeks , by raifing the ftege of Byzan- 
tium, and burying himfelf in the wilds of Scythia, 
till the fuming animolity of his adverfaries had time 
to evaporate. Not venturing on open hoftility, he, 
meanwhile , employed two fecret engines , which 
continued to work during his abfence , and from 
which he had reafon to expedk very fignal advan- 
tages before bis return. There lived at Athens a 
man of the name of Antiphon , bold , loud , and 
loquacious in the popular affembly, in which, how- 
ever, he had not a title to vote, much lefs to fpeak, 
his name not being recorded in the public regifter 
of the city. This defed pafled long unobferved, 
through that fupine negligence with which Demof- 
thenes fo frequently upbraids his countrymen. At 
length the treafon of Antiphon (for the Athenians 
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regarded an unqualified vbter in the affembly as a c H a F. 
iifurper of fove^pign power ) was difcovered , and xxxvi. 
arraigned by one of the many citizens to whom his 
infolence and cahimny had juftly rendered him ol> 
noxious; in confequence of which impeachment, 
the fuppofititious Athenian was diverted of his bor- 
rowed charader, and driven with ignominy from a 
country , whofe moft auguft rights and honors he 
had ufurped and difgraced. Stung with difap* 
pointmcnt and rage, Antiphon had recourfe to the 
king of Macedon , and offered himfelf for any en- 
terprife, however bloody or defperate, by which, 
in ferving the intereft of Philip, he might gratify 
his own thirft for vengeance. The ambitious Ma- 
cedonian kept his ends too fteadily in view, and 
purfued them with too much ardor and perfevc- 
rance, to be very delicate in chufing the meansf 
by which he might diftrefs his adverfaries. He 
greedily clofed, therefore, with the propofal of 
Antiphon , in whom he rejoiced to find an in(lru« 
ment fb fit for his fervice. 

The fuperiority of the Athenians by fea, which who it- 
their adual diligence in their docks and arfenals ^^^^*^^ 
fliowed them determined to maintain and increafe^ the Athc. 
formed the chief obftacle to the grandeur of Ma- ^^^^ 
cedon. By whom the defign was fuggefted , is 
unknown; but it was agreed between Philip and 
Antiphon, that the latter fhould return to Athens 
in difguife, infmuate himfelf into the Piraeus, and 
lie there in concealment, until he found an oppor« 
tunity to fet fire to the Athenian docks, and thus 
deftroy at once the main hope of the republic^ 

E4 
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HAP. While the artful king of Maccddn eluded the ftorm 
:xxvi. of his enemies by wandering in the woods of Scy*?' 
thia, his perfidious accomplice lurked like a fer^ 
pent, in the bofbm of Athens, being lodged with- 
. out fufpicion in the harbour yrhich glowed with the 
ardor of naval preparation , and into which were 
daily accumulated new maffes of tar , timber , and 
other materials, alike proper for a fleet, and for 
the purpofe of Antiphon. i 

hede. ^"^ ^^^ vigilance of Demofthencs difcovcrcd 

nde- this defperate defign, when on the point of execu- 
^nof/ ^^^"* ^^ imnoiediately flew to the Piraeus , dragged 
enes. Antipbon from his concealment, divefted him of 
bis difguife , and produced him at the bar of the 
aCfembly. . The capricious and deluded multitude,- 
alike prone to anger and to compaflion, were on this 
pccark)n very diflfercntly afifeded from what might 
be conjedured; Inftead of execrating a wretch 
capably of fuch black deepls, they beheld , with pity,, 
a noan once, regarded as their felIow-citi2;en, brought 
before them after a long abfence , and accufed , 
perhaps on vain pirefumptions , of fuch a horrid 
crime. They knew bcfides the wicked artifices of 
their orators , who, to increafe their own import- 
ance, pft;en terrified the public with falfe alarmsr 
and imaginary dangers. JEfchines, and other par* 
tifaqs qjjF Philip , were at hand to ftrcngthen thefe 
impreffions. They rcprefented the whole tranf. 
ajftioa of Demofthenes as a complication of fraud 
and cru(^lty.; loudly inveighed againft his infolent 
triumph over the calamities of the unfortunate r 
and reproached his ^nteriog by force into the houfe 
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inrliere Antiphpn was concealed, ar a violation of c H it 
freedom pregnant with the mod dangerous confe^ iOfX\ 
quences, and as trampling on the refpeded maxim 
of Athenian law and religion , that every man'5; 
lioufe was his fandluary ". Such was the eflFed of 
thefe clamors, that Antiphon was difmiffed witbr 
out the formality of a trial, and might, perhaps, 
have rrfqmed his purpofe with more fecurity than) 
before, had not the fenate of the Areopagus more 
carefully examined the information of Demofthenes, 
By the authority of that court , the traitor was again 
feized , and tried. Torture .which the inftitution 
of domeftic flavery introduced and rendered farni* 
liar in Greece, extorted from him a late and re. 
ludant confeffion; and his enormous guilt was 
punifiied with as enormous feverity **. 

Had the deteftable enterprifc of Antiphon been ™'V« 
croMrned with unmerited fuccels , Philip would have fj^^ 
attained his purpofe of ruining Athens, by a rude ^roiiiac 
ilroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines which 2|*(^ 
he fet in motion for gaining the fame end , at ^ 
time when be was obliged to fly the awakencfd re* 
ientment of Greece, and to bury in the wilds of 
Scythia the difgrace fuftained before the walls of 
Byzantium , will not be eafily matched by any pa« 
rallel trania^dioos in hiftory , whethei: we confider. 
the profound artifice with which the plan W2|S cpn-^ 
trived and combined , the nice adaptation of the 
fe veral parts , or the unwearied dexterity with \ybich 

'* Lyfias paffini in Agorat. et Eratoftb. 

** Oemofthencs de Coron. who gives tht konorable tccoiint 
•f his own condoot defcribed in tht text. 
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HAP. the whole was carried into execution. It is on thi$ 
cxxvi. dccafion that Demofthcnes might juftly exclaim, 
" In one circumftance, chiefly, is Philip diftin- 
guilhed above all his ambitious prcdeccffors , the 
enemies of Grecian freedom. His meafures re- 
quired the co-operation of traitors, and traitors he 
has found more corrupt and more dexterous than 
ever appeared in any former age ; and , what is 
moft worthy of remark , the principal inftruments 
of his ambition flourifhed in the bofom of , that 
ftate , whofe public councils moft openly oppofed 
his greatncfs^'" ' 
is ani. '^^^ ^^^ approached for convening at Delphi 
nsfent thc vemal affcmbly of the Amphidlyons. It was 
om evidently the intereft of the Athenians , and mieht 

thens as, --^ n t r i'«ni» 

fputtesjto have been expected from their juft refentment 
I'a "«. ^g^^^ft Philip , that they fhould fend fuch depu- 
ties to the city of Apollo , as were moft hoftile 
to the Macedonian , and moft zealous in the 
cjaufe of liberty and their country. But intrigue 
and cabal prevailed over every motive of public 
utility ; and the negligent or fadlious mpkitude 
were perfuaded , at a crifis which demanded the 
moft faithful and incorrupt minifters , to employ , 
as their reprefcntatives in the Amphidyonic coun- 
cil , JEfchines and Midias ; the former of whom 
had fo often reproached , and the latter had , on 
one occalion, ftruck Demofthenes in the public 
theatre " ; and who were both not only the declared 

^^ Demofih. de Coron. 

7' DemoIUi. in Mid. et JEfchiii. in Ctefipbont. 
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enemies of this illuftrious patriot, but, as ^ell as c U ii^ P* 
their colleagues Diognetus and Thraficles , the xxxvJU 
*warm and adive partifans of the king of Macedon. 
Soon after their arrival at Delphi, Midias and 
Diognetus '* pretended ficknefs , that they might 
allow ^fchines to difplay, uncontrolled, his fupe« 
rior dexterity; and to adl a part, which, requiring 
the deeped dillimulation , might be performed moft 
fuccefsfully by a fmgle traitor. The Amphidyons 
were employed in repairing the temple ; the facred 
offerings, which had been removed and fold by . 
the impiety of the Phocians, were colleded from 
every quarter of Greece; and new prcfents were 
made by feveral Hates , to fupply the place of the 
old , which could not be recovered. 

The Athenians particularly fignalized their pious wboprt. 
munificence, and fent, among other dedications^ featadt. 
ieveral golden fhields , with the following infcripr the temple 
tion : ** Taken from the Medes and Thebans , >»>P»!^y «^ 
when they fought againft Greece." This offering, the The.** 
highly offenlive to the Theban deputies, was pre- bant, 
maturely fufpended in the temple ; the Thebans 
murmured, the Amphidyons liftened to their com* 
plaints , and it was whifpered in the council , that 
the Athenians deferved punifliment for prelenting 
their gift to the god , before it had been regularly 
confccrated , together with the other offerings. 
Pretending high indignation at thefe murmurs, 

'* JEfchioet rays , A'cy^uro* ^ivfiTTsn ; " That Diognetus wat 
Icized with a fever, and that the fiune misfortvne happened to 
Midias, ** p. 290. . . 
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JEfchines'' rufhed into the affcmbly , and bes[an a 
formal , yet fpirited defence of his countrymen; 
when he was rudely interrupted by a Locrian , of 
Amphifla'*, a city eight miles didant from Del* 
phi, which growing populous and powerful on the 
ruins of Crifla and Cirrha , had ventured to culti- 
vate the Girrhean plain, which, near three cen- 
turies before, had been defolated by the Amphic- 
tyons , (olemnly cohfecrated to Apollo , and devoted 
to perpetual fterility'^ . * 

The artful Locrian , afieding a religious ?;eal not 
lefs ardent than the patriotifm of ^fchines , cla* 
moroufly interrupted that orator , calling aloud in 
the aflerobly , that it ill became the dignity of thb 
Amphidlyons to hear with patience the juftifica* 
tion, much lefs the praifes of Athens, a city im- 
pious and profane, which, in defiance of human 
and divine laws, had fo recently abetted the exe- 
crable facrilege of the Phocians ; that if the Am- 
phidyons followed his advice , or confulted the 
didates of duty and honor , they would not al- 
low the deteded name of the Athenians to be 
mentioned in that auguft council '*. 

rwcSjpiov. JEfcbin. p. 290. 

'^ iEfchincs varnishes the ftory wid) inimitable addreb i 

yir© yitfitocf vrouiumg fJurtrxnuMg ^ tvu; it Hut ixifiovia rmo; i^atfiocfTX' 
VEiv uvTW ^ftxyQ/mvii* *' He was mtcrrapted by the vociivratioii 
of a oertain AmphiireAa , a man the moft impudent, totally illi- 
terate, and perhaps impelled to folly by fome offended divinity. ** 

^» See thefe events particularly related, vol. L c. «. p. ai3. 

^' JEfchin. in CteCphont. 
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' JEfchincs tbus obtained an opportunity of ex- 
citing fuch tumults in the affembly as fuited the 
views of Philip''. In the ardor of patriotic in-, 
dignation , which he knc\V fo well to aflume , he 
poured forth a torrent of impetuous invedive 
againft; the infolentLocrian, and his city Amphifla; 
not only juftified the innocence, but difplayed 
Vith oftentation, the illudrious merit of the Athe« 
cians; and then addrefling the Amphidlyons with a 
look peculiarly earneft and expreffive, "Say, ye 
Grecians ! Ihall men who never knew the exalted 
pleafures of virtue and renown, be fuflfered to tear 
from us the ineftimable rewards of glory fo juftly 
earned'*? Shall men, themfelves polluted by facri- 
lege , and already devoted to deftrudlion by the moft 
awful imprecations, prefume to call the Athenians 
profane and impious ? Look down , ye reverend 
guardians of religion ! look down on that plaiti 
(pointing to the Cirrhean plain , which might be 
fecn from the temple ) , behold thefe lands anciently 
devoted to the god , but now appropriated and cul- 
tivated by the Amphiffeans ; behold the numerous 
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'^ Demofiheo. de Corond. 

7* The perftiaGve energy with which £f«hines defends his 
treachery, or rather dirplayt bis patriotirm, on this occafion , is 
jioc excelled by any thing in Demoilhenes hiinfelf. Had the 
worlcs of the latter perished, the two orations of Arcbines ( de 
U\^ Legatione. and in Ctefiphont.) would have juftly been re- 
garded as tilt mod perfect models of eloquence produced by hu- 
man genius. But the works, and even the name of JEfchines » 
are eclipfed in the fame of his fival. So difproportionate are the 
rewards of acting a firft and a fecond Ipart , and fo juft tl|e p.oet*s 
advice to all candidates for fame: 
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HAP. buildings which they have eredled there, and that 
xxxvi» accurfed port of Cirrha, juftly demolifhed by our 
anceftors , now rebuilt and fortified* " ^fchincs 
here read the oracle of Apollo, which condemned 
that harbour and thofe lands to perpetual defola- 
tion. Then proceeding with increafed vehemence: 
" For myfelf, Ye Grecians! I fwear, that I my- 
felf, my children, my country, will difchargeour 
duty to heaven; and, with all the powers and fa- 
culties of mind and body, avenge the abominable 
violation of the confecrated territory. Do you, 
Amphidlyons ! ^ determine as wifdom Ihall dircA. 
Your offerings are prepared , your vidlims ate 
brought to the altar; you are ready to offer folema 
prayers for bleffings on yourfelves, and on the re- 
publics which you reprefent. But confider with 
what voice, with what heart j with what confidence, 
you can breathe out your petitions, while you fuf- 
fer the profanation of the Amphiffeans to pafs 
unrevenged. Hear the words of the imprecation , 
not only againft thofe who cultivate the confecrated 
ground, but againft thofe who negledl to puniffi 
them : " May they never prefent an acceptable 
offering to Apollo, Diana, Latona , or Minerva 
the provident ; but may all their facrific€S and re- 
ligious rites be for ever rejeded and abhorred'*!" 
which eic. The warmth of ^fchines occafioncd the utmoft 
Ihhdtl conftifion in the affembly. The golden (hields 
credwar. • irregularly dedicated by the Athenians, were no 
longer the fubjedl of difcourfe. This flight 

'» Paufanias Phocic. et Sfchin. in Ccefiphont. 
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impropriety difappeared amidft the enormous impie- 
ties of the Amphiffeans, which had been fo forcibly 
painted to the fuperflitious fancies of the terrified 
multitude.. It was determined , after violent con- 
tentions between thofe who accufed , and thofe who 
defended , this unhappy people , that the Amphic- 
tyons, having fummoned the affiftance of the citi-i 
zens of Delphi, (hould next day repair to the Cir-i 
rhean plain , in order to bum , cut down , and deftroy 
the houfes and plantations , which had fo long 
adorned and defiled that devoted territory. The 
ravagers met with little oppofition in performing 
this pious devaftation ; but as they returned to- 
wards the temple , they were overtaken and af- 
faulted by a numerous party of Amphiffeans, wha 
threw them into difordcr, took feveral prifoners^ 
and purfucd the reft to Delphi. The fignal of war 
was now raifed ; the infulted Amphidlyons , in 
whofe perfons the fandity of religion had been vio- 
lated , complained to their refpedtive republics , 
while the recent audacity of the Amphiffeans ag- 
gravated their ancient crimes and enormities. But 
agreeably to the languor inherent in councils which 
poffefs only a delegated authority , the meafcires of 
the Amphidyons were extremely flow and irrcfo- 
lute; and when they at length raifed an army un- 
der the command of Cottyphus, a Theffalian, and 
a creature of Philips , their operations were ill 
conduded and unfuccefsfur*. 

Affairs were thus brought to the iffue which had 
been expeded by iEfchines, and the accomplices 

'* JECcbin. in Cccfiphont. 
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•who aflifted him in promoting the intercft of the 
king of Macedon. They loudly declaimed in the 
council againft the lukewarm indifference of the 
Grecian ftates in a war whiph fo deeply concerned 
the national religion. " It becatbe the Amphic«- 
tyons, therefore, as the minifters of Apollo, and 
the guardians of his temple , to fcek out and eni* 
ploy fomc more powerful inftrument of the di- 
vine vengeance. Philip of Macedon had for- 
tnerly given proof of his pious zeal in the Pho- 
cian war. That prince was now returning in tri- 
umph from his Scythian expedition. His afliffc- 
ance muft again be demanded (nor would it be de- 
tnanded in vain) to defend the caufe of Apollo and 
the Cacred fhrine. " This propolal being approved, 
a deputation of the Amphidyons met Philip in 
Thrace. He received theii; welcome meffage with 
well-affeded furprife , but declared his veneration 
for the commands of the council , which he flibuld 
be ever ready to obey ". 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper 
meafures for ading as general of the Amphic- 
tyons , and provided a fufficient number of tranf- 
ports to convey his army into Greece. He under, 
flood that notwithftanding the intrigues of iEfchi- 
nes and his aflbciates, the Athenians had been per* 
fuaded by Demofthenes .to oppofe his defign, and 
that their admirals Chares and Proxenus prepared 
%o intercept his paffage with a fuperior naval 
force. To baffle thisoppofition, Philip employed 

^' Afchiii. ia Clefipliont, 
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a ftraugetn. A light brigantine was difpatched to 
IVIacedon with letters of fuch import as gave rea- 
fon to believe that he purpofed immediately re- 
turning into Thrace '*. Befides writing to Anti- 
pater , his principal confidant and minifter, he took 
care to mafk his artifice , by fending letters to his 
queen Olympias. The brigantine defignedly fell 
into the hands of the Athenians. The difpatches 
were feized and read ; but the letter of the queen 
was politely forwarded to its deftination ". The 
Athenian admirals quitted their ftation , and Phi-- 
lip arrived , without oppofition , on the coaft of 
Locris , from whence he proceeded to Delphi. 

Though the Macedonians alone were far more 
numerous than feemed neceffary for the reduftion 
of Amphiffa, the king, in the month of Novem- 
ber, difpatched circular letters through moft parts 
of Greece , requiring from the Thebans , Pelo- 
ponnefians, and other ftates, the afliftance of their 
combined arms to maintain the caufe of the Am- 
phidyons and Apollo. The Thebans, rather inti- 
midated by a powerful army in their neighbour- 
l)Ood , ^han inclined to the Macedonians, of whofe 
defigns they had lately become extremely jealous, 
ifent a fmall body of infantry to join the ftandard 
of Philip. The Lacedaemonians , long difgufted 
with the meafures of Greece , and envying the 
power of Macedon , which they had not public 
fpirit to oppofe , beheld all recent tranfaAions with 
a contemptuous difregard , and feemed firm in 
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*' Flut. fn Deinetr. 
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their purpofe of preferving a fallen neutrality. 
The Athenians , awakened by the adivity of Dc- 
hiofthenes to a fenfe of their danger , oppofed 
Philip with ten thoufand mercenaries , defpiling 
the threats of the oracle , againft thofe who took 
part with the impious Amphiffeans. The orator 
boldly accufed the Pythian prieftefs and her minif- 
ters of being bribed to Philippife, or to prophefy^ 
as might beft fuit the intereft of Philip ; while ^f- 
chines , on the other hand , accufed his adverfary 
of having received a thoufand drachmas, afid an 
annual penfion of twenty minae , to abet the im- 
piety of Amphiffa **. The king of Macedon, 
without waiting for any farther reinforcement than 
that which he had received from the Thebans , bie- 
fieged, took, and garrifoned that unfortunate city ; 
and having routed and put to flight the Athenian 
mercenaries , fpread the terror of his arms round 
all the neighbouring territory ". 

The news of thefe%vents occafioned dreadful 
conftcrnation in Athens. The terrified citizens, 
who could vi<^ be perfuaded to tear themfelves from 
their beloved pleafures in order to defend AmphilTa, 
believed the moment approaching when they muft 
defend their own walls againft the victorious in- 
vader. After lefe altercation and delay than ufually 
prevailed in their councils , they fent an embafly to 
Philip, craving a fufpenfion of hoftilitics , and, at 
the fame time , dilpatched their ablcft orators to 
roufe the Greeks from their fupine negligence , and 
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to animate and unite them againft a Barbarian, who, 
under pretence of avenging the offended divinity 
of Apollo , meditated the fubjugation of their 
common country. Megara , Euboea , Leucas, 
Corinth , Corcyra , and Achaia , favorably re- 
ceived the ambaffadors, and readily entered into a 
league againft Macedon. Thebes fluduated in 
uncertainty , hating the Athenians as rivals , and 
dreading Philip as a tyrant. The fituation of the 
Theban territory , through which Philip mud 
inarch before he could invade Attica, rendered the 
decifton of that people peculiarly important *'. To 
gain or to retain their friendQiip, the intrigues of 
Philip , the eloquence of Athens , had been em- 
ployed with unwearied affiduity. The Thebans 
temporized , deliberated , refolved , and changed 
their refolutions. The partifans of Athens were 
moft numerous , thofe of Macedon moft aAive, 
while the great body of the Theban people heard 
the clamors and arguments of both parties with 
that (lupid indifference , and took their meafures 
with that lethargic flownefs, which difgraced even 
the heavy charader of Bceotians *'. 

To fix their wavering irrefolution, and to awaken 
their fenfibility \ Philip at length had recourfe to 
the ftrong impreflion of terror. From the general 
wreck of Phocis , his forefight and policy had 
fpared the walls of Elataea , a city important by 
its fituation between two ranges of mountains^ 
which opened into Phocis and Boeotia. The citadel 
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? A p. >vas built on an eminence , wafhed by the rivet 
5CX VI. Cephiffus, which flowed in a winding courfe through 
Boeotia into the lake Copais ; a broad expanfe of 
Vater, which, by fcveral navigable ftreams., com* 
xnunicated with Attica. This valuable poft, con- 
veniently fituate for receiving reinforcements from 
Theffaly arid Macedon , commanding the paffagc 
into Bteotia , diftant only two days march front 
Attica , and which , being garfifoned by a power- 
ful army , might continually alarm the fafety of 
Thebes and Athens , Philip feized with equal bold- 
iiefs and celerity " , drew the greater part of hi^ 
troops thither, repaired and ftrengthened the walls 
bf the place ^ and having thus fecured himfelf froni 
furprife, watched a favorable opportunity of in- 
fliding puilifhmerit on the Athenians , who had 
given him fuflficient ground to reprefent them a^ 
the enemies of the Araphidlyonic council '^ , by 
Whofe authority the king of Macedon afifeded to 
be guided in all his operations, 
irm V We are not acquainted with the immediate ef- 
5Jfei>y JFed of this vigorous meafure on the refolutions of 
the Thebans ; but the terror and conftcrnation of 
the tincorrupt part of the citizens, may be conjec- 
tured by what^happened on the fame occafion at 
Athens. It was late in the evening when a couriet 
arrived with the melancholy tidings that Philip had 
taken poffeffion of Elataea. The people had re- 
tired to their houfes; the magiftrates fupped in the 
Firytanaetim ; but in a moment all were abroad. 

•» Dioiloh ct Dcmoftiielii tibi fupra. •» H^Rhih. fn CteDjphoht. 
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Some haftened to the generals ; others went in queft 
pf the officer *' whofe bufinefs it was to fummon the 
citizens to council ; mod flocked to the market- 
place ; and , in order to make room for the affen^ 
bly , pulled down or burned the temporary woodea 
edifices ereded by the tradefmen or artificers who 
expofed their wares to fale in that fpacious fquare. 
Before dawn the' confufion ceafed ; the citizens 
were all affembled ; the fenators took their places ; 
the prefident reported to them the alarming intelir 
ligence that had been received The herald then, 
proclaimed with a loud voice. " That he who ha4 
any thing to offer on the prefent emergency , Ihould 
mount the roftrum , and propofe his advice." The 
invitation , though frequently repeated, was re- 
ceived with filence and difmay. The magi Urates , 
the generals , the demagogues ^ were all prefent ; 
but none obeyed the fummons of the herald , which 
DemoHhenes calls the voice of their country im? 
ploring the affiflance of her children *'. 

At length that accomplilhed orator arofe, and 
obtained the noblefl triumph of patriotifm ; havir^ 
propofed , amidft univerfkl conflernatioa , an ad« 
vice equally prudent , generous , and fuccefsful. 
He began by darting a ray of hope into the de- 
fponding citizens , and aCTuring them that , were 
jiot the Thebans , the greater p^rt at leafl; of the 

•• Toy TocXiriyyiTfiv sxoOmv , p. 3*7. 

•' KaXaoTig it rn? xoiwjc ^uroiiog 0amii tqv tfwrrx unp awru- 
fi«5* jf» yocp O'xvipvi x»TM ryg w,u*j 0«f)fy aOijfo-i, Tovrtiv xonw tuq 
9ruTotiog iatocwf t^t iyu^ixt^ p. 3I»7. The paflage that foUowi bat ) 
l^een often cited, and can never be too much ftudied* as one oC 
tlie fineft examples of oratorical narration. 
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F k p: Thebans , hoftile to Philip , that prince would not 

xxvia be adtually ported at Elat^ea , but on the Athenian 

frontier. He exhorted his countrymen to fhakc 

off the unmanly terror which had furprifed them; 

and , inftead of fearing for themfelves , to fear only 

for their neighbours, whofe territories were more 

immediately threatened, and who muft fuftain the 

firft fhock of the invafion. '^Let your forces,** 

continued be, ^* immediately march to Eleufis, in 

t)rder to flhow the Thebans, and all Greece, that 

as thofe who have fold their country, are fupported 

by the Macedonian forces at Elat?ea , fo you are 

ready to defend with your hereditary courage and 

fortune thofe who fight for liberty. Let ambaffa- 

dors at the fame time be fent to Thebes, to remind 

that republic of the good offices conferred by your 

anceftors ; to affure the Theban^ , that you do not 

confider them as aliens; that the people of Athens 

have forgot all recent hoftilities with the citizens 

of Greece, and will never forfake the caufeof their 

common counfry , which is adually , in a peculiar 

manner , the caufe of Thebes. To this commu-' 

nity, therefore, offer your moft difinterefted fer* 

vices. To make any demand for yourfelves, 

would be highly improper in the prefent jundure, 

Affure them that you are deepjy aflfeded by their 

danger , and prepared generoufly to defend them to 

the utmoft of yonr power." 

^^ Tbefe propofals being received with general ap- 

for probation , Demofthenes drew up^ a formal decree 

p"''- for carrying them into execution ; a decree which 

lift. niay be confidered as the expirin|f voice of a people » 
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who , agreeably to the magnanimous counfel of c H A i 
Pericles , had determined » that when every thing xidCvri- 
mortal perifhed , the fame of Athens fhould re- 
main **. Having painted , in the moft odious 
colors, the perfidy and violence of Philip i and 
having ftigmatized with due fe verity the recenjt 

^ ** See ToK ii. c. xv. p. 3^3. In defeadiog bis own coadnct» 
notwithftanding the uufortunate confequences with which it wm 
attended, Demofthenes Teems animated by th« true Tpirit of Pe* , 
ricIesM B8>^0MLxt r< y^ ttocox^g^ov uTUf ^ i^ /jlh tfoo; i<o; i^ $tuv ! f^ihig 
nrv vTre^XHV Socv/jlouti , ockKet f/ar twota; o Xsyoj $iugtiTctr»' ei yxf 

aJrwj a^05'«T£ov 77 ;T«X<i raruiv w' w^i^ m ^o^r,^ fi ^ooyovvv if m ixiK» 
Xotrc? aiwwj iix^ Xoyov* The beauties of fuch paffages , depeiidinc 
chiefly on the collocation of words ami fentiments, of which Pe- 
mofthenes, of all ■ writers , was the greaceft mailer, cannot be> 
traoflate^. The meaning is , "I will venture to fay what U 
contrary to common opinion , and, in the name of the Gods! 
regard not its extravagance , bot examine it with indulgence* 
Had all ^f you forefeen what was going to happen, had the 
confequences of our conduct been maiiifeft « and had you , Sfchi* 
nes, repeatedly proclaimed them with a loud voice, you, who 
then opened not your mouth » yet the Athenians ought not to 
have forlaken the cauCe of Grecian freedom , unlels they forfook 
their glory, their anceftors, and their renown with fucceedine 
ages. *' The fame thought is expreifed in language ftill bolder » 
after the hearers are prepared for It , by a page of the moft ank 
mated eloquence : k^aax i^i 9 oVo^c mMip-nrz 9 oai^t^ A&7i9Xtot 9 ro# 
v^fpTiK d^roCfTW OiSyhfix; 1^ fftarjugioig xivSuyev fcpx^svoi* y fiM rn^ sv 
JiLoipoi6oni^f9iuv^£wce9Tocg ruf ^poyoiuf ^ etc. See the paflTage p. 343<t 
He fwears by thofe who fell at Marathon , t^Iataea , Salamis , and 
ArtemiGom, that the Athenians did not err in defending » with 
unequal fbrfune, and againft fuperior farce, the public £ifety an* 
liberty. Such pafla^es , when detached, may appear extravi^. ,, , 

Sant and gigantic; but, as in the church of St. Peter^s. where all 
is arranged with fuch admirable fymmetry, that no figure appears .. 
' beyond the natural fize , (b , in the works of Demofthenes » a9m 
thing appears monftroas, bccanfe all is great* 

F4 
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, inftanccs of his injuftice and luft of povrer , the ori,. 

, tor concludes, "For fuch reafons , the fenate and 
people of Athens, emulating the glory of their 
anceftors , to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the intereft of their particular repub- 
lic, and humbly rfevering the gods and heroes, 
guardians of the Athenian city and territory , wbofe 
jdd they now implore , have refolved to fend to the 
coaft of Bceotia a fleet of two hundred (ail , to 
march to Eleufis with their whole military ftirength, 
to difpatch ambafladors to the feveral ftates o% 
Greece, and particularly to the Tfacbans, encou- 
raging them to remain unterriHed amidft tbe dan- 
gers which threaten them, and to exert themfelves 
manfully in defence of the common caufe , with 
^iffurance that the people of Athens , unmindful 
of old or later differences which have prevailed be- 
tween the two republics , are determined and ready 
to fupport them with all their faculties, their trea- 
fures , their navies , and ibeir arms ; well knowing, 

• that to contend for pre-eminence with the Greeks 
is an honorable conteft; but to be commanded 
b^y a foreigner, and to fuffer a Barbarian to wreft 
the fovereignty from their hands , would tarnifh 
their hereditary glory , and difgrace their country 
for ever ". 
he- The fame undaunted fpirit which di<9;ated this 
decree , attended the exertions of Dempfthenes in 
his embaffy to Thebes, in which he triumphed 
over the intrigues of Amyntas and Clearchus, and 
ovey the eloquence of Philon of Byzantium , the 
emifljiries employed by Philip on this inaportant. 
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eccafion. The Thebans pafled a decree for re- c h 4 ^ 
ceiving with gratitude the proflFered afliftance of xxxvi. 
Athens ; and the Athenian aymy having foon after 
taken the field, were admitted within the Theban 
walls , and treated with all the flattering diftindions 
of ancient hofpitality *'. 

Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards this Pfep"^ 
Bce^otian frontier, Jus detached parties were foiled both*ad"t 
in two rencounteiq||||4th thi confederates. Regard- forth? 
lefeofthefe loffes ;' to which , perhaps, he puiu ^^^^^^ 
pofely fubmitted , aMbcefTary (Iratagems to draw nea. 
the enemy from their walls, he proceeded with liis 
main body, thirty-two thoufand ftrong, to the 
plain of Chaeronca. This place was confidere4 
by Philip as well adapted to the operations of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; and the ground for his eiv 
campment, and afterwards the field of battle, were 
chofen with equal fagacity ; having in view , oa 
one fide, a temple of Hercules, whom the JVIace- 
donians regarded as the author of their royal houfe, 
and the high protedlor 9f their fortune ; and , 01^ 
the other, the banks bf the Thcrmodon , a fmall 
liver flowing into the Cephiffus , announced by 
the oracles of Greece as the deftined fcene of de- 
folation and woe to their unhappy country **. The 
generals of the confederate Greeks had been muck 

lefs careful to avail themfelves of the powerful 

/- 

V Demoftiienos , who furnishes the above qarrative avoidt 
4welliiig on the following melancholy events, which 9re related by 
Diodorus, I. xvi. !p. 475 1 et fe^f. Plut. in Alexand. Strabo« 1. ix. 
p. 4T4. JHiHn, 1. ix. c. iii. et PauDiaias Bceotie. 

>« Plut. in Vic Dcmoftlv 
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CHAP, fandlions ,of fuperftition. Unreftrainqd by inaufpi* 
^tiLXVh cious facrifices , the Athenians had left their city 
at the exhortation of Dcmofthenes , to wait no 
other omen but the caufe of their country. Re^ 
gardlefs of oracles , they afterwards advanced to 
the ill-fated Thermodon, accompanied by the 
Thebans, and the fcahty reinforcements raifed by 
the iflands, and Hates of Pelo]X)nnefus , which had 
' joined their alliance.gi Xbei|(|Pl|[ny amounted to 
thirty thoufand men , -animafed by the nobleft 
caufe for which men can ftm, but commanded by 
the Athenians Lyficlcs anoChares, the firft but 
little, and the fecond unfavorably, known; and 
by Theagenes the Theban , a perfon ftrongly fuf- 
peded of treachery; all three creatures of cabal, 
and tools of faction, flaves of incereft or volup- 
tuoufnefs , whofe charadlers ( efpecially as they had 
been appointed to command the only dates whofe 
ftame , rather than virtue , yet oppofed the public 
enemy ) are alone fuflicient to prove that Greece 
was ripe for ruin. 
Aiextn- When the day approached for abolifliing the tot- 

thcTh" ^^"'^g independence of thofe turbulent republics , 
«aiu. which their own internal vices, and the arms and 

intrigues of Philip , had been gradually undermining 
^ for twenty-two years , both armies formed in battle 
array before the rifing of the fun. The right wing 
of the Macedonians was headed by Philip, who 
judged proper to oppofe in perfon the dangerous 
fury of the Athenians. His fon Alexander, only 
nineteen years of age, but furrounded by expe- 
rienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 
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faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxi- 
liaries of either army were ported in the centre. 
in the beginning of the adlion, the Athenians 
charged with impetuofity, and repelled the oppo- 
fing divifions of the enemy; but the ybuthful ar- 
dor of Alexander obliged the Thebans'* to retire, 
the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The 
adivity of the young prince completed their dit 
order , and purfued the fcattered multitude with his 
Thefialian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals , too much 
elated by their firft advantage , loft the opportunity 
to improve it ; for, having repelled the centre and 
right wing of the Macedonians, except the phalanx, 
which was compofed of chofen men , and imme- 
diately commanded by the king , they , inftead of 
attempting to break this formidable body, by at- 
tacking it in flank, preffed ** forward againft the 
fugitives, the infolent Lyficles exclaiming in vain 
triumph , *• Purfue , my brave countrymen ! let 
us drive the cowards to Macedon **. Philip ob- 
ferved this rafh folly with contempt, and faying to 
thofe around him, "our enemies know not how 
to conquer," commanded his phalanx, by a rapid 
evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, from 
vrhich they poured down , firm and colledled , on 
the advancing Athenians, whofe confidence offuc- 
pefs had rendered them totally infenfible to danger. 
But the irrefiftible fhock of the Macedonian fpear 
converted their fury into defpair. Above a thoufand 
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^' Plutarch, in Alexsad. *' Polycn. straUcem. L it. a. Ua 
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€ n k T» Ml , two tboufand were taken prifoners ; Ae 
XXXVI. reft efcaped by a precipitate and fliameful flight. 
Of the Thcbans more were killed thw taken. 
, • Few of the confederates periihed , as thejr had ^tde 

fliare in the a<ftion , and as Phi^p , perceiving his 
victory to be complete , gave orders to (pare the 
vanquilhed, with a^ clemency unufual in that age, 
and not le(s honorable to his underftanding thaa 
his heart; fince his humanity thus fubdued the 
minds , and gained the affedipns , of his conquered 



enemies *\ 



According to the Grecian cuftom , the battle was 
fitsth/*" followed by an entertainment, at which the king, 
field of prefiding in perfon , received the congratulations of 
his friends, and the humble fiippjications of the 
Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies of their 
flain. Their requeft , which ferved as an acknow- 
ledgment of their defeat , was readily granted ; but 
before they availed therafelves of the permiffion to 
carry off their dead , Philip , who with bis natural 
intemperance had protradlcd the entertainment til^ 
morning, iffued forth with his licentious com- 
panions to vifit the field of battle; dieir heads; 
crowned with feftive garlands, their mindjs intoxi* 
cated with the infolence of wine and victory , yet 
the fight of the flaughtered Theba^ns, which firft 
prefented itfelf to their eyes , and particularly the 
fecred band of friends and lovers , who lay covered 
with honorable wounds , on the ^ot where they 
had been drawn up to fight , brought back the^e 

• V ?aufiiii. Achaic. DMor. ct Juftin , vbi fiifw* 
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infolent fpedators to the fentiments of reafon and chap. 
faumanity. Philip beheld the awful fcene with a xkXvi. 
mixture of admiration and pity; and, after an af- 
feding filence, denounced a folemn curfe againft 
thofe who bafely fufpeded the fiiendihip of fuch 
brave men to be tainted >vith criminal and in- 
famous paflions ". 

But this ferious tehiper of mind did not laft HiiieWty 
long ; for having proceeded to that quarter of the "pri- 
field where the Athenians had fought and fallen, '1^1'^^^,)^^ 
the king abandoned himfelf to all the levity and 
littleneft of the ttioft petulant joy. Inftead of be- 
ing imprefled with a deep fenfe of his recent dan- 
ger ^ and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven for the 
faappinefs of his efcape , and the importance of his 
VicSdry, Philip only compared the boaftful pre- 
ticnfions, with the mean performances of his Athe- 
nian enemies, and , flruck by this contraft, re- 
faearfed, with the infolent mockery of a buflfoon, the 
pompous declaration of war lately drawn up by the 
ardent patriotifm and too fanguine hopes of De- 
inoflhenes. It was on this occafion that the orator 
Deoiades at once rebuked the folly , and flattered 
the ambition of Philip, by aflcing him, Why he 
aflumed the charader of Therfites , when fortune 
affigned him the part of Agamemnon '* ? 

Whatever might iffcthe efifed of this fharp re- The differ- 
primand "*, it is certain that the^^king of Macedon ent treat. 
indulged not , on any future occafioil , k vain JJ^auic 

** Plutarch in Pelopid. '* Idem in Deiiioftbgn. 

'** Platarch afcribes to this ihiart obfervation the moderation of. 
Fhilip*s fubCeauent conduct. 
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CHAP, triumph over the vanquifiied. When advifed hj 
XXXVI. his generals to advance into Attica, and to render 
Dian&and hjmfelf maftcr of Athens, he only replied, " Have 
I done fo much for glory, and fhall I dcftroy the 
theatre of tftat glory '"' ? " His fubfequent condud 
correfponded >yith the moderation of this fenti- 
ment. He reftored, without ran Com , the Athe- 
nian prifoners; who, at departhig,- having de- 
manded their baggage, were alfo gratified in this 
particular, the king pleafantly obferving, that the 
Athenians feeraed to think he had not conquer- 
ed them in earneft '**. Soon afterwards he dif- 
patched his fon Alexander, and Antipater, the 
moft trufted of his minifters , to offer them peace 
on fuch favorable terms as they had little reafon 
to exped.' They were required to fend deputies 
to the ifthmus of Corinth, where, to adjuft their 
refpedive contingents of troops for the Perfian ex- 
pedition, Philip purpofcd affcmbling, early in the 
fpring , a general convention of all the Grecian 
ftates; they were ordered to furrender the ifle of 
Samos, which adually formed the principal ftation 
of their fleet , and the main bglwark and defence of 
all their maritime or infular poflcffions ; but they 
were allowed to enjoy , unmolefted, the Attic ter- 
ritory, with their hereditary form of government^ 
and flattered by the acqi^Kon of Oropus, for 
which they had £o long contended with the un- 
happy Thebans **. It was not merely in being 

»•' Plutarch in Apophth. «•* Idem, ibi4. 

<*' PauGiiiias Boiotlc. DiodorHi , nbi fupnu 
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deprived of this city, that the Thebans experienced 
the indignation of the conqueror. From the tranf- 
adlions between Macedon and Thebes, in the 
early part of his reign, Philip, thought himfelf en- 
titled to treat that people, not as open and gene- 
rous enemies, whofe ftrugglefor freedom deferved 
his clemendy, but asfaithlefs and infidious rebels, 
•who merited all the feverity of his juftice. He 
punifhed the republican party with unrelenting 
rigor; reftored the traitors, whom they had ba- 
niihed, to the firft honors of the republic; and, 
in order to fupport their government, placed a 
Macedonian garrifon in the Theban citaded '**. 

In his oppofite treatment of the two republics , 
Philip , it is probable , was fwayed neither by af- 
fedion nor hatred ; his generofity and his rigor 
were alike artificial, and both direded by his in- 
tereft. Befides the different charaders of the The- 
bans and Athenians, which rendered the former as 
fenfible to the impreffibn of fear, as the latter were 
fufceptible of gratitude and efteem , the Thebans 
had too long, and too early, abandoned the caufe 
of Greece , and too ftrenuoufly exerted themfelves 
in eftablifhing the power of Macedon , to acquire 
much reputation by one unfuccefsful attempt to 
refill Philip , to which they had been at length 
roufed lefs by their own public fpirit or courage, 
than by the zeal and eloquence of Demofthenes. 
The Athenians , on the contrary, who from the 
beginning had oppofed the viewt^of this prince^ 
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; H A p. though witti far lefs prudence and aftivity than 
ILXXVh their fituation required ; who, through the whole 
Cobrfe of his reign, had continued to traverfc his 
meafures , and to fpurn his authority ; and who, 
previoufly to the lad fatal encounter at Chaetonca, 
had endeavoured to form ^ general confederacy, 
and when that proved impoffible , had determined^ 
almoft uhaffifted ^nd alone , to refift the comriaoii 
jfoe , feenied entitled to fuch gratitude and ap- 
plaufe, as gompaffioh beftovVs On ill-difeded val- 
Ibr and unfortunate p^triotifm ; and the rigorous 
tlrcatment of fuch a people muft have fhocked the 
fentiments , and exasperated the hatred , of every 
citizen of Greece, who yet retained the fainteft 
tindture of dticient principles , or who was ftill ani- 
mated by the fmalleft fpark of public fpirit. 
Daring Philip too Well underftood his intereft, thus to 

Rieafurei tamifli the glory, and ri(k the fruits of vidlory^ 
itheniaiif ^l^hough the daring and imprudent behaviour of 
ifterthdr the Athenians, after the battle, might have ferved 
lefeat. ^o juftify the harlheft meafures. The firft news 
of their defeat filled the city with tuniult or con- 
fternation. But when the difordef ceafed , the 
people fliowed themfelves difpofed to place their" 
whole confidence in . arras , none in the mercy of 
Philip. Upon the motion oif Hyperides'*' , a de- 
cree paffed for fending to the Pir^us their wives, 
children , and moft valuable effedls , together with 
the facred images and ornaments of their ^ods. 
By the lame derfee, the rights and freedom, of thfc 

*•* Plut. in Via Hyperlcl. 

city 
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city vrere beftowed on ftrangers and flaves, and c H A ] 
reftored to perfons declared infamous, on this one xxxvi. 
condition, that they exerted thenafelves in the pub- 
lie defence. Demofthenes, with equal fuccefs, 
propofed a decree for repairing the walls and forti- 

" lications, a work which, being himfelf appointe4 
to fuperintend , he generbufly accomplilhed at the 
cxpenfc of his private fortune'*'. The orator 
Lycurgus undertook the more cafy taflc of im-^ 
peaching the worthlefs Lyficlcs, whofe mifcondud 
in the day of battle had been the immediate caufe 
of the late fatal difafter. In a difcourfe calculated 
to revive the fpirit of military enthufiafm , which 
had anciently animated the Athenians, the fpeakcr 
thus warmly apoftrophized the confcious guilt of 
the mute and trembling general : ^* The Athe- 
nians have been totally defeated in an engage- 
ment ; the enemy have ereded a trophy to the 
eternal difhonor of Athens; and Greece is now 
prepared to receive the detefted yoke of fervitude. 
You were our commander on that inglorious day; 
and ftill you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the fun, and appear in our public places, a 
living monument of the difgrace and ruin of your 
country." The quick refentment of the hearers 
fupplied the confequence, and the criminal was 
dragged to execution '*'. 

Neither the inflammatory decrees, nor the hoftile Phnip't 
preparations , of Athens , could (hake the mode- "***^*' 

ration of Philip , or determine him to alter the fi(|i>rf. 

'•' Dembfth. dc CoroBl« ^^ Diodor. K xvi. p. 47^4 

Vol. V. G 
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H A P. favorable terms of accommodation, which he had 
Kxxvt already propofed by his ambafladors. The pa- 
^ triotic or republican party, headed by the orators 
guft mentioned, breathed hatred and revenge ; but, 
•at the intercefCon of the Areopagus, which on this 
/occafion atfled foitably to the fame of its ancient 
wifdom , the prudent and virtuous Pbocion '*' was 
appointed to the chief command. The difcern- 
Tnent of this ftatefman and general , whofe merit 
4iad been neglcded while it was yet time to per- 
form any effential fervice, might eafily perceive 
^he vanity of attempting to recover the honor of 
*a people, who, antecedently to their defeat by 
^Philip , had been ftill more fatally fubducd by their 
srxtrewe' own pernicious vices. Amidft the important 
l^^jJ'P^^^^ievents of the Macedonian war, and amidft the 
hemans. dreadful misfortunes which , in confequence of its 
iuelancholy iffue, hung over their country, afetof 
'Athenian citizens, diftingui/hed by their rank and 
•fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
tfrom the accidental number of their original in- 
-ftitution, .daily affembled into a club, where all 
'ferious tranfadions were treated •with levity and 
ridicule, and the time totally dedicated to feafting, 
gaming, and the fprightly exercifes of wit and 
pleafantry. This detcftable fociety faw '"* , with- 
out emotion , their countrymen arming for battle; 
with the mdft carelcfs indifference they received 
accounts of their captivity or death ; nor did the 
^public calamities in any degree difturb their 

V* Plutarch in Phocion,' '•» Athcnsens, 1.. xiv. p. 614. 
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feftivity, or interrupt, for a moment, the tranquil 
courfc of their pleafurcs. Their fame having 
reached Macedon , Philip fent them a fum of 
money, to fupport the cxpenfe of an inftitution 
to favorable to his views. But what opinion 
TDuft Phocion have formed of fuch an eftablifh- 
inent; or how was it poffible for any difpaffionate 
man of ordinary prudence to exped , that a re- 
public To totally degenerate , as to fofter fuch 
•wretches within its bofom , could fucccfsfiilly 
wage war againft a vigilant and enterprifmg 
enemy ? 

The arguments of the wifeft portion of the com- 
munity for accepting the peace proffered by Philip, 
•were ftrengthcned and confirmed by the return of 
Demades with the Athenian prifoners taken at 
'Chseronea, who unanimoufly blazed forth the 
praifes of their generous conqueror. Ambaffadors 
were accordingly difpatched to the king of JVlacc- 
don, to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon 
the terms which he had condefcended to offer; 
and the only marks of deference Ihown to the vio- 
lent party, who ftill clamored for war, were, that 
Demochares, who oftentatiouny affeded a rude 
boldnefs of fpeech againft Philip , was named 
among the ambaffadors; and that Demofthenes, 
the irreconcileablc enemy of that prince , was ap- 
pointed to pronounce the funeral oration in honor 
of thofe flain at Chaeronea. 

Demochares acquitted himfelf of his commif- 
fion with that extravagant petulance which natu- 
rally flowed from his character ; and which , in the 
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HAP. Grecian commonwealths, too frequently difgraced 
axvi. the decency of public tranfadions. At. their au- 
dience of leave , Philip , with lefs fmcerity thaa 
politenefi, lavifhed on the ambafTadors his ufual 
profeffions of friendfhip , and obligingly alked 
them , if there was any thing farther in which he 
V could gratify the Athenians? "Yes," faid Dc- 
mocharcs, *'hang thy felt" The juft indignation 
of all prefenc broke forth againll this unprovoked 
infolence , when Philip , with admirable coolnefs , 
filenced the clamor, by faying, "Let this ridii- 
culous brawler depart unmolefted ; " and then turn- 
ing to the other ambaffadors , " Go , tell your 
countrymen, that thofe who can utter fuch out- 
rages are lefs jud and moderate, than he who can 
pardon them"V' 
ration of ' The honorable employment conferred on Dc- 
enwc mofthenes, which ftiowed that, notwithftanding 
nor of the unfortunate iffue of his counfels , the Athe- 
ofc slain nians ftill approved his principles and his pa^ 
triptifm , might have been expeded to elevate his 
'fentiments and his language to the higheft drain of 
eloquence. But the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted thofe daring flights' to which he 
had been accuftomed to fear ; and the powers of 
the orator feem to have declined with the fortunes 
of his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranfadions , and 
dwells with tireforae minutenefs on the ancient, and 
even fabulous parts , of the Athenian llory. One 

"• Seneca de IrA. 
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tranfient flaflh of light breaks forth towards the end c H a r. 
of his difcourfe , when , commemorating the glory xxxvh 
of the flain , be fays , that the removal of thofe 
zealous republicans from their country was like 
taking the fun from the world "" ; a figure bold , 
yet juft; fmce, after the battle of Chseronea, 
there remained no further hopes of refifting the 
conqueror — the dignity of freedom was for ever 
loft, and the gloom of night and tyranny defcended 
and thickened over Greece'**. 

iu^xtfi'iS xa/ xotkifTOi^ i'XUi t Xu7rojJLe»og nfjuv ^tog* iroi r&v^e avSjpftw 

«fOMp£di»rW» 9 VI VXOTSl HOtt ^oXXlf SvffHXgifl^ TTX; ^pWTO; fjjXOf T0J9 

*E}J<W6m yeyws, p. i%^. " For as if lif;ht were uken from the 
world , the remaihing life of mortals would be involved in dif- 
ficulties and mifery ; fo by the death of thofe warriors . the 
•risinal glory of Greece was buried in darknefs and igoominyk '* 
Of this difcourfe, which Libanius denies to be genuine, many 
paflages are corrupt, and many interpolated. The general debi- 
lity' of the whole may be explained by the ebfervation in the text, 
without having recourfe to the defence of Wolfius : ** Ora- 
tlonem Libanius Demoilhenis efTe negat ut vilem et imbecillem 
emnino. Qu^i^ ^u^s miretur, cum et argumentum fit imbc* 
cilJe ? ". Oemofihea. edit. Wolf. p. i$2. 

"* Hie dies uaiverfae Grscix , et gloriam domfnationis-, et 
iretuftiffimam libertatem finivit. Juilin. 1. ix. c. iii. Demof- 
thenes, Diodorus, Strabe^ and Paufanias, all expreft* the fame- 
fenitrntBts, and nearly ih the iame words. 
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Liberal Spirit of the. Macedonian Government. — - 
Philip appointed General of the Greeks. -— Rebel* 
lion of Illyria. — Ajjaffination of Philipi — Hit* 
CbaraSer, — AcceJJion of Alexander. — His E^e- 
f edition againji the lllyrians and Triballi, — He: 
fajfes the Danube. — Rebellion in Greece. — De- 
Jhuilion of Thebes. — Heroifm of Timoclea. — 
Alexander crojfes the Hellefpont. — State of the 
Perjtan Empire. — Battle of the Granicus. — 
Siege of Miletus and Halicarnajfus. — Bold Ad- 
venture of tix>o Macedonian Soldiers, — Alexan- 
der's judicious Plan of War. — Arts by rpbicb be 
Secured his Conquejis. — The battle' of Ijfus, — 
The Virtues of Alexander expand tvitb his 
Profperity. 

CHAP. J HE Greeks acknowledged, with reliidlancc 
XXXVII and forrow , that by the decifive vidory of 
f irltof Chaeronea , Philip became mafter of their coun- 
theMace try". But we fliould form a very erroneous notion 
doniango. Qf the Macedonian government, if we compared 

' Demofth. ffifchin. Diodor. Plutarch. Arriati , paflim. I 
shall cite only the words of Strabo: ** 'Kxi^ctivuoc is ortt ^iXiT^cj 
A/JLtVTti fisyoiku^ VDcyta^ug ASviVxiyg rs xxi BoiuTif^ xxt Koen6n{if 
xetTS^^vi Tfi; *EXX«^6; xvfl/oj. ** And Chaeronea , where Philip* 
the fon of Amyntas , having conquered the Athenians , Bceo. 
tians, And Coriothians, in a great battle, rendered himfelf mafter 
of Greece.** Strab. Geograph. 1. ix. p. 414. 
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it with the defpotifm of the Eaft , or the abfolute c H* a* t; 
dominion of many European monarchs. The au- %XXVIU 
thority of Phih'p , even in his hereditary realm 
was modelled on that admirable fyftem of power 
and liberty, which diftinguifhed and ennobled the 
policies of the heroic ages*. He adminiftered the 
religion, decided the differences, and commanded 
the valor, of foldiers and freemen*. Perfonal 
merit entitled him to hold the fceptre, which, being* 
derived froni Jove , could not long be fwayed by 
Unworthy hands. The fuperiority of his abilities, 
the vigilant and impartial juftice of his adminiftra- 
tibn, formed the main pillars of his prerogative; 
fincc , according to the principles and feelings of 
the Macedonians , he who infringed the rights of 
his fubjedls * , ceafed from that moment to be a 
king. • 

• Having effcded the conqueft of Greece , the 
prudence of Philip could not be Juppofed ambi* 
tious of introducing into that country more fevere 
maxims of government than thofc which prevailed 

^ When Alexander, intoxicated Vflth prefpericy, daimed toa 
exalted honors « he was told by Callillheoes the philofopher « 
*' *0i ^Tfoycvo/ e; Apy^j ti; M«xgSov<«v jjX^^v, ah Gf aXX« vofitff. 
Hixxsioytdif ^i^X^VTsg SiersXso-ocv. Your anccllors came from 
Argos to Macedon, and continued there , governing the Mace;, 
donians, not by force « but by law." Arrian. Exped. Alexand. 
>. 87. 

, ' In capital cafes, fays Curtius, the foMiers judged in time of 
war, the citizens in time of peace. He then adds, •* Nihil poteftas 
rcgnm valebat nifi prius valuiffet auctoritas; ** fcilicet populL 
Curtius, 1. vi. c. ix. p. 441. 

^ A very mean fubject literally told Philip , " If you refufe t% 
do me juftice, ceafe to be a king.*' riut Apophth. 
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in Macedon. He afFeded , on the contrary, to 
preferve inviolate the ancient forms of the repul>. 
lican conflitution» and determined to govern the 
Greeks by the fame policy with which he had fub- 
dued them. While Macedonian garrifons kept 
poffeffion of Thermopylae and the other ftrong 
holds of Greece, the faithful and adive partifans 
of Philip controlled the refolutions , and diredled 
the meafures, of each particular republic. The 
fuperintendency of the facred games, as well as of 
the Delphic temple , rendered him the only vifible 
head of the national. religion: in confequence of 
the double right of prefiding and voting in the 
Amphidyonic council, he <ippeared in the cha- 
jrader of fupreme civil magiftrate of Greece ; and 
his illuftrious vidory at Chaeronea over the only 
communities that oppofed his greatnefs , pointed 
him out as the general beft entitled tocondud the 
military force of Greece and MaQ^on in the long- 
projeded invafion of Perfia; an office which, as 
be might have affumed it without blame,* he there- 
fore folicited with applaufe from the impartial fuf- 
frages of the people \ 

That this condefcenfion mud have been highly 
flattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appears from 
the tranfadions at Corinth , where Philip , the 
year following 'the battle of Chaeronea, had affem- 
bled a general convention of the Amphidyonic 
ftates '• In this affembly , Dius of Ephefus repre- 
fcnted, with afifeding energy, the vexations and 

f Diedor. 1. xvi p. ^%6. Twv ExXiyywv ihtfAsrw eeurw ^potrvyw^ 
etc. f Diodor. h xvi. p. ^%S» 
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oppreffion which, the feeble colonies of Afia daily chap. 
experienced from the rapacious cruelty of the xxxvii, 
Perfian fatraps. The general voice of the affem- 
bly approved his complaint , while they recol- 
leded, with indignation, the continual outrages of 
a people who had anciently invaded their country^ 
infulted their religion, burned their temples , and, 
not fatisfied with thefe ads of vengeance , had re- 
duced and oppreffed their colonies, and uninter- 
ruptedly excited and nourifhed thofe cruel animO'- 
fities which had long filled every part of Greece 
with fedition and blood ^. Philip had private 
wrongs to urge againft the Perfians , whofe hatred 
and jealoufy had, on feveral occafions, thwarted 
his meafures and diflurbed his government. Yet 
he infilled chiefly on their public injuries , and 
notorious enmity to the whole Grecian name, the 
honor of which could only be redeemed by a 
fuccefeful expedition into Afia. 

This expedition was determined with univerfal Amount 
confent. Philip was appointed general of the con- 
federacy ; and ( although the Lacedaemonians ful- 
lenly abfented themfelves from the convention) 
when the feveral ftates came to afcertain the con- 
tingent of troops^ which they could rcfpedively 
raife, the whole, exclufive of the, Macedonians, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thoufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe *; a prodigious 
force, of which the domefl;ic diflenfions of the 
Greeks had hitherto , perhaps , prevented them 

' IToorat. Orat. ad Philip^ * Jufiin. L iz. c v» 
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from forming an adequate notion. On no former 
cccafion had the feveral republics appeared fo 
thoroughly united in one common caufe; never 
had* they fliown themfelves fo fenfible of their 
combined ftrcngth ; never had they teftified fuch 
general alacrity to take the fieldj or fuch uhlimited- 
confidence in the abilities 'of their commander. 

It belongs to the biographers of the king of 
Macedon , to examine the circumft&nces of the 
bloody tranfadion which clouded' this glorious 
profped. In the general hiftory of Greece, it is 
fufficient to mention , that Philip , haying dif- 
patched Parmenio with a body of tfoops'tb protedl 
the Afiatic colonies , was prevented fjfom immedi- 
ately following that commander by an infurredion 
of the Illyrian tribes *. This unfeafonable diver- 
fion from the greatcft eritefprife of his reign , was 
rendered more formidable by the dom-eftic difcord 
which Ihook the palace of Philip, A fpirit lefs 
proud and jealous than that of Olympias, mother 
of Alexander, might have been juftly provoked by 
the continual infidelities of her hufb'and , who , 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, 
never ceafed to augment the number of his wives 
or concubines '*. The generous mind of Alex- 
ander muft naturally have efpoufed thecaufe of his 
mother, although his own intereft had not been 
deeply concerned in preventing Philip from con- 
tinually giving him fo many new rivals to the throne. 
The young prince defended the rights of Olympias, 



* Diodor. ad Olymp. 



'* Athenaens, I. ziil. 
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and hiV own, with the impetnofity natliral to his c H a P. 
charader; at the nuptials of Philip with Caflandra, xxxvil*' 
the niece of Attains , one of his generals and fa- 
vorites, an open rupture broke out between thc- 
imperious father and his more haughty fon " ; and* 
the latter, concluding all thofe to be hisr own friends 
who were enemies to the former, fought refuge 
among the' rebellious Illyrians, who were already 
in arms' againft their fovereign. 

The- dexterity of Philip extricated him from Phnipex- 
thcfe difficulties Having conquered the Illyrians $ h"^'J|^ 
ht fofteued Alexander by affuring him that his il- from theft 
luftriom merit, which was alike admired in Greece ^^^^^^^ 

. . . • tict. 

and Macedbn, had not efcaped the anxious vigi- oiymp. 
lance of a- parent, who, by giving him many rivals' *^*'- '• 
to the throne, had only given him an opportunity 
of furpaffing them; all in glory and in the merited' 
affedion of the Macedonians '*. Soothed by this* 
condefcenfion , Olyiiipias and her fon again ap- 
peared at court with the diftindion doe to their 
rank; and to announce and confirm this happy 
reconcilement with his family, Philip married his 
beloved daughter Cleopatra to the king of Epirus, 
maternal uncle of Alexander; and celebrated the 
nuptials by a magnificent fcftival which lafted 
feveral days, during which the Greeks and Mace- 
donians vied with each other in fhowing their ob- 
fequious refped towards their common general and' 
mafler. 

Amidft the tumultuous amuferaents of the fefti- istffafflo. 
vity , Philip often appeared in public with «*«*' ^" 

«« Plnurcb. in Aleiftod. *» Plot. Apophtiu thetheitrt. 
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CHAP* unguarded confidence ill the fidelity and attachment 
XXXVII. of all his fubjeds : but proceeding one day from 
the palace to the theatre, he was ftabbed to the 
heart by Paufanias ", a Macedonian; whether the 
aflaffin was ftimulated merely by private refent- 
xnent, or prompted by the ill-appeafed rage of 
Olympias, or inftigated to commit this atrocity by 
the Perfian fatraps ; which laft is afferted by Alex- 
ander '*, who alleged the affaffination of his father 
among his reafons for invading the Perfian empire. 
Hisciit. Thus fell Philip of Matedon, in the forty* 

feventh year of his age and twenty -fourth of his 
reign ; the firft prince whofe life and adions hiftory 
hath defcribed with fuch regular accuracy, and 
circumftantial fulnefs, as render his adminiftratioa 
a matter of inftrudion to fucceeding ages. With 
a reach of forefight and fagacity peculiar to him- 
felf , he united all the prominenl features of the 
Grecian charader , valor , eloquence , addrefs , 
flexibility to vary his condud without changing his 
purpofe, the moft extraordinary powers of applica- 
tion and perfeverance , of cool combination and 
ardent execution. Intercepted in the middle of 
bis career by the hand of an aflaffin, he was pre- 
vented from undertaking the jufteft , and nobleft 
defign of his reign ; a defign which he had long 
' meditated , and in which his near profped of fuc- 
cefs promifed to reward the labors and dangers of 
his toilfome life. Had not his days been fhortened 



') Diodor. et Joftin. ubi rupra. 

^* Atrian. 1. ii. c. iii. ct Curtius^ 1. iv. c. i. 
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by a premature death , there is good reafon to be- 
lieve that he might have fubdued the Perfian em- 
pire; an enterprife more dazzling, but Jefs dif- 
ficult , than the exploits vrhich he had already at*> 
chieved. Had that event taken place , the arduous 
undertakings of his long and fuccefsful reign would 
have been ennobled and illuminated by the fplen« 
dor of cxtenfive foreign conqucft ; Philip would 
have reached the height of fuch renown as is ob- 
tained by the habits of adlivity, vigilance, and 
fortitude in the purfuit of unbounded grcatnefs ; 
and , in the opinion of pofterity , would perhaps 
have furpafTed the glory of all kings and con- 
querors , who either preceded or followed him. 
Yet, even on this fuppofidon , there is not any 
man of fenfe and probity, who, if he allows him- 
fclf time for ferious reflexion, would purchafe the 
imagined grandeur and profperity of the king of 
Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes , 
and to a philofopher, who confidered either the 
means by which he had obtained his triumphs, or 
the probable confequenccs o£ his dominion over 
Greece and Afia, the bufy ambition of this mighty 
conqueror would appear but a deceitful fcene of 
fplendid mifcry. ^ 

A prince who is his own niinifter, and almoft 
the fole depofitary .of his own fecrets , commonly 
leaves an arduous taflc for the labors of his fuc- 
ceflbr. This difficulty prefentcd itfelfito Alex- 
ander ; but it was not the only circumftance that 
rendered his fituation difficult. The regular grde^r 
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X H A p. of fucceffion had never been clearly eftabliTfaca 'm 
^Lxxyih 'IVlacedon , and" was , in fome meafure, incom- 
-patible with the fpirit of royal government, which, 
-as then generally underftood, required fuch quali- 
ities and accomplifliments in the firft m^giftrate, as 
could notbeexpeded frorn a pron^ifcuous line of 
•hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 
Philip bad, however, been moft fruitful in -female 
ofifspring. Nor had Alexander much to appre- 
hend from the rnvalfliip of his brothers , 'fince 
iPtoleroy, born of Arfmoe, and afterwards king 
•of Egypt, was reputed to be the fon of Lagus , 
-to whom Philip had married Arfmoe, while (he 
Avas with child by himfelf , and Aridxus, the fon 
of Philina, who, for fix years after the death of 
Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the Eaft, by 
the terror of his brother's name, and through the 
Jifcordant ambition of his lieutenants , poffefTed 
^ot vigor of mind eagerly to difpute the fuccef- 
cfion. But Alexander s title was • contefted by 
Amyntas , fon of Perdiccas , the -elder brother of 
Fhilip, in whofe name the laft- mentioned prince 
t)riginally adminiftered the government^ till the 
4:ender age of Amyntas being rejeded by the IVla- 
cedonians, Philip fo little feared the revival of his 
pretenfions to the throne , that he had given him 
his daughter Cyna in marriage. This new ad- 
vantage ftrengthened the claim of Amyntas, which, 
it was probable, would be warmly fupported by 
Attains , a bold and cnterprifmg commander , 
the perfonal enemy of Olympias and her fon, df 
Nvh&m the former had recently put to death his 
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jkirifwoaaan: Cleopatra, with fhocking circumftances 
of cniQlty. Alexander privately took meafures with 
his friends for crufhing thofe dangerous enemies*'; 
and, being acknowledged kingofMacedon, haften- 
cd into Greece to reap the fruits of his father's la- 
tors, which might be loft by delay* 

In his journey thither , he experienced the per- 
fidious inconftancy of the Theflalians , whom he 
chaftifed with proper feverity ; and having af- 
fembled the deputies of the ftates at Corinth , he 
was iavefted wrth the fame honors ** which had 
been conferr/ed on his predeceflbr. During his re- 
fidence in that city there happened an incident 
which more clearly difplays the charader of Alex- 
ander, than can be done by the moft elaborate 
.defcription. Curiofity led him to vifit Diogenes 
the cynic, whofe fingular manners and mode of life 
have been mentioned on a former occafion. He 
found hiin baOcing in the fun ^\ and, having made 
himfelf known a^ the matter of Macedon and 
Greece, aflced the philofopher what he could do to 
oblige him ? " Stand from between me and the. 
fun," was the anfwer of the cynic: upon which 
the king obferved to his attendants , *^' that he 
would chufe to be Diogenes " if he were not 
Alexander. " The obfervation was natural and 
fublime; fmce, under the mofl: diflimilar veils of 
external circumftances and purfuits , their cha- 
raders concealed a real refemblance. Both poffefTed 
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** Idem, ibid. " Faufan. 1. ii. p. 88. 

" Lacnins ,-in Vit Oiosen. 
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that proud eredl fpirit which difdains authority, 
fpurns control , and afpires to domineer over 
fortune. But , by diminilhing the number of his 
-wants, Diogenes found, in his tub , that inde- 
pendence of mind, which Alexander, by the un- 
bounded gratification of his defires , could not 
attain on the imperial throne of Perfia. 

Alexander, having returned. to Macedon , pre- 
pared for his eaftern expedition by diflfufing the 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians. 
The lUyrians and Triballi, mindful of the injuries 
of Philip, had haftily taken arms to oppofe, ere it 
became too late, the youth and inexperience of his 
fon. But the difcernment of the young prince 
readily perceived the danger of leaving fuch for- 
midable enemies on his frontier. With a well-ap- 
pointed army, he marched from Amphipolis, and, 
leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orbelus on 
the left , arrived in ten days at the principal pafs 
of Mount H^emus, which led into the territory of 
the Triballi. There he found 2^ new, and not 
lefs formidable enemy. The independent tribes of 
Thrace, having embraced the caufe of the Triballi, 
had feized an eminence commanding the pafs; 
and, inftead of a breaftwdrk, had fortified them- 
felves with their carriages or waggons , which 
they purpofed to roll down on the Macedonians. 
To elude this unufiial attack, Alexander com- 
manded fuch of his troops as could not conveni- 
ently open their ranks , and allow free ifTue to the 
intended violence , to fall flat on the ground , and 
carefully clofe their ihields, that the defcending 

waggons 
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waggons might harmlefe bound over them. In 
confequence of this contrivance, the hoftile artillery 
vras exhaufted in vain. Alexander then attacked 
the Thracians with admirable order and celerity. 
Fifteen hundred fell; their fwiftneis and knowledge 
of the country faved the greater number. The 
prifoners, women, and booty, were fent for fale 
to the maritime cities on the Euxine". 

Alexander having intruded this bufinefs to Ly- 
fanias and Philotas , paffed the mountains , and 
purfued the Triballi. By galling them with his 
bowmen and flingers , he gradually forced them 
from their faftneffes, and defeated a powerful body 
of their warriors encamped on the woody banks of 
the Lyginus, diftant three days march from the 
Danube. The remainder of the nation , conducted 
by the valor of their chieftain Syrmus , and rein- 
forced by a numerous band of Thracians , took 
refuge in Pence, an ifland in the Danube, de- 
fended by abrupt and rugged banks, furrounded 
by deep and foaming ftreams. Alexander, though 
lie had juft received fome fhips of war from By- 
zantium, judged it too hazardous to affault the 
ifland; and the hoftile appearance of the Get3e on 
the northern bank , furnifhed him with an honor- 
".able pretence for djeclining the fiege of Peuce. On 
the margin of the Danube , that audacious people 
had drawn up four thoufand horfe , and above ten 
thoufand foot, fhowing, by their countenance and 
demeanour, a determined r^olution to oppofe the 
landing of an enemy. Provoked by thofe figns ol 

^ Arrian. Alexaad. Ex^edit. h i. j^. a, tt feqq^. 
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HAP. defiance, and animated by the glory of paffing the 
iSOLViu greateft of all European rivers , and that which 
vras furrounded with the greateft and moft warlike 
nations, Alexander filled the hides ufed in encamps 
xnent with firaw and other buoyant materials, and 
^colleded all the boats employed by the natives 
of thofe parts in fifliing, commerce, or piracy. 
Amidft the darknefs of the enfuing night, he thus 
tranfported fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thou- 
fand infantry, to that part of the oppofite bank^ 
which >Vas covered with high and thick corn. At 
the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march 
through thofe rich fields ** with tranfvcrfed fpears; 
while they remained concealed in the corn, the 
cavalry followed them ; but as foon as they 
leraerged into the naked plain , the horfe advanced 
to the front , and both fuddenly prefcnting an ir. 
refiftible objedl of terror , the Gctae abandoned 
their poft , and fled to their city , which was four 
toiiles diftant. There, they at firft purpofed to 
make a vigorous defence; but perceiving that 
Alexander cautioufly (kirted the river, to avoid the 
danger of an ambufh , refleding ort his aftonilhing 
boldnefs in paffing, without a bridge, the Danube 
in one night, and beholding the impenetrable firm- 
nefs of his phalanx, and the irrefiftible impetuofity 
of his cavalry *' , they regarded farther oppofitiott 

*• UXocytut^ tm; 9oiptvroui iTTothMguri^ tw 9irw, The f^eaft 
^ere tranfverfed , not only for the purpofe of concealment • ** but 
to make a road through the corn. " 

tfA&}^9 Arriaii, p. 4. Alexander knew xh9 proper ufe of cavalry » 
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€» vain, forfook their habitations, and retired pre- 
cipitately, With their wives and children, into the 
northern defert ". 

The Macedonians entered, and facked the town. 
The fpoil wa$ intruded to PhiJip and Melcager; 
Alexander, mindful of fo many favors, returned 
facrifices of thanks to Jupiter , Hef cules , and the 
god of the Danube; and, encamping on the nor- 
thern bank of the river, received very fubmiflivc 
(^mbaflies from the furroiinding nations. Even 
Syrmus, the intrepid leader of the Triballi, fent 
propitiatory prefents, and readily obtained pardon 
from a prince, \irho could admire virtue in a Bar* 
barian , and an enemy *\ 

Neceffity alone compelled Alexander to carry 
Jiis arms into thofc itfihofpltable regions. Animated 
by an ambition to fubdue the Afiatic plains, 
he turned with contempt from bleak heaths and 
barren mountains , not deigning to chaftife the 
boaftful arrogance of the Celtae. The Boii and 
Senones , Celtic or German tribes ( for thofe na- 
tions were often confounded by the Greeks), fent 
ambafladors to Alexander, who, obferving their 
lofty ftature and haughty fpirit, endeavoured to 
humble them by aflcing, " what, of all things, 
they moft feared ? " not doubting , they would 
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Which was To little bnderftood in the lad century • that the three 
ranks fired (tocceifively before the charge: each« after firing, pafU 
ing, by a carocol, behind the reft. Guftavus Adolphus allowed 
only his firft rank to fire; which was doubtlefs a gteat iaiprote* 
meiit, and paved the way for reducing the fervice of cavalry tot 
in ttue priMCiple, what Arrian calU** iS Sioe<% em&X)!* " 
»» Arriart , I. i. j. 3 f et f«W» *^ Id«»" . «Wd. 
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CHAP, anfwcr, •^ yourfelf;'* but they replied, ^^the fall 
xxxvil. of heaven. ** The king declared them his friends 
and allies, but -whifpered to thofe "around him, 
^' the CeltSB are an arrogant people **. " Could we 
admit the truth of this narrative , and believe 
that ambaffadors were really fent to Alexander 
by the nations inhabiting the northern receffes of 
the Ionian gulph, it would be interefting to obferve 
the early charader and firft proceedings of a people, 
who were deftined to fubdue the conquerors of 
the Macedonian empire. 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched 
through the friendly country of the Pseonians, 
lantii, ani where he received the unpleafant intelligence that 
idl^^trib^' the lUyrian tribes were in arms, headed by Clitus, 
fon of Bardyllis , the hereditary foe of Macedori. 
Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared to join 
the arms of Clitus; the Auuriadae, likewife an II- 
Jyrian nation, had determiined to obftrud the march 
of Alexander. Amidfl: thefe difficulties, he was 
.encouraged by Langarus , chief of the Agrians , a 
warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of Mount Hae- 
mus. Even in the life-time of Philip, Langarus" 
|iad difcerned the fuperior merit of his fon , with 
whom he had early entered into a confidential 
correfpondence. Conduded by the adivity of 
Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth 
had an important fhare in all the IVIacedonian 
vidories, invaded the country of the Autariadx. 
Their ravages were equally rapid and deftrudive; 

** Arrian, 1. i* p*. 5* et Strabo , 1. vii. p. 208 et 209. 
^^op Yfv I 9MM i&oc f^rft^iwi Trocf ocvrcy. ^ Arrian , p. 5*. 
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the AutariadaB, broken by domeftic calamity, or c R A pi 
alarmed by private danger, abandoned the defign xxxvil» 
of co-operating with the enemies of Alexander. 
That prince thus advanced without oppofition to 
Pellion, the principal ftrong-hold of the Illyrians. 
His army encamped on the banks of the Eordaicus^ 
The enemy werepoftedon the adjacent mountains, 
and concealed among thick woods , purpofing to 
attack the Macedonians by a fudden and united 
aflault. But their courage failed them in the moment 
of execution. Not daring to wait the approach of 
the phalanx , they precipitately retreated to their 
city , leaving behind them the horrid veftiges of 
their bloody fuperftition, three boys, three maids^ 
and as many black rams, which, having jufl facri^ 
ficed, they wanted time to remove**. 

Meanwhile Glaucias, king of the Taukntii^ ap- 
proached with a great force ^' to relieve PeHion, 
and affift his ally. Alexander had difpatched Phi- 
lotas to forage at the head of a ftrong body of 
cavalry. Glaucias attempted to intercept and cut 
off this detachment. Alexander, leaving part of 
his army to awe Pellion, marched to theafliftance 
of PhilQtas; Clitus reinforced Glaucias; a deci- 
five adion thus feemed inevitable, if the thicknefe 
of lofty forefts , and the intricacies of winding 
mountains, had afforded a proper fcene for a 
general engagement. The Barbarians excelled in 

** Arrian, p. i. ^ 

*' Mfr« ^oXXuff &v«AWw?. Wem, p. 6 Neither Thrace nor 
niyria were populous in thofe days ; but as every man was a fol- 
4ier, the princes of thofe countries often brought numerous armie» 
int% the field. 

Hg 
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H A p* koowledge of the country; the Macedonians in 
:xxvil. ftiJl and courage. The war was widely diffufed> 
and ably fupported. But the difcipline of Alex-, 
ander finally prevailed. By furprifo, by ftratagem, 
by the terror of his military engines, which de-» 
ftroyed at a diftance, and by fucb prompt and 
flciltul manoeuvres *' as had never been before feen, 
on the banks of the Apfus** and Erigone, he totally 
difperfed this immenfe cloud of Barbarians. IVIanyr 
were flain, and many made captive; a reninant, 
having burnt their city, which they defpaired 
being able to defend, fought refuge among the 
Taulantian mountains **. 
Lebdiiott Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, tha^ 
MympV' Alexander had perilhed in Illyda ; and as men 
xi. a. readily believe that which their in terefts make them 
wish^ , this vague rumor was greedily embraced 
by the p^rtifans of Grecian i^;i dependence. Th^ 
Athenian demagogues refumed their ufual bold- 
nefs; the Lacedaemonians already fancied themr 
felves heading the revolt '* ; .but the firft ads of 
rebellion were cpmnditted by the Thebans, who, 
having fecretly recalled their exiles, treacheroufly " 

^* Thefe sre laboriously clefcribed by Arrian , p. 6. who, itmufl 
%9 acknowledged, appears (bmetlm^s too fond of difplaying hii 
fkill in t^ctic«. 

^' Otherwlfi^ called tbe Eordaicus. 

'• Arrian, p. 7. 

' ' Ov ytvucxjQjfTtg rot owx » Iroc noCKigct %otff flSiivitf vtbiftv tiKoc^ov* 
** Not knowing the truth , hope regulated their oonjectures. ** 
Idem, p. t. 

'* The Lacedaemonians, fays Arrifin , were ^w/ioci; ei^rnMrtif 
'* revolted in their min4t. ** 

" They felzed them without tbe garrifon, «|nr tSieoTO^niTXnoL; 
wo\tMM¥ , •• rufpectiBg no hoftility. ♦» 
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murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, commanders of c H 1 P« 
the Gadmsea, and prepared to expel the Mace- xxxviu 
doniaa garrifon from that fortrefs. 

Alexander, >vhen apprized of thefe proceedings, Deftmo- 
relinquifhed the purfuit of the Barbarians, defcended ^°" **^ 
by rapid marches along the weftern frontier of oxjm^! 
Macedon, traverfed Theffaly, entered Bosotia, and ««• *• 
ja the fpace of fourteen days after his receiving the ^ '^ ** 
firft news of the rebellion, befieged and demolifhed 
Thebes. The decifive boldnels of this meafure 
lias been highly extolled by hiftorians, becaufe 
nothing could have a more dired tendence to 
qualh the feditious fpirit of the Greeks , than 
the rapid punifbment of Thebes, which at once 
filled the neighbouring cities with pity and 
terror. A fpedacle of that dreadful kind was 
xieceflary, it has been faid, to fecure the future 
tranquillity of Greece and Macedon , and to 
enable Alexander to undertake his Perfian expedi- 
tion, without the danger of being interrupted by 
rebellions in Europe '\ But, notwithftanding this 



>^ Plat. Dioder. Juftin. Among tbe nftderai , Mably Air Itt 
Gt€gs« and tbe learned author of the Examea des Hiftorient 
d^Alexaadre , who fays , p. 46. ** Alexandre devoit aRurer fa do- 
mination dans la Grdce par quelqoe conp d'eclat • avant que de 
Siafler en AGe ; la revolte de Thebes lai prefen^ une occafiow 
iivorable 4 fes vaes. ** Tet Arrian , whofe narrative was copied 
from the relation of eye-witneflTes , exprefles, thrice in the fam.a 
page , the reluctance of Alexander to attack the Thebans* 
'ExStii/s tn Totf 0iro«ioig rfiSjv , u fjLsrocrtwTti tirt ro^jxawKUf fyvwTM*- 
jfuft ^ftcrSivrKnro ^Xff* uvrov. And again , En yecf tok 0i6«uo4C 
hx (tOiMi oJtn MoeXXev ri « SimxivW n^Oa. And ftill to the (amj. 
f urpofe » A>^|«y$|p; h nit i^ r]f ^oAfi ^$99'iSsOa9» Arrian « p. g.^ . 

H 4 
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HAP. lagacious reflcAibn , it appears that the deftrudlioti 
xx\iu of Thebes was the cflFedt, not of policy, -but of 
obftinacy and accident, xin approaching that un- 
fortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to 
allow the infurgents time to repent of their rafli^ 
nefs. The wifer part of the Thebans propofcd to 
embrace the opportunity offending aoibafladors to 
crave his pardon. But the exiles and authors of 
the fedition encouraged the multitude to perfevere ^ 
and inftead of Ihowing remorfe for their paft cijmes, 
fent forth their cavalry and light infantry, who 
affaulted and flew fevcral of the Macedonian out- 
guards ^\ 
heocci. Exafperated by thefe infults, Perdiccas, com- 
on and mandcr of an advanced pajrty, attack:ed the Thebaa 
ancesof wall , without waiting the orders of Alexander, 
lat event. A breach wa^ fpeedily eflFedled; the brigade of 
Perdiccas was followed by that of Amyntas, fon of 
Andromenes; but both were fo warmly received 
by the enemy, that Alexander faw the nec'sflity of 
reinforcing them, left they fhould be furrounded 
and cut off. The Thebans were then repelled in 
their turn ; but foon rallying , beat back the aflfail- 
ants, and purfued them with difordered ranks. 
Alexander then feized the decifive moment of 
advancing with a clofe phalanx. His affault was 
irrefiftible. The Thebans fled amain; and fuch 
was their trepidation, that having entered their 
gates, Ihey negleded to fliut them againft the 
purfuers. The Macedonians , and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus ruflied tumultuoufly into the pl^ce^^ 

^' Arrian, p. 8» et fef q[. 
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A dteadful flaughter enfued. The Phocians , Or- c H a i 
chbmenians, and Plataeans, rejoiced at gaining an xxxvii, 
opportunity to gratify their implacable refentment CmeUyof 
againfl; Thebes. The greater part of the citizens, ^u<iiia»! 
exceeding thirty thoufand in number **, were either "«•• 
put to the fword or dragged into captivity. A 
feeble remnant efcaped to Athens. The ancient 
city of Cadmus was rafed to the ground; but the' 
citadel was ftill garrifoned by Macedonian troops,' 
^nd long maintained as a convenient poft for over- ^ 
awing the adjacent territory. 

The feverities exercifed againft Thebes were Afewiai 
reludantly permitted by Alexander, at the inftiga- ^luigto 
tion of his Grecian auxiliaries *'. The few adls of Aiexan^ 
forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this la- *"• 
mentable tranfadtipn, flowed from the humanity of 
his own nature. By his particular orders, the houfc 
and family of Pindar were faved from the general 
defolation. He commanded likewife, that the fa- 
cred families (hould be fpared, as well as thole 
connected withMaccdonby the ties of hofpitality ; 
^nd as he is the only great conqueror who built 
many ihore towns than he deftroyed, he took care 
that the demolition of Thebes fliould be immedi- 
ately followed by the reftoration of Orchomenus 
and Plataea. Even the gloomieft events of hh 
reign were diftinguiihed by fome flaflies of light, 

'* According to the loweft computation, Thebes at that tim^ 
contained ab4>Ye tliirty thourand citizens. • Comp. Diodor. Plut; 
ibid. Slian. Var. Hiit L xiii. c. vM. A^athvchid. apud ?bfiU 
BI6I. 13^7. 

^^Oiodon 1. xvii* p. S^A- 
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that difplaye<l his magnanimity. It happen^ la 
th^ fack of Thebes, that a band of fierce Thraciana 
broke into the houfe of Timojclea, an illuftrious 
Thehan matron , the ornament of ber fex. The 
foldiers plundered her houfe; their brutal com* 
mander violated her perfon.. Having gratified his 
Ivift^ he "was next ftimulated by avarice, ^nd de- 
^landed her gold and filver. She conduded him 
to a garden, and Ihowed him a well, into which 
ifec pretended to have thrown her moft valuably 
treafure. With blind avidity , he ftooped to grafp 
it> while the woman, being behind, puflied him head- 
Ipng into th^ ciftern, and covered him with ftones, 
Timoclea Was feized by the fol,diers, and carried 
in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and in-f 
trepid afped, commanded the attention of the 
conqueror. Having learned her crime, Al^xandeif 
^fked her, "Who fhe was, that could venture to 
(:ommit (o bold a deed ? " " I am , " replied flie, 
^* the fifter of T^eagenes , who fell at Chseronea , 
fighting againft Philip in defence of Grecian free- 
dom. " Alexander admired both her ad;ion and 
her anf\yer, and defired her to depart free with her 
children '*. While Alexander returaed towards 
Macedon, he received many congratulatory em- 
baffiej? frQm the Greeks. Thojfe afFeded raipft 
friendfhip in their fpeeches, who had moft ennjity 
in their hearts. The Athenians fent to deprecate 
his wrath againft themfelves, and to excufe their 
compaflionate treatment of the Theban fugitives^ 
Alexander demanded the perfons of Demofthenes^ 



H Plat* dt Vit, Alezaad. p. 7. 
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Lycurgus, Hyperides, and five other orators, to c H A ^ 
whofe inflammatory fpeeches he afcribed the fcdi- XXXVII, 
tious fpirit that had recently prevailed in Athens. 
An affcmbly was immediately fummoned to deli- 
berate on this demand; and a decree unanimoufly 
pafied for trying the orators accufed by Alexander, 
and for infliding on them fuch punifhment as their 
offences jQiould appear to merit This pretended 
forwardnels in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, 
"was highly agreeable to Alexander. The artful de- 
cree, which was immediately tranfmitted to him, was 
rendered ftill more acceptable, by being delivered by 
Demades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demofthenes bribed with five talents to ua^ 
dertake this ufeful fervice ^^ Amidft the various 
embaflies to the king, the Spartans alone preferv* 
ed a fullen, or magnanimous filence. Alexander 
treated them with real, 01; well-affeded contempt; 
and , without deigning to require their affiftanco^ 
prepared for the greateft enterprife that ever was 
undertaken by the Grecian confederacy. 

The arrival of the army in Macedon was cele- 
brated with all the pomp of an elegant fuperflition. 
A faithful image of the Olympic folemnity was 
exhibited in the ancient city of ^gap. Continual 
games and lacrifices were performed in Dium, 
during the fpace of nine days, in honor of the 

'* The'circnmihiiices of this trtnlkction ire differently related 
tj all the aothors who mention it Compare Oiodorat, 1. xfiL 
p. 498. JEfthin. is Ctefipbook. Pluc in Vit. Alexand. et Ar- 
thin, L i p^ ir. In military afiairt A:niuk*t aothority ftandt 
irarivalled; hot JEfcbiflM* a contemporary orator, muft have been 
tetter informed eoncerains the civil tranlaecions of the Atheniint' 
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Mufcs. Alexander entertained at his table tha 
^mbaffadors of the Grecian ftates, together with 
the principal officers of his army, whether Greeks 
or Macedonians. In the ^interval of public repre- 
fentatidns, he difcourfed with his confidential friends 
concerning the important expedition which chitfliy 
occupied his thoughts. Farmenio and Antipater^ 
the moft refpeded of his father's counfellors, ex-* 
Jiorted him not to march into the Eafl, until by 
marriage, and the birth of a fon, he had provided 
a fucceCfor to the monarchy. But the ardent 
patriotifm of Alexander difdained every perfonai 
confideration. He remembered that he was eleded 
general of the Greeks , and that be commanded 
the invincible troops of his father **. 

Having intrufted to Antipater the afiFairs of 
Greece and Macedon, and committed to that ge* 
peral an army of above twenty tbou(and men *\ to 
maintain domeflic tranquillity in thofe countries, 
be departed early in the fpring , at the head of 
above five thoufand horfe, and fome what more than 
thirty thoufand infantry **. In twenty days march, 
he Arrived at Seftos, on the Hellefponc. From 
thence the army was conveyed to A(ia , in a hunr 
dred and fixty galHes , and probabty a ftill greater 
number of tranfports. The armament landed 
without oppofition on the Afiatiq coail y the 



*• Diodor. I, xvii. p. 459. 

^' Diodorus, who enters into fome detail oa this fuhject, &ys« 
twelve tbunlkjicl iafantry^ and eleven tboufiind five hundred c»» 
I'alry. f* Arrian , p. la. 
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Perfians, though long ago apprized of the intended c H a i 
invafion, having totally pegleded the defence of xxxvir, 
their weftern frontier. 

The caufes of this negligence refulted, in fome suteof 
degree perhaps, from the charader of the prince, ^||'/^ 
but ftill more from that of the nation* Codo- pirt. 
mannus had been raifed by affaffinations and 
intrigues to the throne of Pcrfia, about the fame 
time that Alexander fucceeded his father Philip. 
The firft year of his reign had been employed ia 
ftifling domeftic rebellion, in fecuring, and after- 
wards in difplaying, the fruits of vidory. This 
prince afiumed the appellation of Darius, but could 
not recal the principles or manners vrhich diftin« 
guifhed his countrymen, during the reign of the firft 
monarch of that name. In the fpace of about two 
iiundred and thirty years , the Perfians had been 
continually degenerating from the virtues which 
charaderize a poor and warlike nation, without 
lacquiring any of thofe arts and improvements 
which ufually attend peace and opulence. Their 
empire, as extended by Darius Hyftafpes, ftill 
embraced the moft valuable portion of Afia and 
Africa. The revenue paid in money was ftill efti- 
inated , as during the reign of that monarch , at 
fourteen thoufand five hundred and fixty Euboeic 
talents. Iramenfe treafures had been accumulated 
in Damafcus, Arbela, Sufa, Perfepolis, Ecbatan, 
and other great cities of the empire. The revenue 
paid in kind cannot be appreciated ; but fuch was 
the extraordinary opulence of this great monarchy, 
that the conquefts of Alexander are fuppofed t9 
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have given him an income of fixty ihillions ftef« 
ling *'; a fum which will admit allowance for C3&. 
aggeration , and ftill appear fufficiently great. 

Although the extravagance and vices of Sufa, 
Babylon, and other imperial cities, correfponded to 
the extent and wealth of the motiarchy, yet th6 
Perfians were prepared for deftrudion rather by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than 
by their eflfeminacy and luxury. The provinces ^ 
moreover, had ceafed to maintain any regular com« 
munication with the capital , or with eabh others 
The {landing military force proved ihfufficient to 
keep in awe the diftant fatraps, or viceroys. The 
ties of a common religion and language, or the 
fenfc of a public intereft, had never united into one 
fyflem this difcordant mafc of nations, which wa$ 
ready to crumble into pieces at the touch of ait 
invader. When to thefc unfavorable circum* 
fiances we join the refledion, that under the younger 
Cyrus, twelve thoufand Greeks baffled the arms/ 
and almoft divided the empire of Perfia, we (hall 
not find much reafon to admire the magnanimity 
of Alexander in undertaking his eaftern expedi«> 
tlon ; unlels we are at the fame time apprized , that 
Darius was deemed a brave and generous prince, 
beloved by his Perfian fubjedls, and affifted by the 
Valor of fifty thoufand Greek mercenaries **. 

Having arrived in Afia, Alexander^ than whom 
none ever employed more fuccefsfully the power 
of fuperflition *\ confirmed the confidence of his 

** Juftin. ziii. t. ^^.Arrian* Diedocat and Curtius. 

«( Plat. Curtitit* and Arrian« paifiiiu 
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followers by many aufpicious predidlions and prodi- o H A A 
gies. While, with every military precaution, he xxxvit. 
purfued his march idong the coaft, Arfites, Spithri- 
dates, Memnon, and other governors of the mari- 
time provinces, affcmbled in the town of Zeleia, 
diftant fiXty miles from the Hellefponl. They had 
liegledled to oppofe the invafion by their fuperioir 
fleet; they had allowed the enemy to encamp, un- 
molefted, on their coafts; fear now Compelled them 
to reludant union; but jealoufy made them rejed: 
the moft reafonable plan of defence. 

This was propofcd by Memnon the Rhddian, the 
ableft general in the fervice of DariUs. He ob- 
ferved the danger of refifting the Macedonian in- 
fantry, who >vere fuperior in number, and encou- 
raged by the prefence of their king. That the 
invaders, fiery and impetuous, were now animated 
by hope, but would lofe courage on the firft difap- 
pointment. Deditute of magazines and refources, 
their fafety depended on fudden vidlory. It W2l$ 
the intereft of the Perfians, on the other hand, to 
pro trad the war, above all to avoid a general en- 
gagement. Without riflcing the dverit of a battle, 
they had other means to check the progrefs of the 
invaders. For this purpofe, they ought to trample 
down the corn with their numerous Cavalry, de- 
ftfoy all other fruits of the ground , and defolaCe 
the whole country, without fparing the towns and 
villages. Some rejeded this advice, as unbecoming lejeatd. 
the dignity of Perfia ** ; Arfites, governor of Leffer 

^' AvmSiov Tfii TttgTon fJLt^oi}i64/vxioc; » ** Vnwotttoy the magn^ai* 
mity of Pctfia. " Oiodojr, p. 50X. 
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Pbrygia, declared with indignation, that he would 
never permit the property of his fubjeds to be ra- 
vaged with impunity. Thefe fentiments the more 
cafily prevailed , becaufe many fufpeded the mo- 
tives of Memnon. It was determined , therefore, 
by this council of princes, to affemble their re^ 
fpedlive forces with all poflible expedition , and to 
encamp on the eaftern bank of the Granicus , a 
iriver (midway between Zeleiaand the Hellefpont) 
which , iffuing from Mount Ida , falls into the Pro- 
pontis. 

The fcouts of Alexander having brought him 
intelligence of the enemy's defign , he immediately 
advanced to give them battle. The phalanx 
marched by its flank in a double line *^ , the ca- 
valry on the wings, the waggons and baggage in 
the rear. The advanced guard , confifting of 
horfemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light 
infantry, the whole commanded by Hegelochus, 
were detached to examine the fords of the Grani- 
cus, and to obfcrve the difpofition of the enemy. 
They returned with great celerity , to acquaint 
Alexander , that the Perfians were advantageoufly 
pofted on the oppofite bank , their horfe amounting 
to twenty thoufand, and their foreign mercenaries, 
drawn up en the flope of a rifing. ground , behind 
the cavalry, fcarcely lefs numerous. Notwith- 
ilanding this alarming intelligence , the young 



^' The itTrXvi 0x>,cty^ it explained in this feafe by iEHan aad 
Arrian. In ordinary cafes tlie phalanx marched by its flank, that 
is, with a front of fixteen men. Th^ ii^Tsn (^o0^y%i therefore, 
•oatained a fcont of thirty* two men. 

princQ 
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prince determined to pafe the river. Having ad- c if a p* 
yanced within fight of the hoftile ranks, his horfc xxxvq.- 
fpread to the right and left, the mafly column of 
ilafantry opened, and the whole formed along the 
bank in order of battle. The phalanx , divided 
into eight fedionSj compofed the main body, which 
occupied the centre ; the Macedonian cavalry 
formed the right wing; the Grecian, the left. 

While Alexander made thefe difpofitions , the R«i«asthe 
cautious Parmenio approached , and remonftrated counfcu 
agaioft pafliog the Granicus in the face of an of par- 
enemy. The river , he obferved , was deep and "^"'^ 
full of eddies ; its banks abrupt and* craggy ; *' it 
would be impoffiMe, therefore, to march the Ma^- 
cedonians in front , and if they advanced in columns , 
their flanks mulV be expofed naked and defencelefs. 
To try fuch dangerous manoeuvres feemed unne* 
ceflary in the prefent juni^ure , becaufe the barba- 
rians would certainly quit their Ration in the night, 
rather than remain encamped in the neighbour* 
bood of fo -formidable an army.*' Thefe prudcn* 
tial confiderations prevailed not with Alexander, 
who declared that, in thefirfl: conflidt, the Mace- 
donians muft ad with equal promptitude and vi- 
gor , and perform fomethiiig worthy of the terror 
which they bore. Saying this, he fprung on. his 
horfe, affumed the command of the right wing, 
ssad committed the left to Parmenio. 

Animated by the hope of foon clofing with the Battle of 
enemy, he difdained to employ his. military en- l.icuj'*' 
gioes. The baliftas and catapults , by which , in a oiymp. 
fimilar iituation^ he barf repelled the Taulantiij 

Vol:V* I 
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a A F. \<rere rejeded as tedious or inefFcdIual. Alexander 
[yv yfi, diftributed his orders; a dreadful filence enfued; 
the hoftile armies beheld each other with refent- 
mcnt or terror. This folemn paufe was interrupted 
hy the Macedonian trumpet, which , On a Cgnal 
given by Alexander, refoundcd from every part of 
the line. His brother Ptolemy , as had been pre- 
vioufly regulated , then rode forth at the head of a 
fqiiadronofcuirafliers**, followed by two bodies of' 
light dragoons , and a battalion of infantry com- 
manded by Amyntas. While thefe troop$ boldly 
entered theGranicus, Alexander like wife advanced 
with the chofen cavalry on the right wing, follbwed 
by the archers and Agrians. In*paffing the river, 
both Alexander and Ptolemy led their troops ob- 
liquely down the current , to prevent , as much as 
poffiblc , thePerfians from attacking them in flank, 
as they fucceffively reached the fliore. The Per- 
fian cavalry behaved with courage; the firft fqua- 
drons of the Macedonians were driven back into 
the ftream. But Alexander, who animated the com- 
f anions** with his voice and arm, maintained his 
ground on the bank, and thought he had gained 
the battle, when he obtained art opportunity of 
fighting. In the equeftrian engagement which fol- 
lowed, the Macedonians owed much to their flcilful 

^* I have ufed tli^s word to exprers. t^ofe troopt which th* 
Greeks called CataphraSs , from the completenefs of their de* 
fenfive armor. Mtlton mentions them in Samfon Agoniftet , 
** Archers and sliagers , Cataphracts and fpears. " 

^* The eight fquadroot of choftn cavalry, which were of that 
kind called Cauphracu , wejre honored^ with thf atme of CoiSp 
ipaniant and friends of the lUng. Arriaa ft Oiodor. paBiia. 
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evolutions and difcipline **; ftill niore to their 
(Irength and courage ; and not a little to the ex- 
cellence of their weapons, which being made of 
the cornel-tree " , far furpafTed the brittle javelins 
of the enemjr. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crofled the Granicos, at 
the head of the left wing, with equal fuccefs , but 
unequal glory , becaufe Alexander had tilready 
proved, by his example, that the difficulty might 
be overcome , which wrould have otherwife appeared 
unfurmountable. The attention of the enemy was fo 
deeply engaged by the fuccclfive attacks of the ca- 
valry , that they fcem not to have made much op- 
pofitioa to the paffage of the phalanx. But be- 
fore this powerful body of infantry had crofled the 
river , the Macedonian horfe had already reaped 
the faireft honors of the field. Alexander ani- 
mated them by hisprefencc, and, after performing 
all the duties of a great general , difplayed fuch 
perfonal ads of prowefs as will be more readily ad- 
mired than believed by the modern reader. But 
in the clofe combats of antiquity, the forces, when 
once thoroughly engaged, might be fafely aban- 
doned to the diredlion of their own refentment and 
courage , while the commanders difplayed the pe- 
culiar accomplifhments to which they had been 

'* They derived great advanuges, particularly, from the light 
Infantry intermixed with their fquadrons. The targeteeri and 
Agrians proved extremely ufefal in helping the Macedoniani tw 
keep off the FerGan cavalry, which, when too near, hindered 
tfiem from the proper vfe of their lances. 

'> At myrtttf laUdit haftUibnt ft bona hello 
Coravt. VIRO. OEORG. it. ?. 447* 

la 
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trained from their youth :, in the inore confpicuous- 
parts of the field. Alexander was eafily dlftin- 
guifhed by the brightnefs of his armor, and the 
admirable alacrity of his attendants. The braveft 
of the Perfian nobles impatiently waited his ap- 
proach. He darted into the raidft of them , and 
fought till he broke his fpcar. Having demaqded 
a new weapon from Aretes , his mafter of the horfe , 
Aretes fhowed him his own fpear, which likewife 
was broken. Demaratus the Corinthian fupplied 
the king with a weapon. Thus armed , he rode up, 
and aflaulted Mithridates j fon-in-law of Darius, 
who exulted before the hoftilc ranks. While Alex- 
ander beat him to the ground , he was himfelf 
flruck by Raefaces. with a hatchet. His helmet 
faved his life. He pierced the breaft of Raefaces; 
but anew danger threatened him from the fcimitar 
of Spithridates. The inftrument of -death already 
defcended on his head, when Ghtus cut off the 
arm of Spithridates , which fell with the grafped 
Vreapon. ' 

The heroifm of Alexander animated the valor 
of the companions^ and the enemy firft fled where 
the king commanded in perfon. In the left wing^ 
the Grecian cavalry muft have behaved with diftin-. 
guilhed merit, fmce the Perfians had begun on. 
every fide to give way before the Macedonian in- 
fantry had completely paffed the river **. The 



*» Guifchardt, p. fto8. fays , " AuHitdt que la phalange fu< en 
^tat d'agir contre Tenneniii avec tout fon froftt heriff(6 dc piques, 
la victoice ceifa d'fttre donteilfei. *' It appears uot, however, that 
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fleni afped of the phalanx, fhining in fteel and chap 
briftling with fpears , confirmed the vidory. Above xx^viL 
^ thoufand Perfian horfe were flain in the purfuit. 
The foot , confifting chiefly in Greek mercenaries , 
ftill continued in their firft pofition , not firm , but 
inadlive , petrified by aftonifhment , not fteadjr 
through refolution^'.* While the phalanx attacked 
them in front , the victorious cavalry affailed theic 
flanks. Surrounded on all fides, they fell an eafy 
prey; two thoufand furrendcred prifoners; the reft 
all periflied , unlefs a few ftragglers perchance 
lurked among the flain. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to moft loft on 
of the Perfian commanders. Arfites , the chief »^°'*»^>d««^ 
. iidvifer of the engagement, died in defpair by his 
own hand. The generals Niphates and Petenes^ 
Omares leader of the mercenaries , Spithridates 
fatrap of Lydia , Mithrobuzaoes governor of 



the pbnlanx at all acted aprainft the PerGan cavalry. The battU 
of the Granicus was entirely an. equeftrian engagement, a$ had beeq 
prophefied to Alexander by his namefake , a prieft of Minerva in 
the Troade. See Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 571. 

^' Ex^Xu|«ji*«XXov n Tif ^K^xXoya f yi "koyLriuLtp (ciSxiu, Arrian. 
It might be fufpected that the Greetc mercenaries were not very 
hearty in the Perfian caufe , and had delayed declaring themfelves 
till they beheld the ifl'ne of the equeftrian engagement. This ft 
conjectured by Gnifchardt in his admirable AHmoires Milicaires, 
p 209. But the fidelity of their countrymen to Darius on aM 
fubCequent occafions, as well as the fevere treatment they met 
with in the prefent battle, feem fufficient to remove that disho« 
norable fufpicioii. Their conduct , feemingly unaccountable, is 
afcribed, by Arrian, to their aftonishment, that Alexander's cai 
valry should have paflTed the Granicus* and- repelled the Ferfu^, 
korfi, which were four, timet more numerous. 

1 3 
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-€ ft A p. Cappadocia, Mkhridatcs, fon-in-law of Darius, an4 
KKXVIL Art>upalc5, fon of Artaxerxes, were numbered among 
th^ flain. S»ch iUuftrious names might lead us to 
fufped, that th€ Pcrfians were flill more numerous 
than Arriaa** rcprefcnts them; and, notwithftand- 
ing the nature of ancient weapons and tadics , which 
rendered every battle a rout , and commonly pre* 
vented the retreat of the vanqfuiflied , it is fcarcely 
to be believed , that in fuch an important engage- 
ment , Alexander fhould have loft only eighty-five 
borfemen , and thirty light infantry". Of the 
former , twenty-five belonged to the royal band of 
Companions. By command of Alexander, their 
ftatues were formed by the art of his admired Ly- 
fippus ''^ , and erected in the Macedonian city of 
Dium. 
Hmnfiiiity This important vidory enabled Alexander to 
^lewi^f difplay both his humanity and his prudence. 
Aiexi^ He declared the parents and children of the de- 
ceafed thenceforth exempted from every fpecies 
of tribute; *'. He carefully vifited the wounded , 

*^ Diodorut, 1. xvii. p. S72* maktt them amount to one taun« 
drcd and ten thoufiind. Juftin is quite extravagant. Tlie i'er« 
fiaas, he fays, were fix hundred thouland. 

*' Others diminished the lois to thirty five horf^men and nine 
loot foldiers. AriftobuU apud Plut. in Vit Alexand. 

»* Arrian fays, eVcrsf xoe; AXi^xfl^Qf fMvog Trfoxpihig t^oiti. ** Who 
was alone preferred to malte the image 6f Alexander, ** This, 
doobtlels , increafed the honor conferred on the Companions. 
Arrian wonld have fpoke more accurately « had he fidd , " to caft 
the figure of Alexander in bronze. ** Other artifts reprefentcd 
kirn in marble « in gems, medals, etc. of which hereafter. 

'7 Arrian diftinguisbes ry wvnctrt XuryfyM^ ; %m xetru rffp xnr- 
cfic tiv^ofixg f perTonal Cirvlots , ud contribntionf » in proportion 
to their property. 
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attentively aOced how each of them had receitred c n a l 
harm , and heard with patience and commendation xxxyli. 
their much-boafted exploits. The Perfian com- 
manders were interred ; and the Greeks, both of- 
ficers and foldiers. The Grecian captives were 
condemned to work in the Thracian mines , as n, 
puniQiment for bearing arms againft the caufe of 
their country. But even this fevcrity Alexander 
foftened by a very feafonable compliment to the 
Athenians , whofe city he preferred to be the repo- 
fitory of his trophies and renown. Immediately 
after the battle, he fent three hundred fuits of 
Perfian armor, as dedications to Minerva in the 
citadel. This magnificent prefent was infcribed 
•with the following words : " Gained by Alexander, 
fon of Philip , and the Greeks ( except the Lacedae- 
monians ) , from the Barbarians of Afia. " It is re- 
markable , that on this occafion he omits mention 
bf the Macedonians , whether becaufe he ^ifhed 
them to be comprehended under the name of 
Greeks ; or becaufe , in the Perfian war , he al- 
ways afifeded rather to avenge the caufe of Greece, 
than to gratify his own ambition ; or , finally , that 
the Greeks being thus exclufively affociated to his 
honors , might thenceforth continue zealous itt 
making new levies for his fervice. 

The battle of the Granicus opened to Alexander immedia! 
the conqueft of Ionia, Caria, Phrygia; in a word, ^°en«o£ 
all the Afiatic provinces weft of the river Halys , the vie. 
which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy *°'^' 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns fur- 
rendered ac his approach. Sardis , the fplendid 

14 
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HAP. capital of Croefus , opened its gates to a deliverer ^^ 
;xpc,viL and oqce naore obtained the privilege of being gor 
verncd by its ancient laws, after reludlantly en- 
during, above two centuries, the cruel yoke of 
Perfia. The Grecian cities on the coaft were dct 
livered from the burden of tribute and the op^ 
preflion of garrifons; and, under the aufpicesofa 
prince, who admired their ancient glory in arts and 
,^rms, refumed the enjoyment of their hereditary 
freedbna. During the. Perfian expedition of Alex-i 
apder;, the Ephefians were ftill employed in rc- 
jbuildiflg their temple, which had been fet on firo. 
.by Heroftratus , twenty y^ars before that period^ 
:^nd on t;he fame night, it is faid, which gave birth 
to the d^ftined conqueror of the Eaft. Alexander 
encpujaged their pious and honorable undertaking; 
and, in Order to accelerate its progrefs, commanded 
^he trib^utc which bad been paid to the Perfians, to 
be iappropriated to the temple of Diana **. 
lege of Miietusf and Halicarnaffus alone retarded the 

d h"]- P^c>gtef3 of. the coiiqueror. The latter place , com- 
arnaffuf. pnanded by Memnon the Rhodian , made a me- 
jporab}?; defence. Alexander bad fcarcely fat down 
. Jbeforc it , when the garrifon , confiding of Greeks 
^nd.>P:^lcfRns., fallied forth, and maintained a de- 
fperate conflid. Having repelled them with much 
difficulty, he undertook the laborious work of fill- 
ing up. a ditch thirty cubits broad, and fifteen 
.: deep >vhich the befieged, with incredible diligence, 
' had drawn round their wall. This being effcded, 

i '! Conip.Arriaiy. m i$..et Sttab. p. 959. 
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he advanced wooden towers, on which the Mace- 
donians eredted their battering engines, and pre- 
pared to aflault the enemy on equal ground. But 
a nodlurnal fally attacked thefe preparations ; a fe- 
cond engagement was fought with ftill greater fury 
"than the firft ; three hundred Macedonians were 
wounded , darknefs preventing their ufual precau- 
tion in guarding their bodies '*. 

A few days afterwards, Halicarnaffus, which had 
fo obftinately refifted Ikill and courage , was on the 
point of yielding to ralh«cfs and accident. The 
battalion of Perdiccas happened to be pofted on 
ttiatfide of the wall, which looked towards Miletus, 
Two foldiers, belonging to this corps, while they 
fupped together in their tent, boafted their mili- 
tary exploits ; each , as ufual , preferring his own. 
Wine heated their emulation. They ruflied forth 
to aflault the wall of Halicarnaflus , animated lefs 
>vith the mad hope of vidory , than with an ambi- 
tion to difplay their refpedive prowels. The cen- 
tinels perceived their audacity, and prepared to rc- 
pel them ; but they killed the firft men who ap- 
iproached , and threw javelins at others who fol- 
lowed them. Before their boldnefe was over- 
whelmed by numbers, many foldiers belonging to 
the fame battalion advanced to their relief. The 
Halicarnaflians , alfo, haftened to the defence of 
iheir friends ; a fharp conflid enfued ; the garrifori 
was repelled; the wall attacked; two towers and 
^e intervening curtain throwq down ; and had 
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*• Arrian, p. ao. 
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greater numbers joined in the aflault, the town 
muft have been taken by dorm ^*. 

The humanity of Alexander rendered him uo^ 
willing to come to that extremity. But the ex- 
traordinary fuccels of fuch an unpremeditated cti- 
terprife, engaged him to ply the >yalls with new 
vigor. The defence was as obftinate as before; 
two defperate Tallies were made, and repelled wit|i 
confummate bravery. Alexander's tendernefs for 
the Hdlicarnaffians prevented him from entering 
the place with an enraged and licentious foldiery. 
He therefore recalled his troops in the moment of 
vidory, hoping that the befieged would finally 
furrender, and thus fave their lives and properties. 
From the various breaches in the walls , and the 
numbers who had periQied, or been wounded, in 
repeated conflidts , Memnon and his colleagues 
perceived, that much longer refiftance was impof- 
fible. In this emergency they difplayed the fame 
decifive boldnefs which had appeared in every part 
of their defence. Having fummoned the braveft 
of their adherents , they, in the night-time, fet 
fire to a wooden tower, which they had ereded 
for defence againft the fhocks of the enemy's en- 
gines, and for protedtion to their arfenal and ma- 
gazines, and efcaped to two neighbouring caftles ojE 
great ftrength. About midnight, Alexander per- 
ceived the raging flames, and irtimediately fent a 
detachment to punifh thofe who had excited , or 
who fomented, the conflagration; but with ftrid 



** Arrian « p^ as 
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orders to fpare fuch of the townfmen as were found c h aT#. 
in their houfes. Next day , he examined the xxxviL 
caftles , and perceived that they couM not be taken 
without much lo(s of time ; but that independent of 
the town , they were of themfelves of little value; 
a circumftance which obliged him, reludantly, to 
demoli(h Halicarnaffus , that it might never thence- 
forth fervc as a retreat to his enemies". 

The inadivc feafon of the year was employed Aiexamier 
by Alexander in fecuring and improving his ad- commiw 
vantages. The inferior cities were committed to *^^nment 
the difcretion of his lieutenants ; the king in per- of Cana 
fon vifited his more important conquefts ; and few *® ^^ 
places w^re honored with his prefence without ex- 
periencing his * bounty. Before leaving Caria, 
where the fiege of Halicarnaffus long detained his 
impatient adlivity, he committed the adminiftra- 
tion to Ada , the hereditary governefs of that pro- 
vince. Ada was the fifter , and the wife of Hi- 
drieus , on whofe deceafe fhe was entitled to reign, 
both by theCarian laws and thofe of Upper Afia, 
where female fucceffion had been eftabliflied ever 
fmce the age of Semiramis. But the great king, 
with the ufual caprice of a defpot , had rejeded the 
juft claim of Ada, and feated a pretender on her 
tributary thro.ne. The injured pfincefs, however, 
ftill maintained poffeflfion of the ftrongly fortified 
city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Caria, 
Ada haftened to meet him , addreffed him by 
the name of fon , and voluntarily furrendered to 

•' Anian , p. a3. 
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CHAP, him Alinda. The king neither rejedled her pre* 
q(X3(vil. fent , nor declined her friendihip,; and, as he al- 
ways repaid favors with intereft, he committed to 
her, at his departure, the governojent of the whole 
province , and left a body of three tfcoufancl foot 
and two hundred horfe , to fupport her authority. 
His jiidi- The meafures of Alexander were equally decir 
dous^pi^ five and prudent. The Perfian fleet, fgpplied by 
'Egypt, Phoenicia, apd the maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia , four times out -numbered his own; 
which, fmall as it was, ftill appeared too expen- 
five for his treafury. Alexander determined to dit 
charge it , declaring to his lieutenants , that , by 
conquering the land,- he would render himfelf 
mafter of the fea, fince every harbouir that fur- 
gendered to him rauft diminilh the naval refources 
of the enemy **. Agreeable to this judicious plan 
of conqueft, he purfued his journey through the 
fouthern provinces of the Afiatic peninfula , while 
Parmenio traverfed the central countries of Lydia 
and Phrygia. At the fame time Cleander was dit 
|>a,tched into Greece to raife new levies ; and fuch 
foldiers as had married fhortly before the expedi- 
•tion, were fent home to winter with their wives ; a 
meafure which extremely endeared Alexander to the 
army , and enfured the utmoft alacrity of his Europ 
ipean fubjeds; in furnifhirxg fopplies towards the en? 
(qiilg campaign. 

. f^ It will app.iear. ia the fequel bAW falthCuHy Alexander ad- 
hered to this plan of war« which kept open his communication 
with Greece and Macedon, and enabled him to purfue, witl\^ ft> 
curity , hit con^Mefts in the Eaft. 
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Accompanied by fuich winning arts , the valor CHAP. 
and prudence of Alexander feemed worthy to go- xxxviu 
vern the world. His condud, perhaps, often pro- Theam 
ceeded from the immediate impulfe of fentimenk; hefecbred 
but it could not have been more fubfervient to his *>" <^o»- 
ambition, had it been invariably direded by the * * 
deepeft policy. After the decifive battle of the 
Granicus , he experienced little obftinacy of refift- 
ance.from the numerous forts and garrifons in Lower 
Afia. The tributary princes and fatraps readily 
fobmitted to a milder and more magnanimous 
ipafter ; and tht Grecian (colonies oh the coaft ea- 
gerly efpoufed the intereft of a prince who , on all 
oecafions , avowed his partiality for their favorite 
inftitutions. In every province or city which he 
Conquered , he reftored to the Afiatics their here- 
ditary laws ; to the Greeks , their beloved demo- 
cracy. While he allowed them to affunle the forms 
of .independent government, he was careful to 
bridle the animofity of domeftic fadion. Into 
whatever country he marched , he encouraged ufe- 
ful ihduftry ; and alleviated public burdens. His 
tafte and his piety alike prompted him to repair the 
lacred and venerable remains of antiquity. He 
confidered the Barbarians, not ais flaves, but as 
fubjedls ; the (jreeks, not as fubjeds, but allies; 
and both perceived in his government fuch mode- ^ 
ration and equity as they had never experienced 
either from the defpotifm of Perfia , or from tb^ 
domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta *^ 

'^ Compare Plut. in Alexand. Ciirtius et Arrl^n, fallim} et 
TtiHcydid. Xenoph. Ifocrat. et Diodor. 
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Having received the fubmiffion of Xanthus, 
Patara, Fhafclis, and above thirty other towns or 
fea- ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably for the 
£ake of greater expedition^ divided the corps under 
his immediate command. A coniiderable detach* 
ment traverfed the Lycian and Fansphylian moun- 
tains, while the king in perfon purfued the ftill 
more dangerous track, leading along the fea-coaft 
from Fhafelis to Perga. On this foaming fiiore, 
the fea commonly beats againft the rocks, and 
venders the pafTage impradticable, unlefs when the 
waves are repelled by a ftrong norAi wind. When 
Alexander began his march , the wind blew from 
the fouth. Yet he advanced without fear, con- 
fiding in his fortune. His troops cheerfully fed- 
lowed him, encouraged by many artful prodigies '* 
which announced fuccefs to his undertaking. The 
event which next happened, was well fitted to 
ilrengthen their credulity, and confirm their im- 
plicit obedience; Before they had reached the 

^* While Alexander deliberated whether he should march for. 
wards to attack Darius » a meafure which promi&d glory and 
plunder to his troops , or proceed along the fea. coaft and reduce 
the maritime cities , which would prevent the enemy from pro- 
fiting of his abfence in Upper Afia • to conquer Greece or Mace- 
4on with their' fleet , a fountain near the city Xanthus in Lycia 
boiled up, and threw out a copper«plate , engraved with an« 
cient characters , fignifying that the time was come when the 
Perfian empire should be overthrown by the Greeks. Plutarch 
adds» THTOig £ira^6u^9 n^iiysT9 nrv froipoc}aon wxTcoiSfipxT^ou. " En- 
couraged by this prodigy, he haftencd to £hbdue the coaft. ** It 
would perhaps have been more worthy of a hiftorian to (ky, 
** Encouraged by this prodigy , the Greeks and Macedonians 
jrfeadily obeyed the' cbmnuiids. •£ their prudent, not left tha% 
valiant general, ** 
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fftam difficulties of the pafs, the fouth wind gra- c H A ^ 
dually ceafed ; a briflc gale fprang up from the xxxvH. 
north ; the fea retired ; and their inarch thus be- 
came alike eafy and expeditious. The authentic 
evidence of Arrian explains the marvellous in this 
occurrence, which Jofephus, with no Icfs inde- 
cency than folly, compares with the paffagc of the 
Ifraelites over the Red Sea. Yet even the philo- 
fophical Arrian acknowledges , that the many con^ 
curring inftanccs of good fortune in the life of 
Alexander, feemed to be produced by the imme- 
diate interpofition of divine power , which , in et 
feding an important revolution in the Eaftern 
World, rendered the operations of nature, and the 
volitions of men, fubfervient to the fecret purpofes 
of its providence. 

In proceeding eaftward from Perga, Alexander 
was met by ambafladors from Afpendus, the prin* 
cipal city and fea-port of Pamphylia. The Afpen«» 
dians ofifcred to furrender thefir city , but entreated, 
that they might not be burdened with a garrifon. 
Alexander granted their rcqueft , on condition o£ 
their railing fifty talents to pay his foldiers, and 
delivering to him the horfes which they reared as 
a tribute for Darius. The ambaffadors accepted 
thefc terms ; but their countrymen, who were dit 
tinguiOied by their ambition and rapacity , ftill 
inore than by their commerce and their wealth, 
difcovered no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander 
was infornied of their treachery while he examined 
the walls of SylUus , another ftrong- hold of Fam- ^ 
phylia. H^ immediately marched towards Afpendus, 
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the greater part of vrhich was fituate oa n. 
high and fteep rock , vrafhed by the river Eury- 
medon. Several ftrcets , however , were likewife 
built on the plain, furrounded only by a flight 
wall. At the approach of Alexander , the inha- 
bitants of the lower part of the town afeended the 
mountain. Alexander entered the place ^ and en- 
camped within the walls. The Afpendians^ 
alarmed by the apprehehfion of a fiege j entreated 
him to accept the former conditions; He com* 
manded them to deliver the horf^s « as agreed on ; 
to pay, inftead of fifty, a hundred talents ; and 
to furrender their principal citizens. as fecurities; 
that they would thenceforth obey the governor fet 
over them ; pay an annual tribute .to Macedon; 
and fubmit to arbitration a difpute concerning fome. 
lands, which they were accufed of having unjuftly 
wrefted from their neighbours **. 

Having chaftifed the infolence and treachery of 
Afpendus , Alexander determined to march into 
Phrygia, that he might join forces with Parraenio ^ 
whom he had commanded to meethini in thatcoun- 
try. The new levies from Greece and Macedon were 
likewife ordered to affemble in. the fame province; 
from which it was intended , early in tbeipring , to 
proceed eal^ward , and atchie ve dill more important 
conquefts. To reach the fouthern frontier of Phry- 
gia, Alexander was under a neceliity of traverfing 
the inhofpitable mountains of the warlike Pifidians. 
Amidft thofe rocks and faftnefles, the Macedonians 



^' Arrian, p. 24* 



loft 
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loft feveral brave men; but the undifciplihed fury,' chap. 
and unarmed courage , of the Pifidians was unable xxxvu. 
to check the progrefs of Alexander. The city of 
Gordium in Phrygia was appointed for the general 
rendezvous. This place is diftant about feventy- 
five miles from the Euxine, and two hundred and 
forty from the Cilician fea ; and was famous , in 
remote antiquity , as the principal refidence of the 
Phrygian kings, and the chief feat of their opulence 
ftnd grandeur '\ Alexander had not long anived 
in that place 9 when a defire feized hin) of afcend-r 
ing to the ancient cattle or palace of Gordius, and 
of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, which 
-was believed to involve the fate of Afia. Gordius, Hisadven. 
as the ftory went, was a man of flendtr fortune ^"^*"^ 
among the ancient Phrygians > who had but a fmall 
piece of land , and two yokes of oxen , one of which 
he employed in the plough , and the other in the 
waggon. It happened to Gordius, while he was 
one day ploughing , that an eagle alighted on his 
yoke , and fat on it till evening. Alarmed by the 
prodigy, Gordius had recourfe to theTelmeffianSi, 
a people inhabiting the loftieft mountains *^ in 
PiCidia , and cele^)rated over all the neighbouring 
countries for their (kill in augury. At the firft 
village of theTelmeffians, he met a virgin drawing 
water at a fountain, to whom having communi- 
cated his errand , fhe .ordered him to afcend the 

*^ See vo\, i. c. vii. p. 290* 

*7 Arrian, p. 27. calls it i;^sfv4'«>^cv , %oii ^ruvrn u^otomv. 
•• Exceedingly hi&h , and every where abrupt. " But in Cordiu8*8 
time, at leaft, the Telmeffians muft ]bave pofl^ilkd Com^ villages 
•n the plain. Se« Arrvms p. )o» 

VOL.V. S. 
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J HA r. liill , arid there facrifice to Jupiter. Gordius en- 
KXXVII* treated her to accompany him, that the facrifice 
' Hiight be performed in due form. She obeyed. 
Gordius took her to wife. She bore him a fon, 
Midas i who , when be arrived at manhood , was 
diftinguiflied by his beauty and valor. It fliould 
feem that the father of Midas had , in confequence 
of his marriage, fettled amorjg the Telroeflians, 
with whofe arts his fon would naturally become 
acquainted. The Phrygians , at that time , were 
baraffed by cruel feditions ; they confulted an oracle , 
who told them , that a chariot fhould foon bring 
them a king , who would appeafe their tumults. 
While the aflembly flill deliberated on the anfwcr 
given them by the oracle , Midas arrived in his 
chariot '* , accompanied by his parents. The ap- 
pearance of Midas juftificd the predidion , and an- 
nounced him worthy of royalty. The Phrygians 
eleded him king; their feditions ceafed ; and Mi- 
das, in gratitude to Jupiter, confecrated his father's 
chariot, and fufpended it by a cord made of the 
inner rind of the cornel-tree , the knot of which 
was fo nicely tied , that no eye could perceive 
where it began or ended. Whether Alexander un- 
tied , or cut the knot, is left uncertain by hifto- 
^riaus**; but all agree that his followers retired 

'* The Greek word uiuLot'.u exprefles either a chariot or a wag. 
foil. Perhaps neither the name, nor the thing, were then difttn- 
}!uished in Phryj^ia. Curtius tells ns , this 6CMoe|» was " cultu 
hand {kne a vilioribus vuJgatifqve iifu abhorrens, '' L iii. c. i. 
■p.o. 

•» Cartios, 1. iii. c. i. fays, he cut it with bis fword. Plotarch 
fays he imtiea it. Vi:. Ajexasd. p. 1236. Anian gives' both ac- 
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with complete convidtibtt that hb bad £tilfiHc<3 the 
oracle. A feafonable ftorm of thunder confirmed 
their credulity ^' ; and the belief, that their mafter 
was deftined to be lord of Afia, could not fail to 
facilitate that event. 

The rapid progrefs of Alexander, and his con* 
tinual exertions during that feafon of the y^at* when 
armies are little accuftomed to keep the fields 
tends to heighten our forprifeat the inadivity of 
Darius, an ambitious prince, vrho had fignalized 
bis valor againft the fiericeft^ nations of Afia. But 
Darius , corrupted by the honors of rdyalty , cm- 
ployed very diflferent iwenpons againfl Alexinder, 
from thofe by which the champion of Ochus ha<l 
defeated the warlike chief of the Cardufians "• 
Inftead of oppofing the invfeider in the field , he 
hoped to deftroy him by the arm of an.aflaffin. 
Many traitors were fubomed for thi& injEamous 
purpofe , but none with greater profped. of fucceis 
than Alexander , the £on of iEropus. . Thisi mas 
owed l^life to the clemency of the fon of PJhilip^ 
"when his brothers H^romenes and Arrabasus! werfc 
condemned as accefTary to the murder of. that 
prince. He was numbered among the companions 
of Alexander, and had recently been intrufted with 
the command of the Thellalian cavalry, after the 
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counts » and tbe latter on the antiiocitf •£ Ariftobiilus, . w^cij^ |s 
therefore the more probable. . . . _. j 

'• Arrian, p« 3T. . r. . . p 

" Darius killed » warrior of that nation wb« challenged tjui 
hravcft of the Perfiaas to fingle combat. This ^ exfjilpi^t ^Sffi"^^ 
him the Kovernmcac of Armenia », and made him, be ji^erwardt 
itemed worthy of tht Pcrfiaa^ thcone.' .^iodpr. 1. xvti. ^ 56S« ; ^ 

k 2 ^ 
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H 4 PJ nomlnatioa of Calas ; wlioheld that high office, to 
KXvn^ the governmient of Phrygia. The promife of ten 
thoufand talents, and of the kingdom of Macedon, 
obliterated bis gratitude and feduced his allegiance. 
But his treafon efcaped not the vigilance of Par- 
' menio^, who communicated the intelligence to 
his mafter, while encamped in the neighbourhood 
: of Phafelis. By the fame faithful* minifter, the 
• 'iiBWorthysfon of ^ropus was feized , and commit- 

ted to fafe cuftody. , • n 
^earmy ' Darius', without dcfifUng from his intrigues , 
McheV "fiDally. had recourfc to arms. His troops were 
miUp. ^ffembled in the plains of Babylon. They con* 
rAfia. lifted of xa hundred ' tbouiand Perfians, of whom 
tfiiny thoufand were cavalry. The Medes fupplied 
5Jmoft half that number, and the Armenians almoft 
as many as.«thc Medes. 'The Barcani , the Hyr- 
^camians;, the. inhabitants of the Cafpian fhores, and 
tiations'tnore obfcure or more remote, fent their 
idue proportion of cavalry and infantry for this im- 
jmenlb army, whidij including thirty^oufand 
<5roek mercenaries in the Perfian fcrvice,.is faid 

^* According to Arrian , p. 25. a fwalloV shared the honor 
I'vith . Pa;-iaciiio. "While Alexander was aileep at . mid-day , thfe 

fyiiUo^, hovered around his head « .perching fometimes on one fule 
^o£.bis, couch « and fometimes on another. Its ijiceflant chattering 
Voufed tDe kibg frdtK sleep : b6t beihg exceedingly' fatigued , he 

^i^ently removed the bird with bis hand. Inilead of endeavour. 
^Inft^'ib'efinCpe; the'fwalfoMT perched on his head, and ceafcd'not 

being extremely noify and troublefome, till he thoroughly awoKe. 

The prodigy was immediately cnmmunicnted to Ariilander the 
^Teltuefllari' footh&yer, wlio'ifeclared that k confpiracy was formed 
'^^a^nft tihe' fcing by one of his domeitics and friends ; but that it 

would cfertai'nl^ ' be dffcovefed , becaufb the (Wallow Is a domeftio 

bird , a flieud' to man ^ and* ^i^etiliA^lt loquacions. ' 
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to have amounted to fix hundred thoUfaqd men. 
The magnificence of the Perfi^ns had ..not dimi^ 
nifiied fincc the d^ys ol Xerxes; neither h^id their 
military knowledge in ereafed. Their mufter ^yasi 
taken by the feme contrivance enxployed by that 
monarch ". Ten thoufand men were feparated 
from the reft , formed into 3, coatpa(% body j andj, 
{unrounded by a palifade. The whole army , paffi* 
ing fucceffively into this inqlofure , were ratfaei^ 
meafured, than numbered, by their geperals. • Nqi 
thing could exceed the fplendor that furroundec^ 
Darius; the trappings of his horfes , the rich ;ma* 
terials and nice adjuftment of his chariot; the pro^ 
{ufion of jewels which covered his royal manfle, 
veft , and tiara. The drefs , and even the armoi^ 
of his guards, were adorned with gold, filver, an4 
precious ftoncs. He was attended by his family, 
his treafures , and his concubines , all efcortcd - by 
numerous bands of horfe and foot. His courtiers 
^nd generals copied, as ufual , too fa^thfuUy^lhc^ 
effeminate manners of their mafter ^\ 

While this pageant , for it defcrves not the name; 
of army , llowly advanced towards Lower Afia i 
Alexander left Gordium ^ and marched to Aacyra ; 
a city of Galatia. In that place, he received an 
embafly from the Paphlagonians , who furrendere4 
tp him the fovereignty of their province , but en^i 
treated that his army might not enter their borders. 
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7J Sec vol. ii. c. ix. f. 37 » et Tfqq. ) 

^* PropinqiLorum^ 901 i cor um que, conjug^s huiQ a^i^ini proxit 
98e. O. CurtittS, 1. iii. c. iii. ct Diodor. 1. xvii. p. S80. 
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He j^ranted ' thdf requeft, and commanded tbem 
to obey Cafas , fatrap of Phrygia. Alexander 
theft' maix:htd viftoriofas thiiou^b Cappadocia ; and 
Sabiftas being appoiiited ti> the adHDiniftration of 
that extenfive provihce, the army encamped at the 
difkBnCt of fix miles from the Cilician frontier, at 
a place which , fince the memorable expedition per- 
fbritted and defcribed by Xenophon, retained the 
iiame of Cyrus's Camp. Towards the fouth , the 
ricK plain of Cilicia is walhed by the fea, and fur* 
rounded on three fides by lofty and almoft imper* 
rious^ mountains. Arfames, governor of that coun- 
try , had fent a body of troops to guard a poft 
called the Gates , and the only pafe which leads 
from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Apprized of this 
meafure , Alexander left Parmenib and the heavy- 
armed troops in the Camp of Cyrus. At the firft 
Ivateh of the night, bfe led the targeteers , archers, 
and Agrians , tofurpfife the Perfian forces ftationed 
at the northern Gate of Cilicia. The Barbarians 
fled on bis approach; and the pufillanimous Arfa- 
fties, to whom the whole province was intrufted 
by Darius, prepared to plunder, and then abandon, 
his own capital of Tarfus. But he had only time 
to fave his perfon. THe rapidity of Alexander 
prevented the deftrudion of that city, >yhere thcf 
inhabitants received him as their deliverer. 

AtTarfus, Alexander was detained by a malady, 
occafioned by excefEve fatigue: or, as others fay, 
by imprudently bathing, when heated , in the cold 
waters of the Cydnus , which flows through that 
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city, in a clear and rocky channel '\ Philip the c H A I 
Acarnanian was the only perfon who defpaircd not xxxvili 
of his life. While this flcilful phyfician adminif- 
tercd a draught to his royal patient, a letter came 
from Parmenio , warning Alexander to beware of 
Philip, who had been bribed by Darius to poifon 
him. Alexander took the potion , and gave Phi- 
lip the letter; fo that the pbyficiai) read, while the 
Icing drank ; a tranfacSion which proved either his ^ 

conteinpt of death, or his unfhaken confidence in 
Jbis friends ; but which , by the admiration of his 
contemporaries and pofterity '*, has been conftruerf 
into a proof pf both. 

The ficknefs of Alexander interrupted not tlie Aiexan^i 
operations of the army, Parmenio was difpatched 
to feize the only pafs on Mount Amanus, whiclt 
divides Cilicia from Aflyria. The king foon fol- 
lowed, having in one day's march reached Anchi- 
alos , an ancient city of vaft extent , and furrounderf 
with walls of prodigious thicknefs. The greateft 
curiofity of Anchialos was the tomb of Sardanapa- 
Jus, diftinguifhed by the ftatue of that effeminate 
tyrant, in the attitude of clapping his hands ; and 
by an AflTyrian infcription , breathing the true fpirit 
of modern Epicurifra. The original ran in verfe 
to the following purpofe: " Sardanapalus , fon oS; 

'^ Cnrtius gives another reaCan for iti excel&ve coldnefs : 
'* Frigidiilimas quippe nulla rip^rum amoeititate tnuttibratns , '* 
1. iif. c. iv. From his labored (lefcriptioti of this river , it reem&. 
as if he imagined that water muft have pofl^flTed very extraordli^ 
nary qualities, which proved hurtful to Alexander. 

7' S«e Arrian > p« 92. Curtius 1^ 1. Ui. c. 7^ 

1:4 
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Afiacyndaraxas , built Ancbialos and Tarfus in one 
day. As to you , ftranger ! eat, drink, and (port ", 
for other human things are not worth this j alluding 
to the clap of his hands '*. 

Having arrived at Mallos , an Argive colony at 
the eaftern extremity of Cilicia , Alexander learned 
that Darius lay with his army in the extenfive plain 
of Sochos, in the province of Comagene, diftant 
only two days march from the Cilician frontier* 
The hoftile armies were feparated by the mountain 
which divide Cilicia and Syria. Alexander haftetied 
to pafs the ftraits called the Syrian Gates , pro- 
ceeded fouthwards along the bay of Iffus, and en- 
camped before the city Mariandrus. At this place 
he received a very extraordinary piece of intelli- 
gence. His delay in Cilicia , which bad been occa- 
fioned by ficknefs, and by the many pious cere- 
monies '* with which he gratefully thanked Heaven 
for his recovery, w;^s afcribed to very different 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. That perfi- 
dious race, the eternal bane of kings ** , eafily 



^' The word translated ** fport, '* is ^xt^s in Arrian, p. 3a. 
But that auth;or fays, the Affyrian original had a QU>re lafcivious 
meaning. Plut. Orat. ii. de Fortun. Alexand. translates it oe^f o^itrioe^s > 
•* veneri indulge. " 

'* Mr. de Giiigncs, fo defervedly celebrated for his Oriental 
learning, proves this inTcription tu be entirely conformable to the 
ilyle and manners of the Eaft. See AUm. de TAcad. des Infcrip. 
torn, xxxiv. p. 416, et feqq. 

7' ProceiBons with lighted torches » facrifices to ^fculapius , 
gymuaftic and mufical contcfts. Arrian , 1. ii. p. 33. 

** Arrian expreAes this fentiment with more than hi!; i^fual 
energy : Twv x«r« iiovn* ^orr<uy re xou f vyfo-cMiyoiv €u nscKtft roi^ 
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pcrfuaded the vain credulity of their mafter, that c h a 
Alexander fhunned his approach. The proud refent- xxxvi: 
xnent of Darius was exafperated by the imagined 
fears of his adverfary ; with the impatience of a 
<Jcfpot he longed to come to adion ; and not fuf- 
pedling that Alexander would traverfe the Syriaa 
Crates in fearch of the enemy , he haftily determined 
to pafs, in an oppofite diredion *' , the ftraits of 
Amanus, in queft of Alexander. This fatal mea- 
fure was carried into immediate execution , not- 
withftanding the ftrong reprefentations of Amyn- 
tas ** the Macedonian , and of allDarius's Grecian 
counfellors " , who unanimoufly exhorted him to 
-wait the enemy in .his prefent advantageous po» ' 
fition. In the language of antiquity '* , an irre- 
fiftible fate, which had determined that the Greeks 
fhould conquer the Perfians , as the Perfians had 
the Medes , and the Medes the Aflyrians , impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having paffed the defiles pf 
Amanus , he direded his march fouthward to the 
bay of Iffus, and took the city of that name , which 
contained, under a feeble guard, the fick and 
wounded Macedonians , who had not been able to 
follow the army in its expeditious march aqrofs the 

•' Thefe innvements are expTaioed only by Arrlan. piorlorus, 
Plutarch , and Ctirtiu% , not attending to the geography of the 
country, are inconfiilent and unintelligible. 

*' Amyntas . though an exile , was not a flatterer. He affured 
Darius » that Alexander would certainly come to any place tvhcre 
the Perfians encamped. Arrian, p. 34* 

" Ariftomenes the Pherxan , Bianor the Acarnanian, Thymoik- 
das the Ton tf Mentor, the Rhodian, and others mentioned by 
Arrian, paffim. 

'* Arrian , Plat. Diodor. Curt. 
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HAP. mountainsr The PerGans put thefe unhappy mes 
XXVII* to death with fhocking circumftances of cruelty *\ 
little thinking that Alexander was now behind , pre- 
pared to avenge their fate. 
irerniL That enlightened prince , who could fcarce]y be^ 

incei ij^yc the folly Qf Darius , fent a fnaall flat-bottomed 
waged' veffel to rccbunoitre his motions. This veffci 
leM^ce- fpeedily returned to Alexander, and (aluted him 
^m" vrith the agreeable news that his enemies were now 
• in his hands. Having fummoned an aOembly^ 
the king forgot none of thofc topics of encourage- 
ment which the occafion fo naturally fuggefted, 
fmce the meaiiefl; Macedonian foldier could difcera 
the injudicious movements of the Perfians, who 
had quitted a fpacious plain , to entangle themfelve$ 
among intricate mountains, where their numerous 
cavalry , in which they chiefly excelled , could per<^ 
form no effential fervice. In preparing for this im« 
portant conteft , the fpirits of the Macedonians were 
elevated by a recolledion of many fortunate occur* 
rences. Ptolemy, as they had recently learned, 
had made himfelf mafter of the ftrong fortrcfles in 
Caria. The brave Memnon indeed had efcaped; 
but that able commander , who , to pave the way 
for invading Macedon , had attacked the Grecian 
iflcs with bis fleet , was fince dead ; and his fucceffors 
in command, after irritating the iflanders by their 
infolence and oppreflion , were defeated in all their 
defigns by the vigilance of Antipater. The army 
of Alexander had lately increafed, by many voluntary 

'< XoeXsTA); ouTUvxfitvo; a.'JtWTuny Arrian , p. %%, It is remark- 
able , that he afcribea this ferocity to Oarius himfelf. 
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acceflions of the Afiatics, who admired his cou- c H a F. 
rage, mildnefs, and uninterrupted good fortune ; xxxvit^ 
and the foldiers , who the preceding year had been 
fent to winter in Europe , had not only rejoined 
the camp , but brought with them numerous levies 
from Greece, Macedon, and all the adjoining 
countries. By men thus difpofcd to indulge the 
mofl; fanguine hopes , the mihtary harangue of their 
prince was received with a joyous ardor. They 
embraced each other ; they embraced their admired 
commander ; and his countenance confirming their 
alacrity , they entreated to be led to battle **. 

Alexander commanded them firft to refrefli their DiTpofitio^^ 
bodies ; but immediately difpatched fome horfe and l^^ 
archers to clear the road to Iffus. In the evening 
he followed with his whole army, and about mid- 
night took poffeffion of the Syrian ftraits. The 
foldiers were then allowed a fliort repofe , fufficient 
guards being pofted on the furrounding eminence?. 
At dawn , the army was in motion , marching by its 
flank while the pafTage continued narrow ; and 
new columns being fucceffively brought up , as the 
naountains gradually opened. Before reaching the 
river Pinarus, on the oppofite bank of which the^ 
enemy were encamped, the Macedonians had 
formed in order of battle; Alexander leading the 
right wing, and the left being commanded by Par* 
. menio. They continued to advance, till their right 
was flanked by a mountain, and their left by the 
fea, from which ParriJenio was ordered not to re- 
cede. Darius being apprized of the enemy '$ 

•* Ariian , p. 33 — 3«* 
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approach, detached a body of fifty thoufand cavabyR 
and light infantry acrofs the Piparus, that the re- 
niainder, might have room to form without coor 
fufion. , His Greek mercenaries, amounting to 
thirty thoufiand, he ported diredly oppofite to the 
IMacedonian phalanx. The Greeks were flanked 
on both fides by double that number of Barbarians, 
alfo heavy armed. The nature of the gcound ad- 
mitted not more troops to. be ranged in froh(; 
but as the mountain on Alexander's left, floped in-? 
"wards , Darius placed on that finuofity twenty thou- 
fand men , who could fee the enemy's rear , thougl^ 
it appears not that they could advance againft them. 
Behind the firft line the reft of the B3.rbarians wer^ 
ranged, accordingto their various nations , in clofe 
and unferviceable ranks ; Dwus being everywhere 
encumbered by the vaftnefs of a machine , whicl^ 
he had not fkill to wield *\ 

His pufillahimity was more fatal, than his ignor 
ranee. Whei;i he perceived the Macedonians adr 
vanciog, he commanded, his men to. maintain theijr 
poft on the Pinarus , the bank of which was in 
fome places high and fteep.; where the accefs feemed 
eafier , he gave orders to raife a rampart ; precau,- 
<;ions which fhowed the enemy , that even before 
the battle began , the mind of Darius was already 
conquered ". Alexander, meanwhile, rode along 

■' Arrian^ p. 3^ 

•• Km tuvt^ iv§v^ JjiXaj fysvsro rotg ufiOt AX£|«vSpo» r>i yvwAtji hia* 
^«i)/ii£vo?* *^ And thence he immediately appeared to thofe about 
Alexander to be already enslaved in his mind. ** In. thofe times., 
slavery was the natural confeq[uence of being conquere^^ in bjittl^. 
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Ihe Tanks , exhorting , by name , not only the com* c H A ?• 
nianders of the feveral brigades , but the tribunes xxxvft^ 
and inferior officers , and even fuch captains of the 
auxiliiiries as were diftinguilhed by rank, or en* 
nobled by merit. Perceiving it neceffary to mo- 
derate the marrial ardor that prevailed, he com- 
manded his forces to advance with a regular aiid 
flow ftep, left the phalanx fhould fluduate through 
too eager a contention. Their motion quickened 
as they proceeded within reach of the enemy's 
dares. Alexander, with thofe around him, then 
fprung into the river. Their impetuofity frightened 
theBarbarians, who fcarceJy waited the firft (hock **. 
But the Greek mercenaries perceiving that by th6 
rapidity and fuccefs of Alexander*s affault, the 
IVlacedOnians were bent towards the right wing, 
which was feparated from the centre, feized the 
decifive moment of rufhing into the interval , where 
the phalanx w^as disjointed. A fierce engagement 
ehfued, the Greeks eager to regain the honor of 
their name, the Macedonians ambitious to main^ 
tain the unfullied glory of the phalanx. This, 
defperate adion proved fatal to Ptoleitiy the £on of 
Seleucus, and other officers of diftinAion; to the 
number of a . hundred and tWenty. Meanwhile, 
the Macedonian right wing having repelled the 
enemy with great flaughter, wheeled to the left, 
and , animated by recent vidlory , finally prevailed 

•* They did> however, wait it; for Arriaii fays, iv^wj yocg d^ 
f» xi$st fdMXfi iy£9STS» The *• fiocx*i ^ X-i^^ ry&uro ; ** when tjtif 
darts and javelins chafed, and the contending paxtiet came to thf 
ttfie of manual , inftead of miifile , weapons. 
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againfl: the obftinacy of the Greeks. A body of 
Perfian horfe ftill maintained the battle againfl the 
ThefTalian cavalry; nor did they quit the field, 
till informed that Darius had betaken himfelf to 
flight ••. 

The overthrow of the Perfians^ was now manifeft 
on all fides. Their cavalry and infantry fuffered 
equally in the rout; for their horfemen were 
heavy-armed, and encumbered by the narrownefe 
of the roads, and their own terror. Ptolemy, the 
fon of Lagus *' , fays, that the purfuers filled up 
the ditches with dead bodies. The number of the 
flain was computed at a hundred and ten thou* 
iand, among whom were many fatraps and nobles. 

The great king had difcovered little obftinacy 
in defending the important objedts at (lake. His 
left wing was no fooner repelled by Alexander, 
thai;i he drove away in his chariot, accompanied 
by his courtiers. When the road grew rough and 
mountainous, he continued his flight on horfeback, 
leaving his Ihield, his mantle, and his bow, which 
^were found by the Macedonians. Alexander, who 
had received a troublcfome wound on the thigh ** , 
judged it improper to purfue him , till the Greek 
mercenaries were difperfed; and the approach of 
night facilitated his efcape. 



** Arrian, 1. ii. p. 3^* etftqq. ** Idem, ib'uL 

** Chares , cited by Plutarch , fays, that Alexander received 
this wound from the hand of Darius i but t^e fileuce 6f Alex- 
pnder*s letter to Antipater, in which he gave an account of the 
battle, and of his wound oa the thigh • rcf/ites that improbable 
afftrtion. 
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The cap- 
tivtsand 
booty* 



The Perfian camp aflForded abundant proof of c H 4 K 
Afiadc luxury and opulence ". It contained hovr- xxXvil* 
cvex in money but three thoufand taljents; the 
magnificent treafures , which accompanied the 
great king, being depofited , previous to the battle , 
in the neighbouring city of Damafcus. This in- 
eftimable booty was afterwards feized by order of 
Alexander , who found in the camp a booty more 
precious , the wife and daughters of Darius , his 
mother Syfigambis , and his infant fon. In ait 
age when prifoners of war were fynonymous with 
ilaves, Alexander behaved to his royal captives 
with the tendernefs ofj a parent, blended with the 
refpedt of a fon. In his chafte attention to Sta* 
ttra , the faired beauty of the Eaft , his condudt 
forms a remarkable contrad with that of his ad-^ 
mired Achilles, whom he equalled in valot, 
but far furpaffed in humanity. Thefe illuftrious 
princeQes bore their own misfortunes with patience, 
but burft into dreadful lamentations, when in- 
formed by an eunuch that he had feen the mantle 
of Darius in ihe hands of a Macedonian foldier. 
Alexander fent to affure them that Darius' yet 
lived ; and next day vifited them in perfon , ac- 
companied by Hepheftion, the mofl: affedlionate 



*' Amooi: «ther tilings of value in the tent of Darluf , wat 
found a casket, of exqnilite workmanship, adorned with )eweU. It 
was employed tp hold Oarius^s perfumes. — Alexander Tafd , ** I 
ufe no perfMines, but shall put into it fomething more preeious. *' 
This was the tliad of Himir» corrected by Ariftotle , and ofttn 
aientioned by ancient writers i i sx, th votgSrKog. *^ the Iliad of Ihl^ 
casket. ** Sttabo, I. xHU ^. SSSyPiot. in Alexand. 
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€ H 4 F* of bis friends **. Syfigambis approached to pro- 
XXXViu flrate** herfclf before the conqueror, according t6 
the cuftom of the Eaft ; but not knowing the 
king, as their drefs was alike, flic turned to He- 
pbeftion. Hepheftion fuddenly ftepping back, Sy* 
figambis faw her miftake^ and was covered with 
Iconfufiom "You miftook not, madam!" faid 
the king, "Hepheftidn is likewife Alexander **.* . 
' The virtues of Alexander long continued to ex^ 
pand with his profpetity ; but he was never more 
inimitably great , *than after the battle of Iflus. 
The city of Soli, in Cilicia, though inhabited by* 
a Grecian colony , had difcovered uncommbn zeal 
in the caufe of Darius. To punifli this unilatural 
apoftacy from Greece , Alexander demanded a * 
heavy contribution from Soli ; but ^ after thtf 
viflofy , ' hd remitted this fine. Impelled by the 
fame generous magnanimity , he releafed the Athe* 
nian captives, taken at the battle of the Granicus ; 
H favor which he had fternly refufed, in the dawii 
^f his fortune. In Damafcus, fevcral Greciart 
ambafladors were found among *the captives* 
Alexander ordered them to be brought into his 
prefence. Theflalifcus and Dionyfodbrus , the 
ThebanSi he inftantly declared free, obferving, 
that the misfortunes of their country juftly entitled 
the Thebans to apply to. Darius, and to every 



*^ Alexander « with his ufuat dircerninujt , characterized the 
affection of Hepheftion: *' Cratcrus loves the prince; HepbtftioR 
lovet Alexander. " Plut. in Alexand. 

*' n^^o-sX^siv Kscf ^poav,vv}i7uu Acriao • 1| ii, p. 39. 

^* Curtiut, 1. iii. c. xii. Arrian, p, 39. 

prince . 
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prince from whom they might derive relief. Iphi- chap, 
crates , the Athenian , he treated with the refpedt xxxviJU 
which appeared due both to his country and to his 
father. Euthycles the Spartan, alone, he detained 
in fafe cuftody , becaufe Sparta fullenly vejeded the 
friendfhip of Maccdon. But as his forgivenefe ftill 
increafed with his power*', he afterw^irds releafed 
Euthycles. 

'7 Arrian , p, 43. 



V01.V. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 



Siege of Tyre. — Defperute Reji/iaiice of Gaza. — 
' Bajy Couquejl of Egypt. — Foundation of Alex^ 
' ajidria. -^ Alexander vijitt the Temple of Jupiter 
JniJ7wn. — Marcher into AJJyria, -^ Battle of 
Gaugamela, — Darius betrayed, and • slain. — A/ex^ 
ander prrrfues the Murderers of Darius. — Bac* 
trian and Scythian War. — Siege of the Sogdian 
Fortrefy. — Surrender of Chorienes. — Commotions 
171 Greece — Checked by Antipater. - — The Caufe 
of Ctejtpbon and Demojihenes. — AEfchines ba* 
nished. — State of Greece during^ Alexander's 
Reign, 

CHAP. In his precipitate flight acrofs the ridges of 
XXXVIII. Amanus, Darius was gradually joined by about 
«cdv«rn ^^"^ thoufand men , chiefly Greeks. Under this 
cmbaffy feeble efcort, he departed haftily from Sochos, 
fromTyrt. purfucd his march eaftward , and crofled the Eu- 
cki.4. phrates at Thapfacus, eager to interpofe that deep 
A. C.333. and rapid (bream between himfelf and the con- 
queror '. Alexander's inclination to feize the per- 
fon of his adverfary could not divert him from the 
judicious plan of war, to which he immoveably 
adhered. In a council of his friends, he declared 
his opinion , that it would be highly imprudent 

Arrian, p. 40. 
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to attempt the conqueft of Babylon, until he had c H A F 
thoroughly fubdued the maritime provinces ; be- xxxviu 
caufe , {hduld he be carried by an unfeafonable co- 
Jerity into Upper Afia , while the enemy com- 
manded the fea, the war might be removed to 
Europe, where the Lacedaemonians were opea 
enemies , and the Athenians doubtful ^ friends. 
Having appointed governors of Cilicia and Coelo- 
Syria , he therefore direfted his march fouthward 
along the Phoenician coaft. Aradus, Marathus, 
and Sidon*, readily opened their gates. The Ty- 
rians fent a fubmiflive embafly of their mod il- 
Juftrious citizens, among whom was the fon of 
Azelmicus, their king, who had himfelf embarked 
with Autophradates in the Perfian fleet They 
humbly informed Alexander, that the community' 
from which they came, was prepared to obey hi& 
commands. Having complimented the city and 
the ambafladors, he defired them to acquaint their 
countrymen , that he intended fhortly to enter 
Tyre, and to perform facrifice there to Hercules*. 



^ I omit the (lory of Abdclerminiis, whom Alexander raifed 
from the humble condition of a gardener to the throne of Siden. 
Vid. Curt. 1. iv« c. i. Diodorus , 1. xvii. relates the fame flsry 
as happening in Tyre. Platarch, de Fortun. Alexand. transhitet 
the fcene to I'aphos. Amidft fuch inconGftencies, the filence of 
Arrian feemed worthy of imitation. 

' Arrian fays, that thefe ambafladors were ato th xoivy f g'oXAtf v9<. 
It should feem that the king of Tyre wa« a very limited prince , 
and the government rather republican than monarchical. 

* The reader may recollect, that Philip fent a fimifar mefTafi 
to Atlieas, king of the Scythians. Such pious pretences wcrt 

L « 
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CHAP. Upon this alarming intelligence , the Tyrians 
XXXVIII. difcovered equal lirmnefs and prudence. A fecond. 
Deictip- cmbafly aflured Alexander of their unalterable re- 
ftateof fped, but at the fame time communicated to him 
Tyre. their determined refolution , that neither the Per- 
fians nor the Macedonians fliould ever enter their 
walls* This boldnefs appears remarkable in a na- 
tion of merchants , long unaccuftomed to war \ 
But the refources of their wealth and commerce 
feem to have elevated the courage, inftead of 
foftening the charader , of the Tyrians* Their 
city, which J in the language of the Eaft, was ftyled 
the eldeft daughter of Sidon*, had long reigned 
queen of thefea. The purple fliell-fifli, which is 
found in great abundance on their coaft ^ , early 
. gave them poffeffion of that lucrative trade ^ and 
confined chiefly to the Tyrians the advantage of 
clothing the princes and nobles in moft civilized 
countries of antiquity *. Tyre was Separated from 
the continent by a frith half a mile broad ; its walls 
exceeded a hundred feet*" in height, and extended 

often ^employed by antiquity to juftify very unwarrantable tran& 
actions. 

< 01:1 Tyre was built on the continent « by the Sidonians, lam 

■ B.C. It was beneged by Salmanerar, 7I9 B. C. ; and by Ne» 
buthadnezar, 572 B. C. The latter took the place after a fieg^e of 
thirteen years ; but the greater part of the inhabitants had pre- 
viously fled with their effects to a neighbouring island, and founded 
the city defcribed in the text. Vid. Jofeph. 1. viii. cap. ii. 1. ix. 

. cap. xiv. et 1. x. cap. xi. 

* Ifaiah, xxiii. ^2. ^ Strabo , 1. vi. p. Sai. 

* Homer, Herodot etc. pafllm. See likewife vol. i. p. 336. 

* Arrian fays one hundred and fifty feeu The copies probably 
BTf erroneous. 
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eighteen miles in circumference. The conve- 
nience of its fituation, the capacioufnefs of its har- 
bours , and the induftrious ingenuity of its inha- 
bitants, rendered it the commercial capital of the 
world. Its magazines were plentifully provided 
with military and naval ftores , and it was peopled 
by numerous and fkilful* artificers in (lone, wood, 
and iron ''. 

Notwithftanding the ftrength of the city, Alex- 
:inder determined to form the fiege of Tyre; and 
the difficulty of an undertaking, which feemed ne- 
ceffary in itfelf , and effentiaJ to the fuccefs of ftill 
more important enterprifes , only ftlmulated the 
aftivity of a prince^ who knew that, on many emer- 
gencies, boldnels is the grpateft prudence. The 
firft operation which he direded, was to run a mole 
from the continent to the walls of Tyre, where the 
fea was about three fathom deep. The neceffity 
of this mcafure arofe from the imperfedion of the 
battering engines of antiquity, which had little 
power , except at fmall diftances. On the fide of 
the continent, the work was carried on with great 
alacrity ; but when the Macedonians approached 
the city, they were much incommoded by the 
depth of water, and exceedingly galled by darts and 
miffile weapons from the battlements. The Ty- 
rians, likewife, having the command of the fea, 
annoyed the workmen from their gallies, and re- 
tarded the completion of their labors. To refift 
thefe affaults, Alexander ereded, on the furtheft 
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^* Plutarch , Curtius , Arrian. 
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CHAP, projedure of the mole, two wooden towers, on 
Xxxviii« which he placed his engines, and which he covered 
with leather and raw hides to refift the ignited darts 
whichis and fire-^fhips of the enemy- This contrivance, 
^^^^'t** however, the ingenuity of his adverfaries foon 
lians. * rendered ineffedtual. Having procured a huge 
hulk, they filled it with dry twigs, pitch, fulphur^ 
and other combuftibles. Toward the prow» they 
raifed two mafts , each of which was armed with a 
double yard, from whofe extremities were fufpended 
vaft caldrons , filled with whatever might add to 
the violence of the Conflagration. Having pre* 
pared this uncommon inftrument of deftrudion, 
they patiently waited a favorable wind. The 
hulk was then towed into the fea by two gallies. 
As flie approached the mole, the rowers fet her on 
fire, and efcaped by fwimming. The works of the 
Macedonians were foon thrown into a blaze. The 
enemy, failing forth in boats, preveftted them from 
extinguiihing the flames ; and the labor of many 
weeks was thus in one day reduced to ruins ". 
Alexander The perfeverance of Alexander was proof againft 
mouf.*"*^ fuch accidents. He immediately commanded new 
engines to be made, and a new mole to be raifed, 
flronger and broader than the preceding. The 
orders of a prince, who direded every operation in 
perfon , and whofe bodily toils exceeded thofe of 
the meaneft foldier, were always obeyed with 
alacrity. The ruin$ of old Tyre afforded abun- 
dance of ftone ; wood was brought from Anti^ 

" Arrian, p. 44 • et rcqq. 
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Libanus"; and it fbould fecm that the Arabians, c n A i 
having difturbed the Macedonian workmen , were xxxvil 
repeJled by Alexander^ which gave rife to the im- 
probable iidion of his having conquered Arabia. 
By incredible exertions , the mole was at length 
built, and the battering engines were ereded. 
The arrival of four thouDsmd Peloponnefian forces Hismiii. 
feafonably reinforced Alexander, and revived the ^"y^nd 
courage of his troops, exhaufted by. fatigue and inforce- 
dejeded by defeat. At the fame time the fleets of "«""* 
the maritime provinces which he had fubdued, 
came to offer their afllflance in an undertaking, 
which could fcarcely have proved fuccefsful, while 
the Tyrians commanded the fea. The fquadrons 
of Lower Afia were joined by the naval force of 
Rhodes and;^Cyprus, The whole armament of 
Alexander amounted to two hundred and, twenty, 
four veffels '* , fo that the Tyrians , who hitherto 

'* Cjortius confounds Anti-Iibanus Mrith Mount Libantis. U 
would be endltft to notice his errOrs , exaggerations , and fictions in 
the account of this fiege , which is one of the moft romantic pa(^ 
fages in his hifiory. Curtius writes to the, fanc>, not to the jodg. 
nent; and to readers of a certain tafte the picturefque beauties 
of his ftyle will atone for errors in matter of fact. * ff^ may be 
allowed to raife an imaginary ftorm * who can defcribe it like Cur* 
tius. " Tom inhorrefcens mare paullatim levari, deinrfe acriort 
vento eoncitatnm , fluctus ciere, et inter fe navigia tollidere. Jim- 
que fcindi cceperant vincula , quibus connexie ^uadriremes erant , 
mere tabiilata, et com ingenti fragore in profondum Cecum milites 
trahere. " It is -Alexander , whofe actions he disfigures and renderi 
incredible, not the reader, whofe fancy be amufes » that is entitled 
CO condemn Curtius. 

'* Curtius, I. iv. c. iii. fays, that it eonfifted of one hundred 
and eighty (ail. Plutarch, in Alexand. fays • that Che hav«ii of 

L 4 
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HAP. confided in their fleet , now retired behind the 
cxxvui. defences of their ports for fafcty, 
lingular gut thcfe pcrfcvering iflanders , though they prtt- 

tf (he dently declined an unequal combat , were forfakea 

i«ge. neither by their adivity nor their courage. The 

hulk and gallics'* , deftiocd to advance the batter- 
ing engines againft their walls , were aOailed with 
continual Ihowers of ignited arrows", and other 
niiflile weapons , which came with peculiar effed: 
from wooden towers newly raifed on their lofty 
battlements. This diftant hoftility retarded , but 
could not prevent, the approaches of the enemy. 
The purpofe of the Tyrians was better effeded by 
calling down huge ftones into the fea, which hin- 
dered accefs to the walls. To clear thefe encum- 
brances required the perfeverance of the Mace* 
<lonians, and the animating prcfence of Alexander. 
Before the! work could be accoroplifhed, the enemy 
advanced in covered veffels , and cut the cables 
pf the hulks employed in that laborious fervice. 
Alexander commanded a fquadron to advance and 
repel the Tyrians. Yet even this did not facilitate 
the removal of the bar; for the iflanders, being 
expert divers, plunged under water, and again 

Tyre was blocked up with two hundred triremes. Aririan diftinctly 
mentions the number and fpecics ef ships fent by each city or 
province. From Mace^on there came, he fays, a velfel of fifty 
oars, ?T£VTwxoyrcp5? ; a circumftance which proves that , on this 
emergency , Alexander had taken pains to collect ships from all 
quarters. 

'^ Such veflels were ufed for this purpofe, as were the ftoateft 
lailers. Arrian, p. 46^. 
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.cutting the cables , f^t the Macedonian veffels 
adrift^ It thus became neceffaiy to prepare chains, 
vrhich were ufed inftead of ropes; by which con- 
trivance the hulks were fecured in firm anchorage, 
the bank of ftones was removed, and the battering 
engines advanced to the walls. 

In this extremity the Tynans, ftill trufting to 
their courage, determined to attack the Cyprian 
Cquadron , Rationed at the mouth of the harbour 
which looked towards Sidon. Tlie boldnefs of this 
defign could only be furpaffed by the deliberate 
valor with which it was carried into execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previoully 
covered with fpread fails, to conceal their opera- 
tions from the enemy. The hour of attack was 
fixed at mid-day, at which time the Greeks and 
JVIacedonians were ufually employed in private af- 
fairs, or the care of their bodies, and Alexander 
commonly retired to his pavilion, ereded near the 
harbour which looked towards Egypt. The beft 
failing veffels were carefully feleded from the 
whole fleet ", and manned with the moft expert 
rowers, and the moft refolute foldiers, all inured 
to the fea, and well armed for fight. At firft they 
came forth in a line, flowly and filently ; but having 
proceeded within fight of the Cyprians , they at 
once claChed their oars , raifcd a Ihout , and ad- 
vanced abreaft of each other to the attack. Several 
of the enemy's fhips were funk at the firft fhock ; 



c ^ A r. 
xxxvnii 



TlieTy- 
riaus de« 
feated at 
fea. 



'* They confided, (ays Artinn , in five choice quinquereniet , 
at many quadrireiqes, and feven triremes. See note, vol. i. 
f, 208 , et feqq. 
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CHAP. Others were dafhed in pieces againft the Ihore. 
XXXVIII. Alexander, who had fortunately that day tarried 
but a (hort tiaie in his pavilion , was no fooner in- 
formed of this defperate fally, than, with admir- 
able prefcnce of mind, he immediately ordered 
fuch vefTels as were ready, to block up the mouth 
of the haven, and thereby prevent the remainder 
of the Tyrian fleet from joining their vidorious 
companions. Meanwhile, with fevcral quinquereme, 
-and five trireme, gallies, haftily prepared, he failed 
, round to attack the Tyrians. The befieged obferv- 
ing from their walls the approach of Alexander, 
endeavoured , by fhouts and fignals , to recal 
their fhips. They had fcarcely changed their courfe, 
when the enemy affailcd , and foon rendered them 
unferviceable. The men faved themfelves by fwim- 
ming ; few veflels efcaped ; two were taken at the 
very entrance of the harbour. 
Tyre taken The iffue of thcfc naval operations decided the 
oly'fr* fate of Tyre. Unawed by the hoftile fleet, the 
cxii. I.* Macedonians now fearlefsly advanced their engines 
jni?^^** on all fides. Amidft repeated aflault? during two 
days, the befiegers difplayed the ardor of enthu- 
fiajfm '^, the befieged the fury of defpair. From 

^' From the beginning, the difflcuUies of the fiegc had ap- 
peared almoft unfiirmounrable to the Toldiers. " But Alexander, *' 
fays Curtius , *' haudqitaquam rudis tractandi ttiilitares animos • 
fpeciem fibi 'Hercuiis in fomns oblatam efTe pronunciat, dextrain 
porrigentis. " The diviners ihence concluded, as Arriati tells u$ , 
that Tyre would be taken , but that it would be an Herculean 
labor. Alexander continued throughout the fiege to employ the 
aids of Cuperftition. Ac one time it was faid , that Apollo wftf 
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towers equal in height to the walls, the Greeks chap, 
and Macedonians fought hand to hand with the xxxviix. 
enemy. By throwing fpontoons acrofs, the braveft 
fometimes pafTed over, even to the battlements. 
In other, parts, the Tyrians fucccfsfully employed 
hooks and grappling-irons to remove the affailants* 
On thofe who attempted fcaling - ladders , they 
poured veffels of burning fand , which penetrated 
to the bone. The vigor of the attack was oppofed 
by as vigorous a refiftance. The fhock of the 
battering engines was deadened by green hides 
and coverlets of wobl , and whenever an opening 
was cffeded , the braveft combatants advanced to 
defend the breach. But time and fatigue, which 
exhaufted the vigor of the enemy, only confirmed 
the perfeverance of Alexander. On the third day, 
the engines adailed the walls ; and the fleet, divided 
into two fquadrons, attacked the oppofite har« 
bours. A wide breach being effeded , Alexander 
commanded the hulks, which carried the engines, 
to retire, and others, bearing the fcaling- ladders, 
to advance, that his foldiers might enter the town 
over the ruins. The targcteers, headed by Ad* 
metus , firft mounted the breach. This gallant 
commander was flain by a fpear ; but Alexander, 



about to leave Tyre , and that the Tyrians had faflened 
him with golden chains to prevent his elopement. At anothjt, 
Alexander dreamed that a fatyr playing before him , long eluded 
his grafp, but Enally allowed himfclf to be caught. The augurs 
divided the word 2«n;poj, a Satyr, into two fyWablti ^ Sec Tvp^i 9 
Tyre is thine. By fuch coar(« artifices did Alexander cooiMt 
the world. 
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HAP. who vras prefent \vherever danger called , irom^di. 

ixyiiU atcly followed with the royal band of Companions. 
At the farae time the Phoenician fleet broke into 
the harbour of Egypt , and the Cyprians into that 
of Sidon. After their walls were taken , the townC- 
inen ftill rallied , and prepared for defence. The 
length of the fiege , and ftill more the cruelty of 
- the Tyrians , who having taken fome Grecian 
veffels from Sidon , butchered their crews on the 
top of their wall , and threw their bodies into the 
fea , in fight of the whole Macedonian army , 
provoked the indignation of Alexander , and exaC> 
perated the fury of the vidors. Eight thoufand 
Tyrians were flain; thirty thoufand were reduced 
to fervitude ". The principal magiftrates, together 
with fome Carthaginians who had come to worfhip 
the gods of their mother^ountry , took refuge in 
the temple of Tyrian Hercules. They were faved 
by the clemency or piety of Alexander, who had 
loft four hundred men in this obftinate fiege of 
feven months **. 

ibmif. The conqueft of Phcenicia was followed by the 

•" o^ fubmiflion of the neighbouring province of Judaea *\ 

" Curdus, 1. iv. c^ iv« fays, that fifteen tliouTaod Ty(>an$ 
were faved by their Sidooian brethren , who clandeftincly em. 
barked them ia their ships « and tranrported them to Sidoo. 
This circumftance , omitted by Arrran , derives fome probability 
from the vigorous refiftance which , nineteen ye;\rs af'ter\yar4s « 
Tyre again made to the arms of Antigomis. Yid. Diodor. SicuU 
p. 702 — 704. 

'' Arrian, 1. ii. p. 44 — 50. 

*^ All the biftorians of Alexander are filent concerning biK 
faiticney to Jerufiilem, and hi$ extraordinary tranfkctions there, 
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But in the road leading to Egyptf the progrefs of c h A 
the conqueror was interrupted by the ftroqg city xxxvii 
of Gaza, fituate on a high hill, near the confines Defpcrat 
of the Arabian defert*\ This place, diftant about "fiftano 
two miles from the fea, and furrounded by marlhes 
or a deep fand , which rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult of accefs, was held for Darius by the loyalty 
of Batis**^ an eunuch, who had prepared to tefift 
Alexander by hiring Arabian troops, and by 

dffcribed by Jofephut, 1. xi. c. viii. This ftory , invented by the 
patriotio vanity of the Jews , is totally inconfiftent with the 
narrative of Arrian > copied in the text. As all Paleftine* except 
Gaza, had fubmitted to his arms, *' Toe julsv uXKa, Tftg UxXM^nyig 
^^ontsj^^finoToc kSm. *^ Alexander had oo occafion to march 
againll Jeroralem. The cenverfation between Alexander , Par* 
knenio , and the high-prieft Jadduah , as related by Jofephus , is 
liltewife contradictory to the belt-authenticated events in the 
reign of Alexander. When the highprieft approached to im- 
plore the clemency of the conqueror , Alexander , fays the 
Jewish hiiftorian , proftrated himfelf before that venerable old 
man ; an action which To much furprifed Parmenio^ that he im* 
mediately asked bis m after » ** Why he, whom all the world 
adored, should himfelf ad«re the high.prieft of the Jews; " It 
Will appear in the feqiiel , that Alexander did not require this 
mark of refpect ( the 'Tr^offHwriT't; ) 4 till long aftet the period al- 
luded to by Jofephus : neither could he be accompanied by the 
Chaldaeans, as that writer alleges; much lefs could the high- 
prieft, with propriety, have requefted Alexander to permit the 
Jews , fettled in fiabylon and Medea, the free exercife of their 
religion , before that prince had conquered thofe countries , or 
even paited the Euphrates. See this fubject farther examined 
In Moyle^s Letters , vol. ii. p. 4t^« and in TExamen Critique de$ 
Hiftoriens d*Alexandre , p. 6S — <9» 

*' "Ea-xuTTiiiijiitUTO <uf fpr Aiyv^rov fit *ojvix»j levri, «^/tji«;%jj 
tm; efujUtf. '* Tt is the laft inhabited place on the road from 
Phoenicia to Egypt , on the skirts of the defert, ** 

>* Curtins, 1. iv. «. su eiilU IMm Belis > Jof(ppbi>9« L ^i. c. Viii. 
Bahamefei. 
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HAP* providing copious magazines. The Macedonian 
scxvill* engineers " declared their opinion that Gaza was 
impregnable. But Alexander, unwilling to incur 
the difgrace and danger of leaving a ftrong fortrefs 
behind him, commanded a rampart to be raifed 
on the fouth fide of the wall, which feemed leaft 
fecure againft an attack. His engines were fcarcely 
creded, when the garrifon made a furious fally, 
and threw them into flames. It required the prci* 
fence of the king to fave the rampart, and to 
prevent the total defeat of the Macedonians. 
Warned by a * heavenly admonition ** , he had 
hitherto kept beyond the reach of the enemy *« 
darts; and when the danger of his troops made 
him forget the .divine omen, a weapon, thrown 
from a catapult, pierced his fhield and breaft-plate, 
and virounded him in the fhoulder. Soon after- 
wards the engines, which had been ufed in the 
fiege of Tyre, arrived by fea. A wall of incredible 
height and breadth *' was run entirely round the 
city; the Macedonians raifed their batteries; the 
miners *' were bufy at the foundation ; breache^s 

^' '0/ iJLfix»'0'^otoi. the engine.makers ; it should feem that tike 
fame perfons who made the engines, directed the application of 
them. 

*♦ While Alexander was facrificing, a bird of prey let fall a-; 
ftone on his head. According to Aridander, the foothfayer , 
this prodigy portended that the city should be taken » but that 
Alexander would be expofed to danger in the fiege. 

** Two furlongs in breadth • two hundred and fifiy feet . iH 
beight; " but the text is abfurdly erroneous. 

** *T^9V0fimr6 uXkri umi otXXjf o^vtvo/ia,svuv» Arrian, p. ^t. Thit 
was an uncommon expedient, and ufed only on great emer^enciec. 
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■were cflFcdled ; and , after repeated affaults , the c h a p. 
city was taken by ftorm. When their wall was xxxviix. 
undermined , and their gates in poffefEon of the 
enemy, the inhabitants ftill fought defperately, 
and, without lofing ground *', perifhed to a man. 
Their wives and children were enflaved ; and 
Gaza , being repeopled from the neighbouring 
territory, fcrved as a place of arms to reftrain the 
incurfions of the Arabs. 

The obftinate refiftance of the obfcure fortrefs Eafycon^ 
of Gaza, was contrafted by the ready fubmiffion a«eft of 
of the celebrated kingdom of Egypt. In feven ofy|J,p^ 
days march , Alexander reached the maritime city cxii. i. 
of Pelufium, to which he had previoufly fent the ^'^'^as; 
fleet, with an injundion carefully to examine the 
neighbouring coafts, lakes, and rivers. His de- 
cifive vidory at Iffus, the fhameful flight of Darius, 
the recent fubjugation of Syria and Phcenicia, to* 
gether with the adually defencelefs ftate of Egypt 
(Mazaces the fatrap of that large province having 
no Perfian , and fcarcely any regular troops ), 
opened a ready paflage to the wealthy capital of 
Memphis. There, Alexander was received as fover- 
eign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged 
by the whole nation ; a nation long accuftomed 
to fluduate between one fervitude and another, 
always ready to obey the firft fummons of an 
invader , and ever willing to betray him for a 
new mafter. Grateful for his unexampled fuccefs, 

The higheft panegyric, being the very words applied by Lylins « 
Herodotus, etc. to thofe who fell at ThermopylK. 
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HAP. Alexander facrificed at Memphis to the Egyptian 
Lxxviii. gods , aild celebrated in that city gymnaftic and 
mufical games, which were adorned by Grecian 
artifts , accompanying him for that purpofe. 
Having placed fufficient garrifons both in Meni- 
phis and Pelufium , he embarked with the re- 
mainder of his forces , and failed down the Nile to 
Canopus **. 
Founda. At this place , Alexander found abundant Od- 

AietcaL cupation for his policy, in a countty where there 
dria. ,was no Opportunity for exefcifing his valot. Con-^ 

tinually occupied with the thoughts , not only of 
extending, but of improving, his conquefts, the 
firft glance of his difcerning eye perceived what 
the boafted wifdom of Egypt had never been able 
to difcover. The infpedlion of the Mediterranearl 
coaft , of the Red Sea , of the Lake Maroeotis , and 
of the various branches of the Nile , fuggefted the 
defign of founding a city, which fliould derive , 
horn nature only , more permanent advantaged 
than the ifavor of the greateft princes can beftow. 
Fired with this idea , he not only fixed the fitua* 
tiqn **,but traced the plan of his intended capital. 



^» Arrian, p. <r , ct feqq. 

** Egypt, fays Baron Tott , wbo lately furVGyed that countrjr 
with the eye of an engineer and a ftatefman * was formed to 
reunite the commerce of Euiope , Africa , and the Indies. It 
flood in need of a harbour , vaft , and of eafy accefs. . The 
mouths of the Nile afford neither of thefe advantacfes ; the only 
proper fituation was diftant twelve leagues from the river • anil 
In the heart of a defert. On this fpot , which none but at great 
genius could have difcovered , Alexander built a city « which , 
i>cing joined to the Nile by a navigable cao.il , became the capital 

defcribed 
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defcribed'the circuit of its walls, and afligncd c h a F< 
the ground for its fquafes, marketnplaces , and xxxvui^ 
temples '*. Such was. the fiagacity of his choice, 
that within the fpace of twenty years , Alexandria 
rofc to diftinguiflied eminence among the cities of 
£gypt and the Ead , and continued , through all 
fubfequent ag^s of antiquity , the principal bond of 
uotoa, the feat of corrcfpondence and commerce, 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 

In Egypt, ^n inclination feized Alexander to 
traverje the fouthern coaft of the Mediterranean , 
that he might vifit the revered temple and oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, This venerable fhrine was 
fiiuat6 in a cultivated fpot of five miles in diameter, 
diftant iLbout fifty leagues from the fc^ , and rifing 
with the^n^ofi: attri\dive beauty amidltthe fandy 
ideferts of Lybia. Among the African and Afiatic 
jnations ^ .th$ oracle of Ammon enjoyed a fimilar 
authority/^ to that which Delphi had long held in 
Greece ; and , perhaps , the conquefl; of tlie Eai^ 
could nbtr have been fo eafily accoraplilhed by 
Alexander, had he not previoufly obtained the 
'fandrion of this venerated Ihrine. Guided by 
prlidenoe, or impelled by curiofity, he fjrft pro- 
ceeded two hundred miles weftward, along the 
coaft to Parsetonius, through a defolate country, 



Alexin liec 
vifits the 
temple of 
Ammon. 
Olymp. 
exii. I. 
A. C. 33a. 



of natiorts » die metropolis of commerce. The trading nations 
of the earth ftill refpecc its ruins , heaped up by barbarifm, 
and which require but the operation of a beneficent hand , tq 
leftorc the boldeft edifice which the human mind cvar dared tQ «o«« 
ceivt. M^m.' dn Baron de Tote , t. U« f. 179. 
** Arrian , 1. iii. Tub anit. 
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but not deftitute of water. He then boldly pene^ 
trated tovf^rds the fouth , into the midland terri- 
tory , defpifing the danger of traverfing an ocean 
of land, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 
other objed that might diredt his courfe , or vary 
this gloomy fcene of uniform fted^ity *\ The 
fuperftidon of the ancients believed him to ■ have 
been condu&ed by ravens, or ferpents ; vrhich , 
vrithout fuppofmg a miracle, may, agteeably to 
the natural inftin<^ of animals , have Ibmettmes 
bent their courf^' through the defert, towards a 
well-watered and fertile fpot , covered with palms 
and olives. The fountain , which was the fource 
of this fertility formed not the leaft curiofity of 
the place. It was exceedingly cool at liiid^day^ 
and warm at mid-night ; and , in the intervening 
time, regularly, every da/ , 'underwent all the in^- 
termediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent 
territory produced a foflile fait , which Was often 
dug out in large oblong pieces, clear as cryftat. 
The priefts of Ammon inclofed it in- boxes of 
palm-tree, and beftowed it, in prefencs, on kings 
and other illuftrious perfonages ; fuch fait being 
regarded as purer than that procured from fea- 
water, and therefore preferred for the purpofc 
.of facrifice, by perfons curious in their wop- 
Ihip '\ 

Alexander admired the nature of the place , con- 
fulted the oracle concerniilg the fuccefs of his ex- 
pedition , and received , as was univerlally reported, 



3' Arrian^ p. s^, et f<4'i' iet' CMrtius « 1. i?. 6. 
'* Arriali , ibU. 
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a very favorable anfwer ". Having thus cffedcd chap. 
his purpofe at the temple of Amraon , he returned xxxviii 
to Memphis i in order finally to fettle the affairs of 
Egrypt. The inhabitants of that country were rc- 
infltated in the enjoyment of their ancient religion 
and laws: Two Egyptians were appointed to ad- . 
minifter the civil government; but the priricipa't 
garrifons, Alexander prudently intruded t6 the 
command of his moft confidential friends **; a[ 
policy alike recommended by the ftrcngth and 
importance of the country , and by the refllefs 
temper of its inhabitants. 

The Macedonians had now extended their. arms^ 
over Anatolia, Carmania, Syria, and EgyJ^t; leaitn 
coontries which anciently formed the feat of arts "rmyfroni 
and empire, and which adually compofe the ^i^^/^ 
ftrength and centre of the Turkifh power. But 
Darius ( after all hopes of accommodation had 
vanifhcd with a conquerot who demanded untt)rt- 
ditional fubmiflion to his clemency " ) ftill found 

: "T' > 

" Vid. Pint* Alexand. p. 680. The prieft , or prophet p 

meant to addreft Alexander by the affectionate title ot^ociiioVf 
child , fott ; but not beiiif; fufficietftly acqtitrinted witb*'^Stf 
Greek tongue , he {aid , ^m ii^ i fon of Jupiur. . Oi • this 
wretched blander were foaaded Alexander*! pretenGons to di- 
vinity. Pint. ibid, et Zonar. AnnaJ. i. p. i34< The. fictions ot 
Cartius are Inconfiftent with Arrian , and with Strabo , 1. xvii. 
p. 116S. 

'^ Arrian obfetvet, that the Romans feem to have imittted thc^ 
lealoury of Alexander refpectinjc Egypt. SenCble of ^thf tempta* 
tions of <he governors of that province to tevolt, they appointed, 
not fenators, bnt men of the eqoeftrian order, to be Proconfuli 
of Egypt. Arriaa , p. 55. ^ , , 

''In this, Arr^ian mod Cnrtlnt afrree. .The Ittuy (l^^BilMII 
Alexaader anA' tTartiis''' are diliieWstly' exprcflcif by xhSk ^tt'rt. 

M z 
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HA P. rel|biv€es in his eaftern provinces , Scliirvan , Gilaiii 

acyuif Korofan , and the wide extent of territory between 

the Cafpian and the Jaxartes. Not only the fub- 

jeds of. the empire, but the independent tribes ia 

thofe remote regions , which in ancient and modern 

t^es have ever been the abode of courage and 

barbarity , rejoiced in an opportunity to fignalize 

their reftJefs valor. At the tirft furamons , they 

poured down into the fertile plains of Aflyria ,and 

icicreafed (he army of Darius far beyond any pro* 

portion offeree which he had hitherto colledled. 

exander Meanwhile, Alexander having received con* 

arckiet fideijable reinforcements from Greece , Macedon ^ 

II* ^' aqd Thrace, purfued his journey eaftward from 

y«nl?' Phoenicia, paffed the Euphrates at Thaplacus'*^ 

!cif 134, boldly ftemmed tke rapid ftream of the Tigris , 

* and' haftened to meet the enemy in Aflyria. Darius 

had pitched his tents on the level banks of the 

Bumadus , near the obfcure village of Oaugamela ; 

bjut. the famous battle, which finally decided the 

empire of the Eaft, derived its name from Arbela, 

a t^wn in the fame province, fixby miles difiant 

frp/n the former, better known, and of eafiet 

pronunciation '^ 

Iir both their accounts » wtiicfr are totally' ihconfifteji^ with eack 
dther, there are internal marks o^ falshobd. 

*' Darius had intruded the defeqce of the jpafs to Mazacus • 
With a body of cavalry, of Which two' thou&hd were Greelcs. 
fiut on Iftt firft intelligence of Alezander*s approach « Maza^ 
Ous abandoned liil pofi » and drew o^ his foscfes. Artian » 

^^ This ffeafiia , , which is giyen by. Artian?; could fcircely have 
•ppotoel^ WJbLl^\'fUiy i^t « (ircek. Vid. irriaa« p. 131. 
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The fourth day after paflSng the Tigris , Alex- 
ander was informed by his fcouts , that they had 
feen fome bodies of the enemy's horfe, but could 
not difcover their numbers. Upon this intelli- 
gence he marched forward in order of battle ; but 
liad not proceeded far , when he was met by other 
Icouts, who having penetrated deeper into the 
country , or examined with greater - accuracy , 
acquainted him that the hoftile cavalry fcarce* 
]y exceeded a thoufand. This news made him 
aher his meafures. The heavy-armed troops 
were commanded to flacken their pace. At the 
bead of the royal cohort , the Pceonians , and 
auxiliaries, Alexander advanced with fuch celerity, 
that feveral of the Barbarians fell into his bands. 
Tfaefe prifoncrs gave him very alarming accounts 
t>f the ftrength of Darius , who was encamped 
within a few hours march. Some made it amocmt 
to a million o^ foot, forty thoufand horfe , tWo 
hundred armed chariots , and fifteen elephants from 
the eaftem banks of the Indus '*. Others exag- 
gerated (if indeed it was an exaggeration) with 
more method and probability, » reducing the in* 
izntxy to fix hundred thoufand, and raifing the 
cavalry to a hundred and forty-five thoufand '^ 
But all agreed , that the prefent army W2U greatly 
more numerous, and compofed of more warlike 
nations , than that which had fought at KTus *\ 

*• Arrian , p. ^7. ' 

'* Curtiot . 1. iv. <• xii. xiiL edit. Gtner. The nomberf srt 

different in the otber editions. 

^* Arrian et Cortint, loo. ctcat. Jnftin, 1. %i. •• iAl, Diodonic^ 

1. xf iL fl« uuUx* et Hii. Orofiva ,1. iii. c. zviL PluL in 'Alciafti. 

M J 
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u A ^« Alexander received tbi^ inforilaadon withbut 
cxvin* tcftifying the fraalleft furprife. Having conh. 
camifMf manded a halt, he encamped four days, to give 
efieidof jjjg ^^^ ^^f^ ^^^ refrefhment. His camp being 

fortified by a good intrencbment, he left in it tho 
^ck and infirm , together >yith all the baggage ; 
and, on the evening of the fourth day, prepared 
to march againft the en^my , with the tffecjlive part 
of his army , which was faid to confift of forty 
thoufand infantry , and feven thoufand horfe , un- 
encumbered with any thing but their provifion^ 
and armor. The nnarcfa was undertaken at the 
fecond watch of the night, that the Macedonians, 
by joining battle in the morning, might enjoy the 
important advantage of having an entire day before 
them , to reap the full fruits of their expedled 
, ._ vidto^y. About' half, way between the hoflilc 
cap(){>$^, fome eminences intercepted the view of 
either arnay. Having afcended thevrifing ground, 
Alexander firft. beheld the Barbarians, drawn up 
in battle-array, and perhaps more fkilfuHy mar- 
Ihalled than he had reafon to apprehend. Their 
appearance , at lead , immediately determined hina 
to change his :firfl refolution. He again com- 
manded a bait, fun^moned a council of war, and 
different, no^afure^ b^ing pro[iofed, acceded to the 
fingle opinion of Parmenio, who advifed that the 
foot ihould^ remain f^atipnary, until a detachment 
of horfc had explored the field of battle ■' , and 

*' T)5y X^pix9 ^oca-xv Ivxro egyw go-sj-^oci ejbifMfy. ** Tk^ Mr hole 
Ibene of the future ^cupn. '^ Ar^iao , p. f 8. 
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carefully examiaed the difpofidon of the enemy, c H A f. 
Alexand^, whofe condud was equalled by his xxxvucu, 
courage , and both furpaOed by his adivity , per* 
jbrmed thofe important duties in perfon, at the 
head of his light horfe, and royal cohort. Having 
returned with unexampled celerity., he again a& 
fembled his captains , and encouraged them by a 
(bort ^eech. Their ardor correfpond^d with his 
own; and the fbldiers, confident of vidory, weri^ 
commanded to take reft and refrefliment **. 

Meanwhile , Darius perceiving the enraay^s apt- i>ii^ri«A 
proach, kept his men prepared for adion. Not* •^^««"«- 
withftanding the great length of the plain ^ he was 
obliged to contrad his front, and form in two lines» 
each of which was extremely deep. According to 
the Perfian cuftom , the king occupied the centre 
of the firft line , furrounded by the princes of the 
blood, and the great ofiicers of his court, and de- 
fended by his horfe and foot-guards, amounting to 
fifteen thouland chofen men. Thefe fplendid 
troops, who feemed fitter for parade than battle » 
were flanked , on either fide , by the Greek 

corainaadcd Ins amy to fnp aad lelt ** Arriaa. p^ %S. Thk 
does Bot well agree with wiMt is faii, p. 57. vht oXXp eVi Mir 
iirXa ^pawt, '* That the foldiers carried aothiag bat tbeia 
armor. " I haie therefore foppUed the word '^ ptovifions. '* 
Both Arriaa ( loc. ciu^), and Cortios, 1. iv. c. xiii. fay, tba» 
Parmeaio ezhorud Alexander to attack the eaemy io tha aighti 
to which the kiiic aaArercd , that he difdaioed xke^ym nrv ^*K9 » 
^ to fieal the victory : " an aafwer worthy of his magnaatoiity 
aad his prvdence; fincc the day and the light were more fiivor- 
able to the foU czertion and di^laf of his fajierior uliiU and 
cowage. 

M4 
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mercenaries, 'and other warlijke battalions*, careliillj^ 
feleded from the whole army. The right vring 
coafifted of the Medes, Parthians, HyrcaniaM^ 
and Sacae; the left was chiefly occupied by the 
Badrians, Perfians, and Cardufians. The various 
nations eompofing this immenfe hoft were differ- 
.ently armed, with fwords, fpears, clubs, and 
hatchets ; while the horfj and foot of each divifion 
were promifcuoufly blended, rather from therefult 
of accident , than by the diredion of defign. The 
armed, chariots fronted the firft line , whofe centre 
was farther defended by the elephants. Chofen 
fquadrons of Scythian , Ba<Srian , ai^d Cappado- 
cian cavalry advanced before cither wing, prepared 
to bring on the adtion , or after it began , to attack 
the enemy in flank and rear. 

The unexpeded approach of Alexander within 
fight of bis tents, prevented Darius from fortifying 
the wide extent Af his camp; and, as he dreaded a 
nodlurnal aflault , from enemies who often veiled 
their defigns in darknefs, he commanded his men 
to remain all night under arms. This unufual 
meafure, the gloomy filence, the long and apxious 
expectation , together with the fatigue of a reftiejji 
night, difcouraged the whole army, but infpu-ed 
double terror into thofe who had witneffed the 
mjferabile dilaflers on the banks pf the Granicus 
and the Iflqs. 

At day-break, Alexander difpofed his troops ia 
a manner fuggefted by the fuperior numbers and 
deep order of the ^nen^y. His main body cpnfifted 
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iti two heavy ^ armed phalanxes , each amounting c h n f 
to above fixteen* choufand men. Of thefe , the xxxvni 
greater part formed into one line, behind 'which, 
he placed the heavy-armed men , reinforced by his 
targeteers, with orders, that when the out-fpread- 
idg' wings of the enemy prepared to atuck the 
flanks and rear of his firft line , the fecond ihould 
immediately wheel to receive them **. The cavaliy 
and light infantry were fo difpofed on the wings, 
that while one part refifted the fhock of the Perfians 
in front, another, by only facing to the right or 
left, might take them in flank. Skilful archers 
and darters were pofted at proper intervals , as af^ 
fording the beft defence againft the armed chariots, 
^vhich (as Alexander well knew) muft immediately 
become ufeleis , whenever their condudors or horfes 
were wounded. 

Haying thus arranged the feveral parts , Alex- w4imo&t 
fliider ymdk ^qual judgment led the whole in an ofatuck. 
oblique diredtion towards the enemy's left; a ma- 
noeuvre which enabled the Macedonians to avoid 
contending at once with fuperior numbers. When 
his advanced battalions , notwithllanding their 
xiearnefs to the enemy , ftill ftretched towards the 
Tight, Darius alfo extended his left, till fearing that 
by continuing this movement his men Ihould be 
drawn gradually off the plain , he commanded the 
Scythian fquadrons to advance , and prevent the 
ftirther extenfion of the hoftile line. Alexander 

^* EnrotU i* tuu hvrffetf tx^iv tig tnou rn» ^oikKyyet Ufiai^cfAOt. 
Aniaa , p. 60. The (toOjiy'i ec^i^i^ifACi it cipkined ky £liai|« 
as idSctihtd in the uu» 
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^ A p. immediately detached a body o£ horfe to oppofe 

icxviii. them. An equefirian combat enfued, in which 

Sattie of both parties were reinforced , and the Barbarians 

^"^ finally repelled. Tlie armed chariots then iffued 

)iyinp. forth with impetuous violence; but their appear^i 

»"•*; ance only was formidable ; for the precaotiond 

)QQbcr. talcen by Alexander , rendered their aflault harm* 

lefs. Darius next moved his main body , but with 

(b little order , that the horfe , mixed with the ia« 

£afltry, advanced, and left a vacuity in the line ^ 

which his generals wanted time or vigilance to 

fupply. Alexander feized the deciGive moment, 

;md penetrated into the vokl with a wedge of 

fquadrons. H« was followed by the neareft fee- 

tibns of the phalanx , who ruflied forward with 

loud fbouts , as if they had already purfoed the 

enemy. In this part of the field, the vidory was 

not long doubtful; after a feeble refiftance, the 

Barbarians gave way;^ and the pufiUanimous 

Darius wiis foremoft in the flight **•. 

The battle , however , was not yet decided* 
The more remote divifions of the phalanx , upon 
receiving intelligejice that the left wing , comr 
xnanded byParmeoiQ, was indangeir, had not im- 
mediately followed Alexander* ' A vacant fpace 
was thus left in the Macedonian line y through 
which fome fquadiTons of Perfian and Indian horfe 
penetrated with celerity , and advanced totbe hoQiil^ 
camp*'. It was then that Alexander derived fignal 

«« JLi^vyt tv T9t( ^ftiToi^ ou9XP6iU ** Hc fled shaanefnJly amoog 
tk0 foremoft. ** iknian ,.p. 69* 

♦» The words of Arrian ate, Axx' vnfnronm rnf i«X«ry» 
^Ti?. the feotioai on tbe left), nywijoyr© , org to svowfiw 
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and Mrell- earned advantages from his. judicious c h a i 
order of batde. The heayy-anned troops and tar« xxxvm 
gttccts^ Mrhich he had ikilfully pofted behind the 
phalanx , fpeedily faced about , advanced with a 
rapid ftep , and atucked the Barbarian cavafary^ 
already entangled among the baggage. The enemy, 
thus furprifed , were deftroyed, or put to flights 
Meanwhile , the danger of his left wing recalled 
Alexander from the purfuit of Darius. In ad» 
vancing aigainft the enemy's right , he was met by 
the Parthian , Indian , and Perfian horfe » wha 

wmu9$M nyycXXfiT*. Km rtwrf wnptf^eeytiaiK ceimt^ rm ra&c*( % 
jutrtt TO tifcxsv * itCKfrocurri tuv re I»S!uv rtng » xcu nig nsfvaaig l^r^tg 9 
^ fwi rm «ieiit9ofai rwv MflouSevMP y etc. The leaned 6ai& 
^ardf fl comdlcatiiT is iagenioot • Vat ftuoely wBrnnted b^ 
the text. ** Les ftctioas de la droite de la fhalaage ayaafe 
donad ea ntoe temps %ae les Peltaftes , les aattes fectieas » qaf 
dtoieat par Tokliqae plas •« moias ca arri^re« taehereot aaffi de 
■ttif her ea avaat , et de charger Peaaeatt Mais les treapes de 
la diiaite des Perfts* eoyaat 1e fort da combat an centre, ft 
prefTcrent tentes vers cet endrott de la ligae* ea'fe ponflant m«« 
taellcmeBt, et la Cmle embarraflh tellement les Mdacs de Is 
' phalange, qm*ii le«r firt alors impoffible de s'avancer. Snr cea 
entrefiutes, Alexaadie, poor fe Sure jonr« ft jetu ftr les der- 
litres de fts enaemis. En mtmt temps la nonvellc de la fiiite dd 
Darins, et de hi deroutc de tonte ft gaoche s^^taat repandne , Ui 
conftecnation deviat B^ndrale. L*effet ea fat fiagnKer ; les Perfes ft 
voyaat conpda , dans lenr retraite , par les efcadrons d*Ale¥aadre 
qn'ils avoient i dos, ehercherent k ft ftnver, mime i tracers hk 
phalange, lis ft ietterent k corps perdn ftr elle. Qooiqne de viogt 
qnatre de hantenr . elle ne pnt reGfter an poSds de cette mafle. 
$a gauche ^tant alors pins chargie qae ft droite, les ftcdoas 
de cellft^ ponlT^reat en avant, et a*obfenrcrent pas que* depnis 
la troilidme ftctien , la gauche reftoit en atri^ro. II en reftlta 
qne la phalange ft ftpara, qoe ft droite s^vaa^ k la ponrftite 
de Peaaemi, et qoe des corps nombrena de cavalerie et d*iap 
faaterie, qui avoient'^t^ an centre Perftn, eatrirent tont-i>eonfL 
par hi crevaOh. et ponflSrent jni^ncs derri^e la ygae des aiic4« 
ie^jcai. " Sfie Mdmoiset.^liliuirct, c»*zp. |u tiu 
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? R it p. maintained a fliarp confiid. Sixty of the Chm* 

txsvwu panions fell; Hephxftioni Canus , and Menida», 

were wounded. Having at length difljpated this 

doud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 

foot in that wing. But the bufine& was already 

efiefted, chiefly by the Theflalian horfe; and no- 

thing remaioed to be done , but to purfue the 

fogitives , and to render the vidlory as decifive as 

poffible*'. 

Coiift* According to the leaft extravagant accounts , 

AeX""^ with the lofs of five hundred men, he deftroyed 

forty thouland of the Barbarians *^ ^ who never. 

^* Soldieri , better acqvaioted with the f notice than with th* 
theory of their art, have often teftified a juft furpHfe , that the 
hattles of the ancieats should be defcribed with an order, perffpi. 
cuity , and circumftantial miDuteaefs , which are «ot to be found la 
the military writers of modern times. Scholars hare endea* 
▼oured to explain this diffcrenee « by obferving the immenfe di& 
l^roportion , in point of dignity and abilities • between the military 
biftofians of modern Europe* and thoffl of Greece and Rome 
fiut the difficulty will be better folved , by rei«ctii\g on the 
changes introduced into the art of war by the change of arms; 
l^bich , in military operations , form the pivot on which the 
whole turns. I. From the nature of fire>arms , modern battles 
mre involved in (hioke and confuiion. s. From the fame caufe , 
SBodern armies occupy a much greater exuut of ground , and 
begin to act at much greater diftances ; which readers it more 
difficult to obftrve and afcertain their maneeuvrei. %. The iHH 
isienfe train of artillery , emmunttion « etc. required in the prac^ 
tice of modern war, givtt a certain immobility to our armief « 
which renders it impoifible to perform , without great danger , 
thofe rapid evolutions in iigbt of an eaemy , which ib' often 
decided the battle of the ancients. With us, almoft etcry thing 
' depends on the judicious choice of ground , a matter requiring 
great military genius , bat not admitting the embtUitlmients of 
^orical defcription. 

^y Ip the battles of the Greeks and Romans, the extraordinary 
^ifpiopoitioa beureen tha ann^bert aain eji tht iide ' of the 
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tbencefortfa aflerobled in ;iu$cient numbers to c v A; ?i 
difpute his dominion in the ^aft. The invaluable xxxvUL 
provinces of Babylonia, Sufmnat and Perfis, ytiik 
theit- refptdive capitals of Babylon , Sub , and 
Pcrfepolis '* , formed (he prize pf bis (kill and 
vator. Alexander had not yet attained the fum- 
mit 6f his fortune , but he had already reached tht 
height of his renown^'. The burning of the 
Toyal palace of Perfcpolis'*^ to retaliate the ravages 

iictor^ add • oF tfie vaoq'ni&iied , aeceflarily refuUecl from thm 
Hatiit of their ahns. 'their prineipil Weapront being not miffile* 
kst maawil , armieft could, net begin to act till they bad ap^ 
proached fo nearly to each other , that the eoaqnered founa 
tbenfelvet cut off from all poffibiiity of retreat. In modern 
Hteel , tbe n(l of fire-arms (which ofceh renders the action itfet? 
more bloody ) ftirnisbet the defeated party with various means* of 
retreating with eoafiderable fafety* The ^here of ttMlitary 
action is fo widely extended in modern times • that bcfoie tha 
?icfcork can run o^r the fpace which feparates them from tha 
vanquished, ^he latter may fall back, and proceed with little toft 
beyond their reach ; and should any village^ hedge, ravine « etc 
be t^onod in their way , may often check the ardor of the puidj 
iiiers. Upon theGit coniiderations • the invention of gunpowder 
may be faid to have faved the effiiGon of human blood. 
Eqiieftrian enga^enienu ( fince the principles on which cavalry 
act temain nearly the iame in every age ) are ftill diftinguisbed by 
fiihilar drcumiunces to thofe which appear lb extraordinary is 
the battles of antiquity. 

^* The gold and filver found in thofe cities amounted to 
thirty millions fierling. | the iew«ls and other precious fpoil ^ be- 
looging to Darius , fufficed , according to l-lutarch , to load 
twenty thouiaud mules , and Avt thouiand camels. Pint. i« 
Alexand. 

^^ After the battle of Arbela, many of Alexander's, actionflt 
. as will appear in the text , defer ve the higheft praife i but , before 
that period , few of them can be juftly blamed. 

<* Aman, L.iii. p. <6. Pluc. In Alexand. et Strabo » I. xsu 
f« 5oa. agree with Arrian ia eonfiaing. the coaflagratioa to thn 
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9 A P« Animated by this iotelligeilce ,- Akxtoder pi^ 
xxvuU. ceeded ta Ecbatanai in which pla<;e be left his trear 
tievander fures,'and poikfid a( ftron^ garrifba. In dliis city 
y^^ \kt like wife difmiffed the Theffalian cavalry ^ ai^l 
Several auxiliary tquadrons; paying t^em, befid^ 
their arrears, a ^^tuity o{ lw0 ihouft^ tal^^tei^ 
Such as preferred the. glory ;o£ji<^oi])panyi^rhjs 
ftatidard to the joy of revifitiiig ^dieir refpcnSfcivt;^ 
countries, were allowed again to inhAi; a p<r0|^ 
lion .which tnany embraoed. A fkotig. detach^ 
ment under Parmeilio was fenjtr imp HyTcani^-| 
Gaenus^ who had been left ftck'^Sula^'waS ppnlf 
manded to march with all convtniedt fpeed ^kito 
Farthia ; while the king, with a weJJ-appoijiced armyi 
advanced with incredible exp^di^pp ** in. purfuit 
of Darius. Haying pafied the Cafpian Straits, h6 
was met by Bagid^mes, aBabyloiiiai^^of diftiadiibfij 
who acquainted him tbdt Benus^.gQMefoi^rief Bict 
tria, in corijun<3ion SVith Nabarzade^ fin officer iti 
Darius's cavalry, and Batzaentes, fatr^ of the 4>ar« 
baroiis Drangse and Arachoti, had thrown afide all 
refped for a prince, who was no longer aiti dbjedl 
of fear. Upfon this intelligence ^ Alexander : de- 
clared expedition to be more neceflaiy than ever. 
Having , therefore, left the heavy-armed troops 
and baggage under the command of Craterus, he 
haftened forward with a few feledt bands , encum- 
bered only with their arms, and two days provifions. 

'^ His marches wert thirty - eight and fi^rty miles a day ; tome* 
times more. XeBopbon*s expedition of Cyrus , and Arrian't 
cvpfdition of Alexander « mntually iUvftnita and coafiilii tas^ 
4»ther. " '.'"'.•* '•*■..♦. . * 
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la that fpace of time , he reached the camp from chap. 
which' Bagiftanes had deferted ; and finding fome ^(XXVUb 
,partiesof the enemy there, learned that Darius, bch 
iug feized and bound, was aiftually carried prifoper 
in his chariot; that Beffus, in whofe province this 
treafon had been committed, had aflumed the im* 
]>eriai honors; that all the Barbarians (Artabazus 
only an^ his fons excepted) already acknowledged 
the ufurper; that the Greek mercenaries preferved 
their fidelity inviolate; but finding themfelves 
unable to prevent the flagitious fcenes that were 
tranfading, had quitted the public road, and re^ 
tired to the mountains, difdaining not only to par- 
ticipate in the defigns, but even to Ihare the fame 
camp with the traitors. Alexander farther learned^ 
that Ihould he purfue BefTus and his aflpciates , it 
was their intention to make peace with higi by 
delivering up Darius ; but fhould he ceafe from 
the purfuit , that 'they had determined to colled; 
forces, and to divide the eaftern provinces of the 
empire. 

Having received this information, Alexander who it 
marched all night, and next day till noon, with the J^^fl**'^ 
utmoft fpeed , but without overtaking the enemy, flain. 
He therefore difmounted five hundred of his ca- oiymp. 
valry, placed the braveft of his foot, completely A.c.33^ 
armed , on horfeback;, and commanding Attains 
and Nicanor to purfue the great road whiph Bef- 
fus had followed, advanced in perfon with his cho- 
fen band by a nearer way, which was almofl; defert, 
and entirely deftitute of water. The natives of the 
country were bis guides^ From the clofe of tho: 

Vol. V. N 
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HAP. evening till day-break he had rode near fifty mile^^ 

XXV^IIL \^hen he firft difcovered the enemy flying in difoN 

der» and unamned. Probably to facilitate their 

if^virn efcape ^ Satibarzanes and Barzaecites fiabbed 

partus , and then rode away with Beflus, accom* 

-panied by fix hundred horfe. Notwithflandingthe 

cfclerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired 

before the conqueror beheld him ". Darius wa* 

the laft king of the houfe of Hyftafpes , and the 

tenth in fucceflion to the monarchy of Cyrus. 

•That he was neither brave nor prudent, his coa- 

'diidt fufficiehtiy evinces; but the iminterrupted 

chain of his calamities would have prevented him 

(had he been otherwife inclined) from imitating 

the injuftice and cruelty of too many of his prede** 

ceflbrs **. 

kiexitfdtr In this important ftage of his fortune, Alexander 

heoi«!L difplayed tender fympathy with a£3idion, warm[ 

icrersof efteem of fidelity, and juft hatred of treaCon. He 



>amit. 



'' Sueh Is the fimple aairafioil of Arritn. T&t.fictioBS relate4 
hi Plutarch in Alexand. et Curtius, t v. c, iti. et Juftia. I. li. c. xv. 
are incenQfteot with each other, and all of them betray the defire 
tp contraft the exaltation aod dfepreffion of the fiortnoe of Darias. 
'* He was chained, " fays Cuttins , ** with golden fetters; hot laid 
In a itirty eart, covered with raw bides. ** His harangue in praife 

,of Alexander would be moral and aSiectiag , were it not toaUy 
hiiprobabie. 

'^ Arrian mates thh fndkioiis ebfervation , which proves the 

-futility o£!ihe Oricatal traditions reprefenting Darius as a monficr 
af tyranny and cruelty. See 0*Herfifelot. Bibl. Orientale, art. 
Sarah, p. '38^- Should the fiishionable rcepticifm of the timet 
helitate between theft autharitiee , the reader, has only to ask, 
Virhat Oriental hifloriaa bat related the tranfiictions af Oartut with 

. al|a falaeft a«d Mcuraey fi» eoafpifuaus in Arridin ? 
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gave orders, that the body of Darius ibould.be c if a fj 
tranfported t6 Perfia, and interred in the royal xxjcviili 
maufoleuni. The children of the deceafed prince 
^ere uniformly treated with thpfe diftindtions whrch 
belonged to their birth ; and Barcine ", his eldeft 
daughter, was finally ejtpoufed by Alexander. The 
|)ardon 6( the Greek mercenaries , who were ad* 
mitted into the Macedonian fervice , and the ho- 
norable reception of Artabazus and his fons , vrtli 
became the character of a prince, who could difc 
cern and reward the merit of his enemies. Alexan- 
der then purfued the murderers of Darius through 
the inhofpiubte territories of the Arii and Zaran^ 
gaei, arid in two days accomplilhed a journey of fix 
hundred furlongs. Having received the fubmi£« 
fion of Aornos '* and Badlra , he pafTed the deep 
and rapid Oxus, and learned, on the eaftern banks 
of this river , that Beffus , who had betrayed his 
maifter , had been oetrayed in his turn by Spita^ 
menes. The former was furprifed by the Mace- 
donians, and treated with a barbarity "better 
merited by his own crimes, than becoming the 
cbaradler of Alexander. 

Spitamenes fucceeded to his ambition and dan- TheBac. 
ger. In purfuit of this daring rebel, the refent- *"""'"* 
ment of Alexander hurried him through the vafl: war. 

*' Called by foroe writers Stati^-a. 

'* We shall meet with another place of this name , between 
tlie Suaftus and the Inilas. 

'* He was ftripped naked, whipped « shamefolly motilated , etc 
^rrian arraigns thoGe cruelties, as unworthy of the Grecian cha« 
raster: but he warmly approves the punishing of i{e0iis, and ^t 
•tber mvrdercrs •£ Darius. 
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c H A Pi but undcfcribed '* provinces of Aria, Badlria, Sog- 
>xxviu. diana, and other lefs confiderable divifions of the 
oiymp. fouthern region of Tartary. The more northern 
cxmVi. ^^^ independent tribes of that immenfe country, 
A.c.3ft9, vrhofe paftoral life formed an admirable preparation 
***• for war, ventured to take arms againft a conqueror 

^ho hovered on the frontier of their plains, and 
whofe Tcamp tempted them with the profped of a 
rich plunder. The policy of Spitamenes inflamed 
their courage , and aniinated their hope^. 7 hefe 
rude nations, and' this obfcure leader, proved the 
moft dangerous enemies with \thom Alexander 
ever had to contend. Sometimes they faced him 
in the field, and after obftinately refifting, retreated 
flcilfully. Though never vanquiflied , Alexander 
obtained many dear-bought vidories. The Scy- 
thians, on feveral occafions, furprifed his advanced 
parties, and interrupted his convoys. The abrupt- 
Hefs of their attack was only equalled by the cele* 
rity of their retreat; their nun^bers, their courage^ 
and their ftratagems , all rendered them formi- 
dable *\ But the enlightened intrepidity , and 

•• The erroneous geography of the ancients Is laborioufly com- 

.--T • pared with fubfequent difcovedes , In the lenrtied work entitled 

* Ejcanien dei Anciens Hifloriens d'AIexandre ; and may be feen at 

one glance , by comparing the maps , uTually prefixed to Quintus 

Curtius, With the admirable maps of D'Anviile. 

*' In one action, Arrian tells us, that only forty Macedonian 
horfemen , and three hundred foot, efcaped. Arrian, 1. iv, Cur- 
ritis mentions another, after which it was made death to divulge the 
number of the flain. Curtius , I. vii. c. vii. Alexander was not 
pifefent in either of thefe engagements ; but in a third battle , re- 
lated by Arrian, the Macedonians were at firft 'repelled, many of 
tHem wounded , and the king dtuck with an arrow, which broke 
the fibula , or leflTer bone of his leg. The Macedonians , however, 
rallied , and totaUy defeated the enemy. Arrian , 1. iii. fub fin. 
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inimitable difcipline oftbe Greeks and MacerfotiiaM, char 
finaUy prevailed over Barbariaa craft, and defultory x^viii 
fuiCy- Not contented witlj, repelling his cnemicfr, 
Alcxa,rvder croffed the Jaxartes, and defeated the 
Scythians '* on the northern bank of that river. 
Thi^ vidory was fufficient for his renown ; and the 
yilgency of his affairs foon recalled him fifom aa 
inhofpitable defert. 

The provinces between the Cafpian and the Alexander 
Jaxartes twice rebelled, and twice were reduced to *"*"y ';«• 

' du€es tbc 

** Before Alexander pafled the Jaxarte$ , he received an cm* 
MTy probably firoin the Abian Scythjans. Their oration,, omit- 
ted by, all the Greek writers , is preferved in Curtios , 1. vii. c. viii. 
It is renarkable for the bold elevated ftyle , in which theft Bar* 
barians diQ>lay their own advantages , and dclcribe th« deftrno 
tive ambition of the invader* In both, refpects , it agree*, with the 
admirable harangue of the Caledonian chieftain Galgacus , in Ta- 
citns*s Life of Agricola. But the glowing feutiments of thofe 
independent and high-minded nations are invigorated by the bre* 
vity of Tacixus , and weakened by the diffD^venefs of Curtius. 
Both orations abound in metaphors. ** Qreat trees ,. ** fay tbt 
Scythians to Alexandei^ , *' require long time to grow : the labor 
•f- a few hpurs^ levels them with the ground. Take care, left, in 
^limbing to the top , you should fall with the branches which you 
have feized. Grafp Fortune with both your hands ; she is flip- 
|icry, ai(d. cannot be confined. Our countrymen defcrtbe he^r 
without feet • with hands only , and wings. Thofe to whom she 
firetches out her hand , she allows not to touch, her wings. .oRein 
^our profpexity , that you may more eaGIy. niaiiae:e it. Our po* 
v.erty will be fwifter than your array Ipadud with fpoil, Wa 
range the plain and the foreft ; we difdain to fcrve , and defire nut 
to command. " The figurative ftyle of the Scythians is fiifficicntly 
eonfonant to the manners of barbarous nations. See Principj di 
^cienza nuova, vol. i. p. IS6., et feqq. See liHewife Qhapleis fifth 
and fixth of the prefent Hiilory. Le Clerc i therefore , fpeaks with 
equal ignorance and feverity when , in arraigning the fidelity of 
Curtius, he fays , '* Scythx ipfi, omnium literarum rudes , rheto* 
<fi«o calan^o inulli« in medium prodennt.** Judic. Curt. p« 32^* 
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6 n k V. W>miflion. The Barbarians fighting fingly vrcte 

i'xivm. lucceffively fubdued, their braveft troops were 

provinces j^jygjly j^fgrmixed in the Macedonian ranks ; 

thecirpiaii and Alexander, thqs continually reinforced by new 

and the numbers, was enabled to overawe thofe extenfive 

oiymp/ countries, by dividing his army into five form j- 

cxiii. a. liable brigades , coqcimandcd by Heph^eftipn, Pto- 

A. 0.327. jeiny^ -Pcrdiccas, Caenus " , and himfelf. Near 

pabae, a fortrefs of Sogdiana, Caenus attacked and 

defeated Spicamenes. The Sogdians and Bac- 

trians deferred their ynrfortunate general, and fur- 

rendered their arms to the conqueror. The Mat 

fagetae and other Scythians, having plundered the 

camp of their allies, fled with Spitamenes to the 

flefert ; but being apprized , that the Macedonians 

prepared to purfue them, they flew this adive and 

daring chief, whole courage deferved a better fate; 

and in hopes of making their own peace , fent his 

head to the conqueror. 

^tepeof After the death of Spitamenes, the epemyl feebly 

^ian^fort- T^^^^^^ Alexander in the open country; but in the 

Vers; provinces of Sogdiana and Paraetacene , two im- 

piymp. portant fortreffes, long deemed impregnable,, ftill 

A.c.327. bade defiance to the invader. Into the former, 

Oxyartes the Badlrian, who headed the rebellion 

(for fo the Macedonians termed the brave defence 

of the Badrians), had placed his wife and children. 

The rock was fteep, rugged, almofl; inacceffible, 

and provided with corn for a long fiege. The deep 

'' Artabazus, the faithFal attendant of Darius, and afterwariU 
^he friend of Alexander , «vas joined in the command with Csenus. 
Arriaa. '' (• ■ • 
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fnow, by which it was funrounded, increafed the c H a p 
difficulty of afTaulting it, and fupplied the garrifoa xxxviu 
with water. Alexander, having fummoned the Baci 
(rians to furrender, was a(ked in derifion, Whethef 
he had furniflied himfelf with winged foldiers ? , 
This infolence piqued his pride; and he deter* 
mined to make Himfelf maflier of the place, with 
whatever difficulties and dangers his undertaking 
might be attended. This refolution was confo? 
nant to his charadter. His fuccefs in arms , owing 
to the refources of his adtive and coroprehenfive 
mind, fometimes encouraged him to enterprifes^ 
neither juIUfied by neceffity, nor warranted by pru- 
dence. Fond of war , no.t only as an inftrument of 
ambition, but as an art in which he gloried to exi> 
eel, he began to regard the means as more valu^ 
able than the end, and facrificed the lives of his 
men to military experiments, alike hazardous and 
ufelefs : yet , on the prefent occafion ,» found por 
licy feems to have direded his meafures. Having 
determined foon to depart from thofe provinces, he 
might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy ber 
hind : it might feem neceffary to deftroy the feeds 
of future rebellion ; and , by exploits unexampled 
and almoft incredible, to imprefs fuch terror of his 
name, as would aflonilh and overawe his mod difr 
tant and warlike dependences. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fort- whfchSs 
refs, and propofed a reward of twelve talents ** to «fc^n»»ya 

contriv* 

the man who fiiould firft mount the toaof the rock anee 

** Above L 2000 , clival in value to near L :(O^OQd in. the pre* 
ftnt age. 

N4 
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C. H A P. on' which it was fituatcd. The fecond and diird 
xxxvm. were to be proportionably rewarded, and even the 
ingeniotis jaft of ten was to be gratified with the fura of three 
ing. "' hundred darics. The hopes of this recompence, 
which, in the conception of the Greeks and Mace- 
donians, was equally honorable and lucrative, 
fiimulated the lov^ of adventure, fo confpicuous 
iii both nations. Three hundred men, carefuUjr 
feleded from the whole army, were furniffied with 
ropes made of the ftrongeft fiax^ and with iron 
pins ufed in pitching tents. They were likcwife 
provided with fmall pieces of linen, which, being 
joined together , might ferve as a fignal. Thus 
equipped, they proceeded at the clofe of evening 
towards the mod abrupt fide of the rock, and 
^therefore the moft likely to be unguarded^- By 
driving the iron pins into congealed fnoWf and 
then fattening to them the ropes, they gradually 
hoifted themfelvcs lip the mountain. In this extras 
ordinary enterprife, thirty men peri(bed, whofe 
bodies were fo profoundly buried in the fnow^ that, 
notwithftanding the moft diligent fearch ,. they 
could never afterwards be recovered. By this 
fimple contrivance, thofe daring adventurers gain- 
ed the fummit of the rock, which overlooked the 
fortrefs; and waving their fignal in the morning, 
were difcovered by Alexander. At this joyous 
fight, he fummoned the befieged to furrender to 
his winged foldiers. The Barbarians beheld and 
trembled j terror multiplied the number of their 
enemies ^ and reprefented them as completely 
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^armed ; Alexander vras invited to t^ke pofieffion 
of the fortrefs *'. 

This obfcure and even namelefs cadle contained 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next 
to the fpoufe of Darius, the greateft beauty in the 
Eaft. Alexander admired Her form and her aceom- 
plilbments; but even in the fervor of youth, and 
the intoxication of profperity, his generous mind 
difdained the cruel rights of a conqueror, as juftified 
by the maxims and example of his age and country. 
With a moderation and felf-command , worthy the 
fcholar of Ariftotle , he declined the embraces of 
his captive, till his condefcending affediion ^aifed 
her to the throne, chufing rather to offend the 
prejudices of the Macedonians, than to tranfgrefs 
the laws of humanity ^^ 

In Badria , Alexander learned that the Paraetacac 
were in arms, and that many of his moft danger- 
ous enemies had fhut themfelves up in the fortrefs 
or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelligence , he 
haftened to the Paraetacene. The height of the 
rock, which was everywhere deep and craggy, 
he found to be near three miles, and its circum- 
ference above feven. It was furrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch , at fuch diftance from the bafe as 
placed the garrifon beyond the reach of miffile 
weapons. Alexander gave orders that the fir-trees, 
of extraordinary height , which furrounded the 
mountain, Ihould be cut down, and formed into 
ladders , by means of which , his men defcending 

'' Arrian, p. 91 $ et &qq. '' Id. ibid. 
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6 H A p. tlic ditch , drove huge piles into the bottom^ 
SLlp^YIU* Thefe, being placed at proper diftances, were 
Covered with hurdles of ozier confolidated with 
earth. In this occupation his whole army were 
employed by turns, night and day. The Barba- 
rians at firfl derided this feemipgly ufelels 
labor. But their infults were foon anfwered by 
Macedonian arrows. By thefe, and other miflile 
tveapotis, the Macedonians, who were carefully 
proteded by their coverings, fo-misch annoyed the 
befieged , that the latter became defiroqs to capi- 
tulate. For this purpofe, Chorienes, from whoni 
^ the place derived its naipe, defired to converfe 
with Oxyartes the Badrian, who, fipce the taking 
of his wife and children, had fubmitted to Alex« 
ander. His requeft being granted , Oxyartes 
Arongly exhorted him to furrender his fortrefs and 
himfelf, afluring him of Alexander s goodnefs, of 
which his own treatment furnifhed an eminent ex« 
ample, and declaring that no place was impreg- 
nable to fuch troops and fuch a general. Chorienes 
prudently followed this advice; and, by hisfpeedy 
fubmiflion, not only obtained pardon, but gained 
the friendfliip of Alexander, who again intruded 
him with the command of his fortrefs , and the 
government of his province. The vaft magazines 
of corn, meat, and wine, colleded by the Parsc- 
tacx for a long fiege , afforded a feafonable fupply 
to the Macedonian army, efpecially during the 
fevcrity of winter, in a country covered with fnow 
piany feet deep*', 

*' Arniui, p. »2. 
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By {uch memorable, atchievements, Alexander o n A F 
fubdued the nations between the Cafpian fea, the xxxviii 
river Jaxartes, and the lofty chain of mountains, Thevjr- 
vrhich fupply the fources of the Indus and the puyedhy 
Ganges* In the condudl of this remote and dan- Alexander 
gerous war, the great abilities of the general were "„"*f^ 
confpicuoufly diftinguifiied. His example taught latingiiif 
the troops to defpife hunger , fatigue , cold , and «®"^"**^ 
danger ; neither rugged mountains , nor deep and 
rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor ficknels, could inter« 
rupt his progrels, or abate his adivity : his courage 
expofed him to difficulties, from which he was 
extricated by new efforts of courage, which, ia 
any other commander , would have pafled for 
temerity. Amidll the hardlbips of a military life, 
obftinate (ieges, bloody battles, and dear-bought 
vidories , he ftill refpcded the rights of mankind, 
and pradi(ed the ipild virtues of humanity. The 
conquered nations enjoyed their ancient laws and * 
privileges; the rigors of defpotifm were foftened; 
arts and induftry encouraged; and the proudeft 
Macedonian governors compelled, by the author- 
ity and example of Alexander , to obferve the 
rules of juftice towards their meaneft fubjeds *'. 
To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities, and eftablifhed colonies 
on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus; and| 
thofe deftrudive campaigns , ufually afcribed to his 
reftlefs adivity and blind ambition, appeared to the 
difcernment pf this extraordinary man » not on^ 

'* Plaurch. Arrian, et Cardvs, piffim* 
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i^ « A ?• eflential to the fccurity of the conquells which he 
xxxvili. bad already made, but neceflary pijeparations for 
jnore remote and fpljendid expeditions which he 
ftill purpofed to undertake; and which., a3 will 
appear in the fiiccecding chapter, he performed 
with fingular boldneCs and unexampled fuccefs. 
Commo- During the three firft years that the invincible he- 

G^e" ce" roifra of Alexander triumphed in the Eaft, the firm 
cbecked vigilance ol Aoiipater repreffed rebellion in Greece. 
by Anti- ^^j. ^y^^ attention of that general being diverted , 
oiymp. by a revolt in Thrace , from tbjc affairs of the 
cxii.3. * fouthern provinces, theLaced^mooians, inftigated 
by the warlijce ambition qf their king Agis , ventured 
to exert that hoftility againftMacedon which they 
had long fe]t and expreffed. Reinforced by fome 
communities of the Peloponnefus , which impru<- 
-i dently lifteaed to their counfeU, the allied army 
amounted to twenty ^ two thoufand men. Antipar 
ter, having checked the infurredion in Thrace, 
haftened into, the Grecian peninCula with a fiiperior 
force, and defeated the confederates in a batde, 
which proved fatal to king Agis, and three thou- 
fand Peloponnefian troops. The vanquifhed were 
allowed to fend r:mbaffadors to injplqre the cle- 
ixiency of Alexander. From that generous prince, 
the rebellious republics received promife of par- 
don, on condition that tKey puniflied with due 
fcverity the authors of an unprovoked apd ill- 
judged revolt **. 
Traoviii. Frot^ this period , till the death of Alexander, 
couatry^*' Greece enjoyed , above eight years , an uriufual 

** Diodo^us, 1. xvii. p. 537. Curttus» 1. vL c. i. ' 
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degree of tranquillity and happinefs. The fufpici* 
cms and fevere temper of Antipater was reftrained 
by the commands of his mailer, who, provided 
the feveral republics fent him their appointed con- 
tingents of men to reinforce his armies , was un- 
willing to exad from them any farther mark of 
fubmiffion. Under the protedion of this indul- 
gent fovereign , to the glory of whofc conquefts 
they were affociated, the Greeks ft ill prefer ved the 
forms, and difpiayed the image, of that free confti- 
tution of government , whofe fpirit had animated 
theiir anceftors. 

While Alexander purfued the niurderers of Da* 
rius, Athens Was crowded with fpedlators from the 
neighbouring republics, to behold that intelledual 
conflidl between ^fchines and Demofthenes^ 
whofe rivallhip in power and fame had long di- 
vided the aflFedions of their countrymen. In confe- 
quence of a decree propofed by Ctefiphon, Dc- 
mofthenes, as above mentioned, had been ho- 
nored with a golden crown , as the reward of his 
political merit; His adverfary had, even before 
the death of Philip , denounced the author of this 
decree as a violator of the laws of his country. 
I. Becaufe he had decreed public honors to a man 
adually intrufted with the public money, and wha 
bad not yet paffcd his accounts. 2. Becaufe, con- 
trary to law , he had advifed , that the crown 
conferred on Demofthenes, ftiould be proclaimed 
in the theatre. 3. Becaufe the boafted fervices of 
Demofthenes had ended in public difgrace and 
ruin^ and that, inftead of being rewardec^ wi^i a 
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o tf A r. crown , he ought to be puriiOied as a traitor. Vat- 
Xisxvitu rious circumftances, which it is nowimpoflible to 
explain, prevented this important caufe from bein^ 
heard by the Athenians, till the fixth year of the 
reign of Alexander. The triumph of the Macedo- 
nians feeroed to promife every advantage to ^f. 
chines , who had long been the partifan of Philip, 
and of his magnanimous fon ; and ^vho, by a ftroke 
siimed at Ctefiphon , meant chiefly to wound De« 
mollhene^ , the avowed enemy of both. 
• In the oration of ^fchines , we find tht united 
powers of reafon and argument, combined with 
the moft fplendid eloquence. Yet the perfuafive 
vehemence of Demofthenes prevailed in the con- 
teft. The unexampled exertions^*, by which he 
obtained this vidlory, will be admired to the lateft 
ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of 
cnthufiafm muft the orator have raifed himfelf and 
his audience, when, to juflify his advifmg the fatal 
battle of Chaeronea , he exclaimed , " No , my 
fdlow-citizens , you have not erred ; No ! I fwear 
it by the manes of thofe heroes who fought in the 
fame caufe at Marathon and Plat^ea. ** What fub- 
lime art was required to arrive, by juft degrees, at 
this extraordinary fentiment, which, in any other 
light than the inimitable blaze of eloquence with 
which it was furrounded, would appear altogether 
exceflive and gigantic? 
•enerofiiy The orator not only judified Ctefiphon apd him- 
of Oemdi; j^jf^ ^^^^ procured the baniihment of his adverfary, 



^*'See the Ocat. i% Coroo. throvsbMt. 
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M the author of a malignant and calumnious accu- c tf A t. 
fation. Honorable as this triumph was, Demof- xxkwiu, 
thenes derived liiore folid glory from the generous 
treatment of his vanquilhed rival. Before ^fchihes 
fet fail, he carried to him a purfe of money, which 
he kindly compelled him to accept ; a generofity 
which made the banilhed man feel feverely the 
Weight of his punifhment, and aflFedingly obferve, 
^ How deeply muft I regret the lofs of a country, 
in which enemies arc more generous than friends 
clfewhere ! " iEfchines retired to the ifle of 
Rhodes, and inftituted a fchool of eloquence, 
tfhich flouriHied feveral centuries. It is recorded^ 
that having read to his fcholars the oration which 
cccafioned his banifhment, it was received with 
extraordinary applaufe. But when this applaufe 
Was redoubled on his reading the anfwer of 
Demofthencs, he was fo far from teftifying envy, 
that he exclaimed to his audience, "What would 
have been your admiration, had you heard the 
erator himfclf J " 

Demofthenes furvived Alexander, whofe mag* 
nanimity difdained to punilh an enemy whom he 
fcarcely regarded as dangerous. But this illuftrioYis 
Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more fufpicious 
policy of Antipater. At the defire of that prince, 
he was banilhed Athens, and being purfued by 
Macedonian affafCns to the little ifland of Calauria, 
he ended his life by poifon '*. 

It may be thought, that the conqueror of 
the Perfian empire would have little leifure, or J^""j^^ 

'^ pint* in dtmofUicii. efe Lmsimi. 9«tiiofthcB'. BacobiI 
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inclinatioh, to attend to a perfonal difpute between 
two Athenian orators : and that neither the impeach- 
merit nOr the defence of Demofthencs could affed 
his pride or his intereft. It deferves to be con- 
fidjered, however, that this orator was the invete- 
rate, and long the fuccefcful, opponent of the great- 
0cfs of his family ; and in the beginnfng of his own 
rcijgn, had attempted , with more courage, indeed, 
than prudence , to overturn the yet unconfolidated 
pillar of his fortune. But whatever indifference 
Alexander , who was carefully informed of the tranf- 
adions of Greece, might teftify amidft the ho- 
nors of Demoflhenes > it cannot be believed that 
he heard with total unconcern the fentence of the 
Athenian people ; a fentence which reyerfed the 
decifion of fortune , and arraigned the cruel and 
meiancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties of 
Greece. That he never fefented the indignity, is 
a proof of his moderation ; and that the Athe- 
nians could venture on a meafure fo offcnfive, is a 
proof of the freedom and fecurity which they en- 
joyed under the Macedonian government. 

Deprived indeed of the honor, but alfo delivered 
from the cares, of independent fovereignty, and 
undifturbed by thofc continual and often bloody dif- 
fcnfions, whicli deform the annals of their tumul- 
tuous liberty , the Greeks indulged their natural 
propenfity to the focial embellifliments of life ; a 
propenfity by which they were honorably diftin- 
guilhed above all other nations of antiquity. Their 
innumerable (hows , feftivals , and dramatic enter- 
tainments, were exhibited with more pomp than at 

any 
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any former period. The fcbools of philofophers c h a 
and rhetoricians were -frequented by all defcriptions xxxvii 
of men. Painting and ftatuary were cultivated with 
equal ardor and fuccefs. Many^ improvements 
were made in the fciences ; and , as will appear 
more fully hereafter , the Greeks i and the Aihe- 
nians in particular , ftill rivalled the taftc and ge- 
nius , though not the fpirit and virtue, of their an- 
ccftors. Yet even in this degenerate ftate, when 
patriotifm and true valor were extind, and thofe 
vanquiftied republicans had neither liberties to l6ve, 
nor country to defend ,- their martial honors 
were revived and brightened by an aflbciation 
with the renown of their conqueror. Under Alex- 
ander, their exploits, though directed to very dif- 
ferent purpofes , equalled , perhaps excelled , the 
boafted trophies of Marathon and Platsea. By a 
fmgularity peculiar to their fortune, the xra of 
their political difgrace coincides with the mofl: 
fplendid period of their military glory. Alexander 
was himfelf ' a Greek ; his kingdom had been 
founded by a Grecian colony; and, to revenge the 
wrongs of his nation , he undertook and accom- 
plilbed the rood extraordinary enterprifes recorded 
in the hiftory of the world. 



Vol. V. O 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

jUexander^s Indian Expedition. — Route furfned by- 
the Army. — Aornos taken. — • 2^yfa and Mount 
Meros. — Alexander pajfes the Indus and Hy- 

- dafpcs. — DefiotK Porus. — Founds Nicaa and Bu- 
fephaiia. — Pajfes the Acejines and Hydraotes. -^ 
Sangala taken. — - Eajlern Boundary of Alexandef^ 
Cowpiefts. — Ee fails dorpn the Hydafpes. — Takes 
the Mallian Fortrefs. — His March through the 
Gedrojtan Defert. — Voyage of Nearcbus. -^ AieX' 

. ander improves the internal .State of his Con^ 
quejis. — Incorporates the Barbarian Levies Tpitb 
the Greeks and Macedoniaiis. — Intermarriages of 
the Europeans and Ajiatics^ — Artifices to prevent 
Alexander's Return to Babylon* — His Deaths and 
Character^ — Divijion of his Conquefts — Subfe^ 
quent Hijiqry of Egypt and Syria* — The Weftem 
Divijien of Alexander's Empire con^ered by the 
Romans* •— State of Greece after the Age cf Alex- 
ander. . 

^ H A P. Jt5Y juft views of policy , rather than the mad- 

XXXIX. nefs of ambition , Alexander was garried to the 

Aie«- rugged banks of the Oxus and the laxartes. 

derukes' The fierce nations of thofe inhofpi table regions 

hisindian jj^d , in ancient times, repeatedly over run the more 

oifrap!**^"' wealthy and more civilized provinces of Afia. 

cxm.2. Without di£fufing throttgh the Scythian plains the 

A.C.327. ^gfj-Q,, of bis name , the conqueror would not have 
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fecurely enjoyed the fplendor of Sufa and Babylon ; g h a f, 
jior without the afTiftance of numerous' and warlike xxxix* 
levies , raifed in thofe barbarous countries , could 
he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi^ 
tion. For this remote and dangerous enterprife^ 
he prepared early in the fpring ; Amyntas being 
appointed governor of Badria,. and intruded with 
a fufficient ftrength to overawe the furrounding 
provinces. 

* With all the remainder of his forces » Alexander Twrnftt 
haftened fouthwards , and in ten days march tra- ^^^ ^^^^^ 
verfed the Paropamifus » a link of that immenfe 
chain of mountains , reaching from the coaft of 
Cilicia to the fea of China. This fouthern belt» 
diftinguilbed in different portions of its length by 
the various names of Taurus, Paropamifus, Imaus^ 
aad Edmodus , the Greeks confounded ' with the 
northern chain , of which Scythian Caucafus is a 
'part , and whofe remote branches extend from the 
(hores of the Euxine to the eaftern extremity of 
Tartary. Such is the ftrong frame which fupport^ 
the ponderous mafs of Afia. The intermediate 
ipace , efpecially towards the central country of Bu- 
karia , is far more elevated than any other portion 
of the Eaftern continent ; and the towering height^ 
of Paropamifus had hitherto defended ( if we ex» 
cept the oBfcure expedition of Darius ) the feeble 
majefty of India againft the ravagers of the eartlk 
The diffiqulties of this celebrated journey have» 

' The crron of Dfbdoriit. 1. xvii. p. Ui. knd t>f Cllftlttl» 
1. vii. c. lit. art avoided bf Anian, 1. V. f. los, and by SttiH » 
I. XY. p. 744. 
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c H A B. perhaps, been rather exaggerated than defcribed^ 

XXXIX. by the hiftorians of Alexander. Yet our induU 

- gence may pardon the fanciful * exprellions of ail« 

iiquity , when we read in the work of a modetti 

^writer of acknowledged veriacity , " Thofe mourt- 

tains arc covered with ice ; the cold which I ruf- 

fered was extreme ; the country prefents a tnelan- 

i;holy image of death and horror *." 

DiflSfoity But the rugged nature of the country wJis not 

ttliSn"7o- ^^^ ^"'y difficulty with which the Macedonians had 

to India by to ftruggle. The northern regions of India were 

^'^^^ inhabited in ancient, as they are ftiU in moderti 

times , by men of fupcrior ftrength and courage * { 

and the vigorous refiftance made by the natives of 

thofe parts , rendered it as difficult for Alexander 

to penetrate into the Indian peninfula by land , as 

it has always been found eafy by the iftaritime 

powers of Europe, to invade and fubdue the un- 

Warlike inhabitants of its coafts. 

Route ^nt. The experienced leader feems to have condudled 

^uedby j^jg amny by the route of Candahar, well known to 

andfi. the caravans of Agra and Ifpahan* Havirig reached 

the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces ; 

the greater part he retained under his immediate 

command ; the remainder were detached , under 

Hephseftion and Perdiccas , to clear the road to the 

Indus , and to make all necefifary prep*arations for 

eroffing that river. After many fevere confiids , 

* Curtius, 1. vil. c, ill. 

» Sec ** le Voyagt du Pere Defideri. " It was performed in 
the year 17IS* I^ctres £difiaiites, xv. iSs. 

* Arrian « p. 97 # et (t;qsi. 
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tc fubdued the Afpii, Thryraei, Arafaci, andA£> 
faceni ; fcoured the banks of the Ghoas and Co 
pfaenes ; expelled the Barbarians from their fait; 
nefles ; and drove them towards the nortberi| 
mountains , which fuppjy the fources of the Oxus 
gnd the Indus. 

Near the weftern margin of the latter, one phce^ 
defended by the Baziri , ftili defied his aflaults. 
This place, called by the Greeks Aornos, afforded 
refuge pot only to the Baziri , hut to the moft war* 
Jikje of their neighbours , after their other ftrong* 
bolds had furrendered. From its defcription, i( 
^appears to have beea admirably adapted to the 
purpofe of a long aiid vigorous defence. Mount 
Aornos was two hundred furlongs in circuit ; eleven 
in height , where loweft ; acc^ffible by only one 
.flangerous path cut in the rock by art ; containing, 
pear, the top , a p^lentiful fpring of water, a thictf 
and lofty wood, together with a fufficient quantity 
<)f arable land to employ the labor of a thoufand 
xnen. An emulation of glory prompted Alexandet 
to make himfelf mafter of a place , which fabk 
defcribed as impregnable to the greateft heroes of 
antiquity \ By the voluntary afliftance and direc- 
tion of fome neighbouring tribes, hoftile to the 
JBaziri , Ptolemy afcended part of the rock 
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< Arriaa , p. 98. who fiipplies tbe particulars in the text, fays, 
that' he knows not whether it was the Grecian, Tyrian« 6t 
Egypiian Hercules, who laid fiege unfaccers fully to AoFtioi* 
He doubts whether any of them ever penetrated to In^^a; adding; « 
that the name of Hercules appears to him to have been eniftioyfdk 
.on this occaCon » as on many ether»aL ** itg xofJL'Xof, tu Xvyt/ 9_ 
•• ts'an eftentatiolis fictioa. « 

Qa 
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unperceived ; Alexander with his ufual diligenW 
raifed a mount , eredled his engines, and prepared ta 
ikinoy the enemy. But, before he had an opportunity 
to employ the refources of his genius , by vrhich 
he had taken places ftill ftrooger than Aornos , the 
garrifon fent a herald, under pretence of furrendepi 
ing oh terms, but in reality with a view to fpin 
dut the negoeiation during the whole day , and iii 
the night to effeft their efcape. Alexander , who 
fufpeded this intention , met their art with fimilar 
addreft. Patiently waiting till the Indians de* 
fcended the mountain , he took pofFeflion of the 
ftrong-hold which they had abandoned, having 
iprevioufly pofted a proper detachment to intercept 
the fugitives, and punifh their perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded fouthward frona 
Aornos , into the country between the Cophenes 
find the Indus. In this fertile di(ki(ft, the army, 
as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the Gele-. 
brated Nyfa , was met by a deputation from the 
citizens of that place, which (could we believe 
hiftoric flattery) had been founded in the heroic^ 
or rather in the fabulous ages, by a Grecian colony 
cftablilhed by Bacchus at* the eaftern extremity of 
his conquefts. Thefe wandering Greeks^ might we 
indulge for a momcnfc the fuppofition that the in- 
habitants of Nyfa were really entitled to that name, 
,jippear iii this Indian foil to have degenerated frpcd 
the courage, while they preferved the policy, the 
eloquence , and the artifices , of their European 
brethren. Being iaimediately conduded to Alex- 
und^r ji vtbo had juft fat down in his tent, covered 
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-With fweat and duft , and ftill armed with his caik C H A | 
and lance, they teftified great horror at his afped, XXSOX. 
and threw themfelves proftrate on the grounds 
The king having raifed them from this humiliating 
pofture, and addreffed them with his ufual conde« 
fcenfion , they recovered fufficient boldnefs to en- 
treat him to fpare their country and their liberties 
for the fake of Bacchus their foufider. In proof of 
this allegation , they infiftad on the nameNyfa, de- 
rived from the nurfe * ofBacchus , and on the abun^ 
dance, not only of vines and laurel, but of ivy, 
which grew in thnr territory , and in no other part 
of India. Alexander , willing to admit a preten- . 
fion , which might atteft to fucceeding ages that he 
bad carried his conquefts ftill farther than Bacchus % 

' The rerpcct thown by the Greeks to their nurfei is well 
known , and is attefted by the tragedians. In this refpect , the 
modern Greeks ftill .imitate their anceftors. The word employed 
to fignify a nurfe, properly denotes "a feoond mother. " Se« 
Mr Guy^s Voyage Litt^rairc de la Gr^ce. 

7 Eratofthenes the Cyrenean* and many other ancient writers* 
aflerted, that the fictions concerning Bacchvs*s expedition to th» 
£aft, were Invented by the flatterers of Alexander. But Strab» 
juftly obferves, that the belief of that expedition long preceded 
the age of the 'ton of Philip. To juftify this obfervation • be cites 
the verfes of Sophocles and Euripides. The latter of tbefe poets , 
in the prologue to his Baechit\ introduces Bacchus, laying, that 
he had come to Thebes, and adorned with vines the templt «f 
6emelt. 

BocxTfvx Tt Tuxn • rnv ri Jtfr;^eJMav ;^tfoy« 

Avion Ti irK(roiVt iS 'toi^ ixuvien olxot 
KjUTo$i9 (MytMu Ex^jftf-i Bd^&foi; V inti 

04 
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G M A p. rtadily granted their t^qUeft. Having undefftood'^ 
XXXIX4 tjiat Nyfa was. governed by an ariftocracy , he de-* 
inanded, aS; hoftages , a hundred of their prin- 
cipal citizens, and three hundred of their cavalry. 
This demand eicited the frtiile of Acupjiis , who 
headed the e'rabaffy. AI«ander afted hitn^ " AtJ 
what he fmiled?" He replied, " O king! you 
are welcome to three hundred of our faorfemen, 
and more, ihould you think proper. But pan you 
believe it poffible that any city fh.ould Ipng con-» 
tinue fafe, after lofing a hundred of its mofl:^ 
virtuous citizens ? Indead of one hundred of the 
beft, ihould you be* contented with two hundred 
of the worft , men in Nyfa , he affured that , at 

V Leaving the golden fields of the Lydiahf , the rnh-beat plaint 
of Phrygta and Perfia, the Bactrian fortreiTes , and the wintrf 
ftorms of the'Medes — having over'.run bappy Arabia, and the 
^laritime provinces of Afia , crawned witli fatrtufreted cities, 
inhabited by mingled Greeks and Barbarians. " Sopfaoeles 
mentions NyiTa in particular. . Bforciff-^ xXEiVj}v 'Svftroa. Vide 
Strabo « I. xv. p. 637« Notwithftanding fucb refpectable autho. 
flties for the vulgar tradition, both Strabo and Arrian treat the 
expedition of Raccbus to India .is a fable ; the geographer on tho 
following grounds: i. Becaufe the reLitions of authors on this 
fubject are totally inconGftent. 2. Becaofe many.,'pC,.-.the writers 
who accompanied Alexander are altogether (i^lent concerning th^s . 
I^atter. 3.. Becaufe the intermediate countries, bketween Gireec^ 
and Indi^ , poifefs no monuments of this pretended expedition. 
Strabo, p. 688. The philofopher and hillorian difcovers his 
fentiments to be the fame lyith 6trabo*s , but exprefl'es himfeli 
with more tendernefs ^or the popular fuperftition , concluding, 

fX.iu.vhvfA.S)fCDy ; " ** that the traduions of the ancients concerning 
the Gods ought not to be too carefully iifted. " Arrian « p. lor. 
An obfervation which might have merited the attention of thofc 
who, in later timet, have ventinrtd to explain hiftorically, or to 
analyze , the Grecian mytholo^.. « • . ". 
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y6ur rettirn » you will find this country ih as 
flouriOiiilg a condition as when you left it ." Pleafccl 
with his addrefs, Alexander remitted his demand 
^£ the raagiftrates ; (ie was accompanied by the 
favalry, andjtuy.the fon and nephew of Acuphis^ 
who were ambitious to learn the art of war undef 
fuch an accompliihed general. 
, The tranfadions which we have defcribed, and 
2, inarch of fixtccn days from the Oxus to the 
Indus, aUo>yed time for Hephaeftion and Perdiccas 
to make jtbe prcparj^tions neceffary for paBing thcT 
latter river , moft probably by a bridge of boats \ 
On the eai^ern bank, Alexander received the fub^ 
IDiilion of the neighbouring princes. Of theCej 
Taxiles, who was themofl: conifiderable , brought^ 
Vefides other valuable prefients, the afliftance-oC 
feven thoufand Indian horfe ^ and Surrendered hi| 
capital, Taxila, the moft wealthy and populous 
^ity between the Indus and Hydafpes. But t^ 

^ * * ArriM, p. TOO "Ct 103. leaves it vtieettafii id what 'maimed 
tihejbnige va« cooilrncced. Neither that accarate wriUr«- aft 
tiie other careleCs defcribers of the exploits' oC Alexaiidecy 
afcertain the pafs of the rndus , at wh^'cli the MacedoQianf 
eroiftd ckat river. Major Rennel, late (\irveyor-genera1 of Bent 
|fal« has the following obfervations in his ei^eellent memoir on tkb 
^ap oflndoflan: y I. taice it for granted*, tl^t : Alexander croiie^ 
the Indus at the placje w^ere t^ie city, of AjLtocJi^ .now ftands ^ nf 
It appears to have' been in all ages the pafs on the Indus leadinjf 
lirom the countries of Cabnl and CanUahar 'iittd India . . . Attock 
9uft than Hand on : the fite of. the Xaxil^ of Alei^aader. Froat 
thence; as his intention feems to have been, to pen.eirat; b^.^ 
ahorteft way to the Ganges* he would proceed by the ordinary 
toad ttf that part of the l)ank of the Hydafpes ( or Behat ) where 
the fbitrefs of RoWis how' ftands; and here he i^uf in extcittioii 
^s Anitagem for^crfl^g t||e riye&j tWhyft ithesot||poiUrsliQre vo 
poffefled by Poms. '* Of which more in the text. 
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king, who never allowed himfelf to be outdone in 
generofity , reftored and augmented the dominions 
of Taxiles. 

The army croffed the Indus about the time of 
the fummer folftice , at which feafon the Indian 
rivers are fwelled by heavy rains , as well as by the 
melted fnow , which defcends in torrents from 
Farop'amifus. Trufting to this circumflance , 
Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en^ 
camped on the Shantrou , or Hydafpes , with thirty 
thoufand foot, fourthoufand horfe, three hundred 
^med chariots, and two hundred elephants. At 
an inconfiderable diRance from the main body , his 
fon commanded a detachment, confiding of the 
feme kind of forces, which were all well ac-' 
coutred, and excellently difciplined'* Alexander 
perceived the difficulty of pafling the Hydafpes in 
the face of this formidable hoft;. a difficulty which 
muft be greatly increafed by the elephants , whofe 
iiqife , and Xipell , and afped, were alike terrible to 
cavalry. He therefore coUeded provifions on the 
oppofite bank , and induftrioufly gave out that he 
purpofed to delay paffing die river till a more 
favorable feafon. This artifice deluded not the 
Indians; and Porus kept his poft. The king next 
had recourfe to a different ftratagem. Having 
pofted his cavalry in feparate detachments along 
jthe river , he commanded them to raife in the night 
Joud fhouts of war, and to fill the bank with agi- 
tation and tumult, as if they had determined at all 
hazards to effedl their paffage. The noife roufed 
the enemy 9 and Forus condudbed his elephants 
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fwrherever the danger threatened. This fcene was c H A:F» 
repeated feveral fucceffive nights; during which xxxiXr- 
the Barbarians were fatigued and harSifTed by per^ 
petual alarms. Porus difcovering, as he fondly 
believed , that nothing was intended by this vaia 
laoife , but merely to difturb his repofe , at length 
defift^d from following the niotions of the Mac^ 
<donian cavalry, and remained quiet in his en^^ 
icampment, having ftationed proper guards on the 
bank •. . 

: The felfefecurity of Porus enabled Alexander to fiii^oft. 
effedl his long-meditated purppfe. At the diftance |j,°"^^^ 
of about eighteen miles from his camp , and at poCc 
the principal winding of the Hydafpes, there 
ftood a lofty rock , thickly covered with trees ; and 
near to this rock , an iiland, likewife overrun with 
•wood , and uninhabited. Such objeds were favor* 
able for concealment: they immediately fuggefted 
-to Alexander the defign of pafling the river with ft 
ilrong decachment , which he refolved to command 
in perfon , as he feldom did by others what he could 
ibimfelf perform; and, amidfl: the variety of opera- 
tions, always claimed for his own, the talkof im« 
.portance or* danger. The Macedonian phalanx, 
the wew levies from Paropamifus , together with 
4he Indian auxiliaries, and one divifion of the 
<avalry, remained under the command of Cn^ 
terus. They had orders to amufe the enemy bjr 
^making fires in the night , and by preparing openljr 
during day-time to crols the Hydafpes. While 

' Arriaa, l.p. ie7» ft ft^f^ . 
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<?'H A p, thcfe operations were carrying on by Craterus,, 
3qn^3C. Alexander , having colledled hides and boats ^ 
inarched lip the country with a choice body of 
Jight infantry, ^he archers and Agriai\s, the Bac- 
trian , Scythian , and Parthian '^ cavaJry , together 
with a due proportion -of he9,vy-armed troops; 
the whole a well-afforted brigade , adapted to every 
fnode pf war required by the nature of the ground^ 
the arms or difpofition of the eaeooy. Halving 
receded from the bank to a diftance fufficiently 
f emote for eluding the obfervation of.PoruSj^ he 
^dvanded towards the rock and ifland; and iii thiis 
fcciire poft prepared to embark, after taking fuch 
precautions againft the. viciHitudes^ of war and 
fortune ; as could be fuggefted only by the nibft 
J^ofound military genius. The orders given to 
Craterus were precife : jhould th^ Indians per- 
ceive, and endeavour to interrupt the paffage ta 
the sock and iftand, he was in thaJt cafe to haden, 
'over with his cavalry , otherwise not to ftir frorh 
his poft , until he obferved Porus advancing againft 
Alexander , or flying from the fiel4. At an equal 
diftance between the batik, where Ales^ander 
meant to pa(s , and the camp where Graterus lay^, 
: Attah^s and Meleager were pofted with a powerful 
body of mercenaries,' chiefly conftfting of Indian 
Miountaineers , wlio had been defeated by the Mace- 
tlonians, and taken into the pay bf the conqueror. 
^p provide for ainy unforefeea accident , (entiaels 

'* Arrian ealU them the DahK ; they were hmTO^OTou * 
f 4|rc^ers on borCeback. knhf^t ^ ▼• 9^ ^^^ .;..'. 
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vrere placed along the bank, at convenient diJC* c m ^ v* 
tances , to obferve and repeat fignals. xixiic; 

Fohune favored tbefe judicious difpofitions. xhepai; 
A violent tempeft concealed from the enemy's out^ ^^^^ '^ 
guards the tumult or preparation; the clafli of 
armor and the voice of command being over- 
powered by the complicated crafli of rain and 
thunder; When the Ilorm fomewhat abated, the 
borfe and infantry , in fuch proportions as both the 
boats and hides could convey , pafled over , un* 
percdived , into the ifland* Alexandejr led the line , 
accompanied in his veflel of thirty oars by Seleii^ 
cus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, andLyfimachus; names 
deflined to fill the ancient world, when their re- 
uown was no longer repreffed by the irrefiftibic 
di£fufion of their mafter's glory. 

The king firft reached the oppofite bank, in 
fight of the enemy's diit-guards , who haftened, in 
trepidation , to convey the unwelcome intelligence 
to Poriis. The Macedonians meanwhile formed 
in order of battle ; but before meeting their ene- 
mies, tfcey had to ftruggle with an unforefcen difc 
ficulty. The coaft on >Vhich they landed was the 
fliore of another ifland , disjoined from the con^ 
tinent by a river commonly fordable , but adually 
fo much fwelled by the rains of the preceding night, 
that the water reached the breads of the men , and 
the necks of the horfes. Having pafTed this 
dangerous ftream with his cavalry and targeteers, 
Alexander advanced with all poffible expedition , 
confidering, that fhould Forus offer battle, thefe 
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CHAP, forces would refift till joined by the heavy infantry; 
XXXIX. but fhould the Indians be ftruck with panic at his 
unexpecSed paffage of the Hydafpes, the light- 
armed troops would thus arrive in time to attack 
and purfuc them with advantage. 
Fonii'sfon Upon the firft alarm given by his out-guards, 
*ndii"^ Porus detached his fon to oppofe the landing of 
the enemy with two thoufand horfe , and one 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Thefe forces, 
arriving too late to defend the bank , were fpeedily 
Ibroken'and put to flight by the equeftrian archers ; 
their leader and four hundred horfemen wereflain; 
j mod of the chariots were taken ; the flimc of the 

/ river, which rendered them unferviceable in the 

adion , likewife interrupting their flight. 
Difpofi. The fad news of this difcomfiture deeply at 

tioni made fli^c^gj Pqjpus ; but his immediate danger allowed « 
forrcfifting not time for refledlion. Craterus vifibly prepared 
ih^caemy. to pafs the river, and to attack him in front; his 
flanks were threatened with the fliock of the Mace- 
donian horfe , elated by recent vidory. In this 
emergency the Indian appears to have aded with 
equal prudence and firmnefs. Unable to oppofe 
this complicated aflault, he left part of the elc- 
phants under a fmall guard , to frighten , rather than 
jrefift, Craterus's cavalry; while, at the head of 
his whole army, he marched in pcrfon to meet the 
jnore formidable divifion of the enemy, com- 
manded by their king. His horfe amounted to 
iour, and his foot to thirty, thoufand ; but the part 
of his ftrength in which he feenaed moft to conftde, 
eonfifted of three hundred armed chariots^ and 
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.,two hundred elephants. With thefe forces, Poriis c H A 1 
advanced , until he found a plain fufficiently dry xxxix 
^nd firm for his chariots to wheel. He then ar- 
sangtd his elephants at intervals of a hundred 
^eet;in thefe intervals he placed his infantry, a 
little behind the line. By this order of battle , he 
cxpedled to intimidate the enemy, fmce their 
JiorCe , he thought , would be deterred from ad- 
vancing at fight of the elephants ; and their in- 
fantry , he imagined , would not venture to attack 
the Indians ia front , while they muft be themfelves 
cxpofed to be attacked in flank, and trampled 
blinder foot by thofe terrible animals. At either 
extremity of the line; the elephants bore huge 
wooden towers, filled with armed men. The 
cavalry formed the wings , covered in front with 
the armed chariots. 

Alexander by this, time appeared at the head of Skiifoi 
the royal cohort and equeftrian archers. Perceiv- "«»"«"v« 
ing that the enemy had already prepared for battle, iwacedoni 
he commanded a halt, until the heavy-armed anarmf. 
troops fhould join. This being cflFeded , he al- 
lowed them time to reft and recover ftrength , 
carefully encircling them with the cavalry; and 
meanwhile examined , with his ufual diligence , the 
difpofition of the Indians. Upon obferving their 
.order of battle, he immediately determined, not 
.to attack them in front , in order to avoid encoun- 
tering the difficulties which Porus had artfully 
thrown in his way ; and at once refolved on an 
operation , which , \vith fuch troops as thofe whom 
.he commaadait could Ccarcel/ fail to prov^ 
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<: n A p. decifivc. By intricate and flolful manceuvres , al- 
XXXIX together unintelligible to the Indians , he moved 
iittperceptibly towards their left wing with the 
flower of his cavalry.^ The remainder , conduded 
, hy Caenus , ftretched towards the right , having 
orders to wheel at a given diftance , that they 
might attack the Indians in rear, fhould they wait 
to receive the fliock of Alexander's fquadrons* A 
thoufand equeftrian archers direded their rapid 
courfc towards the fame wing ; while the Macedonian 
foot remained firm in their pofts ; waidng the 
event of this complicated aflault, which appears to 
have been conduded with the mod precife ob- 
fervance of time and diftance. , 

The battle The Indian horfe, harafTed by the equeftrian 
daf V "^' archers , and expofed to the danger of being fur* 
rounded, were obliged to form into two divifionjf, 
of which one prepared to refift Alexander, and 
^ the other £aced about to meet Caenus. But this 

evolution fo much difordered their ranks and de- 
jeded their courage, that they were totally unable 
to (land the fhock of the Macedonian cavalry, 
which furpaffed them as much in Itrength , as it 
excelled them in difcipline. The fugitives took 
refuge, as behind a line of friendly towers, in the 
intervals that had been left between the elephants. 
Thefe fierce animals were then conduded againft the 
enemy's horfe; which movement was no fooner 
obferved by the infantry , than they feafonably ad«- 
vanced, and galled the a{feilants with darts and 
atrows. Wherever the elephants turned , the Ma* 
etfdonians opened.tb£itnmk&, finding it danger oUs 

to 
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to reftft them with a clofe and deep phalanx.' Q h > F, 
Meanwhile, the Indian cavalry rallied , and were sc,;^^^^:^;^ 
repelled with greater lofs than before. They again 
fought the fame friendly retreat ; but their flight 
was now intercepted, and themfel v -s almofl entirely 
furrounded, by the Macedonian horfe ; at the fame 
time that the elephants, having loft their, riders; 
enraged at being pent up within a narrow fpace, 
and furious, through their wounds, proved more 
formidable to friends than fOes, becaufe the IVIar 
cedonians » having the advantage of an opei| 
gcound J could every where give vent to their 
fury". ''. 

The battle, was decided before thedivifion, under The in. 
Craterus, paffed the river. But the arrival of thefc ^ians^de. 
frelh troops rendered the puffuit peculiarly deftruc* 
five. The unfortunate Porui loft both his fons^ 
all his captains, twenty thoufand foot, and three 
thoufand horfe. The elephants, fpent with fatigue^ 
were flain or taken ; even the armed chariots wert 
hacked in pieces, having proved lefs formidable in 
reality than appearance, could we believe that little 
more than three hundred men perifhed on the fide 
of Alexander. An obvious inconfiftency too often 
-appears in the hiftorians of that conqueror ". With 
a view to enhance his merit, they defcribe.and ej^- 
raggerate the valor and reftftance of his enemies ; 

J '* Arrian , p. iTa. 

.^' See Arrian , p« 113. The obferva^ion applies not, however* 
to that biftorian, but rather to Ptolemy and Ariftobulus , fron 
.whom he derived bis materials i nor could it be expected thai 
thofe generals should preferve perfect impartiality in relating iht 
•xpioits of a niaftcr whom'thty adoifed. 

VOL.V. ? 
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but, in computing the numbers of the flain, thejr 
become averfe to allow this valor and refiftancc 
to have produced any adequate cfFedls. 
• The Indian king having behaved with great 
gafllantry in the engagement, was the laft to leave 
the field. His flight being retarded by his wounds, 
he was overtaken by Taxiles , whom Alexander 
intruded with the care of feizing him alive. But 
Poriis, perceiving the approach of a man, who 
was^ his ancient and inveterate enemy , turned his 
tiephant , and prepared to renew the combat: 
Alexander then difpatched, to- him Meroe, *an 
Indian of diftindlion , who, he underftood, had 
formerly lived with Porus in habits of friendfhip. 
By the entreaties of Meroe, the high-minded 
prince, fpent with thirft and fatigue, was finally 
•perfuaded to furrcnder ; and being refrefhed with 
driiik and repofe , was conducted to the prefence 
ibi the conqueron Alexander admired his ftaturc 
^foY'he-was above feven feet high) and the majefty 
of his perfon ; but he admired ftill more his 
courage and magnanimity. Having aflced in what 
he could oblige him ? Porus anfwered, " By adling 
like a king." "That," faid Alexander with a 
fmile, "I Ihould do for my own fake, but what 
cfan I do for your*s?*' Porus replied, "All my 
wifiies are contained in that one requed''." None 

" The modern hiftories of Alexander nniverfklly mifreprefent 
this conference. All bf tbem, as far as I know, make Porus fay, 
** that he deiires to bd treated like a king : ** an explanation 
vhich cannot be reconciled with Alexander's reply, Tvro fitt 
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ever admired virtue more than Alexander. Struck c H a ^« 
Vrith the firmneis of Porus, he declared him re* XXXIX. 
inflated on his throne ; acknowledged him for his 
ally and his friend ; and having fooa afterwards 
received the fubmiflion of the Glaufae, who pof- 
feffed thirty-feven cities on his eaftern frontier, the 
kaft of which contained five thoufand , and many 
of the greateft above ten thoufand inhabitants, he 
added this populous province to the dominions of 
his new confederate. Immediately after the battle « 
he interred the flain, performed the accuflomed 
facrifices, and exhibited gymnaflic and equeftriaa 
games on the banks of the Hydafpes. Before 
leaving that river, he founded two cities, Nicdea 
and Bucephalia ; the former was fo called , to com- 
memorate the vidory gained near the place where 
it ftood ; the latter , (ituate on the oppofite bank, 
was named in honor of his horfe Bucephalus ** ^ 
who died there , worn out by age and fatigue. A 
large divifion of the army remained under the 
command of Craterus , to build and fortify thefe 
new cities. 



Foanda. 
tion of 
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** I will ict towardt yoa, ronis( at becomet a king* oa nf 
own accovnt : bat what do yoa defire that I tbould do ott 
your's?" 

** This fenerotis animal , who had fo loag tbar«d the tolls and 
dangers of bis niafter, had formerly recei?ed fignal marks ot 
royal regard. Having dilkppeared in the country of the Uxii » 
Alexander iflbed a proclamation, commanding his horfe to .bii 
ieftored« otherwife he would ravage the wholt country iHt^ 
fire and Iword. This command was Immediately obeyed^ 
** So dear, " ikys Arrian, ** was Bucephalus to Alexander* 
and fo terrible was Alexander to tht Barbarians. *' Arriaa « 
t.114. 

Pa 
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In promoting the fuccefe of Alexander, the 
feme of his generofity confpired with the power of 
his arms. Without' encountering any memorable 
refiftance , he reduced the dominions of another 
prince named Porus, and the valuable country be- 
tween the Acefmes and the Hydraotes. In effeft- 
ing this conqueft , the obftaclcs of nature were the 
principal, or rather the only, enemies, with whom 
he had to contend. The river Acefmes , fifteen 
furlongs broad , is deep ,and rapid ; many parts of 
its channel art filled with large and fbarp rocks , 
which , oppofing the rapidity of the dream , oc* 
cafion loud and foaming billows , mixed with boil- 
ing eddies and whirlpools, equally formidable, and 
ftill more dangerous. Of the Macedonians , who 
attempted to pafs in boats, many drove againft 
the rocks, and periflied ; but fuch as employed 
hides, reached the oppofite fbore in fafety. The 
Hydraotes is of the fame breadth with the Ace- 
iines , but flows with a gentle current. On its 
eaftern bank, Alexander learned that the Cathaei, 
IVIalli , and other independent Indian tribes , pre* 
pared to refift his progrefs. They had encamped 
On the fide of the hill , near the city Sangala , two 
days march from the Hydraotes ; arid , inftcad of 
a breaft-work, had fortified themfelves with a 
triple row of carriages. Alexander advanced 'with 
his cavalry ; . the Indians ftirred not from their 
pbft , but^ mounting their carriages , poured forth 
a (hower of miffile weapons. Alexander perceiving 
the cavalry unfit for fuch an attack , immediately 
difmounted, and cbndudled a battalion of foot 
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ggainft the enemy. The lines were attacked , c H A, p 
•where weakeft ; fome palTages were opened ; the xxxi^. 
IVlacedonians ruflied in ; and the Indians, being 
fucceffively driven frond their triple barrier, fl^d in 
precipitation to Sangala. 

The walls of that place were too extenfjve to be sangate 
completely inverted On one fide , the town was **«fi«R«* 
Ikirted by a lake, long and broad, but not deep. 
Alexander fufpeding that the Indians , intimidated 
by their former defeat, would attempt to efcape in 
the night , caufed the lake to be furrounded with 
his cavalry. This precaution was attended with 
fuccefs. The foremoft of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedooiaa 
horfe ; the reft efcaped with difficulty to Sangala. 
Alexander then inverted the greateft pact of the 
(own with a rampart and a ditch, and prepared to 
advance his engines to batter the walls, when hq 
was informed by fom.e deferters , that the enemy 
ftill refolved, that very night,, to fteal, if poffible^ 
through the lake ; if not, to force their way with, 
their whole rtrength. Upon this intelligence 
Alexander ported Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, with 
three thoufand targeteers, one troop of archers, 
and all the Agrians , upon the fpot where he fa- 
gacioufly conjedured that the befieged would at^ 
tempt to force their paffage. At the firrt found 
of the trumpet, the other commanders were to ad- 
vance to the affiftance of Ptolemy. Alexander, 
declared his intention to Ihare the common danger. 
By this judicious difpofxtion 3^^ the enemy were. 

. Pa 
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n A V. fuccefsfully repelled , after leaving five hundred 
xxix; men on the place. Meanw^hile Porus, Alexander's 
principal ally in thofe parts, arrived in the camp 
vrith five thoufand Indians, and a confidcrablc 
number of elephants. Encouraged by this rein* 
forcement, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the fiegc. The engines were got ready ; the wall, 
built of brick, was undermined; the fcaling- lad- 
ders were fixed ; feveral breaches were made ; and 
the town was taken by affault. Seventeen thou- 
fand Indians are faid to have perifhed in the fack 
of Sangala ; above feventy thoufand were taken 
prifoners ; Sangala was rafed ; its confederates fub- 
mitted or fled. Above a hundred Macedonians 
fell in the fiege or affault ; twelve hundred were 
wounded. 
Rem The perfevering intrepidity of Alexander thus 

liUx7 J^endered him mafter of the valuable country , now 
ier'8 called the Punjab, watered by the five great ftrearas 
iviefti. ^hofe confluence forms the Indus". The banks 
of the Hyphafis, the moft eaftern of thefe rivers, 
which he actually intended to crofs, allured by the 
flattering defcription of the adjoining territory, 

'^ The annals of the Oentoos diftinguith Alexander by the 
epithets of Mhaahah , Dukkoyt , and Kooneah , " the great rob* 
ber and aiTaifin;'* but moft of the Oriental traditions are highly 
honorable to that prince , and extol his humanity not lefs than 
his prowers. The high idea entertained of him by the Indians , 
appears from their afcribing to his tafte , and magnificence , the 
noli remarkable monuments fcattered over their immenfe coun« 
try. See TExamen Critique , p. I43 • et feqq. M. Anquetil's 
SSeodrilvefta , t i. p. Z9%» «na AK Howeir» Religion ef tbf 
OentQQi, F. n. j^. s^ 
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Vrere adorjied by twelve Macedonian altars, equal c' B ,A P. 
in height, and exceeding in bulk, the greateft xxxix 
towers in that country. Thefe monuments, ereded 
midway between Delhi and Labor", marked the 

i< probably near the place where the fcreat wefteru roa«l palTef 
between thoOe cities. See D'Anville Geogr. Ancienne , and 
Gibhon^s Hift. vol. i. c. ii. Major Rennel , however , in his ex« 
cellent Memoir on the new Map of Hindoftan , afligns reafons 
for believing that Alexander was not €• high up the river. ** After 
eroding « " (ays he, '' the Acefines « or Jenaub » and the Hydrao. 
tes or Ravee, which latter he may be fuppofed to crofs at the 
place where Labor now ftands , lie appears to be drawn out of 
the direct route toward the Ganges , to attack the city of Sar« 
gala , moft probably lying between Labor and Moultan. From 
Sangala he proceeded to the Hypha(is.« or Setlege , moft probably 
between Adjodin and Debalpour , by the circumftance of the 
deferts lying between him and the Ganges ; for the country be* 
tween the Beath and the Ganges Is fertile and well inhabited « 
but that between the lower parts of the Setlege and the 
ranges , has really a defert in it , as Timur experienced in bis 
inarch from Adjodin to Balnir. The dillance between Alex- 
ander's pofition on the Hyphafis and the Jumma • as given by 
Pliny , accords with his opinion. He gives it as three hundred 
and thirty (ix Roman miles , which , by a proper proportioned 
fcale , formed from his diftances in known places , reaches from 
the banks of the Jumma to a point a little below the conflux of 
the Beath and Setlege. But had Alexander been as high up the 
river as the place where the great weilem road crofles from 
Labor to Delhi , he would have been only two hundred and fifty 
fuch miles from the Jumma. This opinion is ftrehgthened by 
the account of what happened immediately afters I mean hit 
teorofllng the Hydraotes, and then encamping on the bank of 
the Acefines, in a low fituation, and where the whole country 
was flooded on the coming on of the periodical rains; which 
circumftance obliged him to mpve his camp higher up the river, 
into a more elevated country. This agrees perfectly with the 
defcription of the coun<vf. The lower parts of the courfes of 
the Jenanb and Ravee are really through a low country; and 
thefe are alfo the parts Acareft to Adjodia -and Debalpour , ht» 

P4 
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extremity of Alexander s erapire; an empire thus 
limited, not by the difficulties of the country , or 
the oppofition of enemies, but by the immoveable 
|ind unanimous refolution of his European troops. 

Invincible by his enemies, Alexander fubmitted 
to his friends , at whofe defire he fet bounds to his 
trophies in the Baft, But bis reftlefs curiofity 
prepared ne\y toils and dangers for the army and 
himfelf. Having returned to the cities Nicaea 
und Bucephalia, he divided his forces, for the fake 
of exploring more carefully the unl^nown regions 
of India. Two divifions, refpedlively commanded 
by Craterus and Hephaeftion ( for Caenus was now 
dead ) h^id orders to march fouthward along the 
oppofite banks of the Hydafpes. Philip , to whom 
he had committed the government of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to Badria , was recalled with 
(he troops under his command; and the whole 



tween Mrhich places, I ruppore, Alexander's altars were erected.'* 
It is ratber unfortunate for this ingenious conjecture , that the 
defert on the eaftem bank of the Hyphafis , between Alexander 
and the Ganges » is ta be found only in the inaccurate compiIa« 
tion of Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. $12. ( whnfe narrative of Alex* 
ander's expedition is as much inferior to Arrian's, as his im- 
perfect and inconfiftent account of the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus 4 and the retreat of the ten thoufand , is inferior to the ad- 
mired Anabafis of Xenophon ) , and in the romantic defcriptioa 
of Curtius , I, ix. c.ii. The exiftence of fuch a defert • at the 
extremity of Alexander's conquefts , is contradicted by the cir« 
cumflantial and (atisfactory narrative of Arrian, I. v. p. 119* 
who fays« ** that the country beyond the Hypbafit was rich and 
fertile, the inhabitants induftrions and brave ; governed by a 
moderate ariftocracy; flourishing in peace and plenty ; poflTefling 
fi great number of elephants » and thofe ^f fuperiof fireugtb and 
Mature. " 
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-Macedonian conquefts in India , including feven c H 
nations and above two thoufand cities , were fubjedn xx 
cd to the dominion of Porus. Meanwhile the 
lonians, Cyprians, Fhcenicians, and other maritime 
nations, who followed the ftandard of Alexander, 
induftrioufly built, or colledled, above two thou- 
fand veffels'', for failing down the Hydafpes till 

•^ " It may appear extraordinary, " fayi Mr. Rennel, ••that 
Alexander should, in the caurft of a few months , prepare lb 
vaft a fleet fsr his voyage down . the Indus ; efpecially as it it 
faid to be the work of his army. Bat the Punjab country , lil^e 
that of Bengal, is full of navigable rivers, which communicating; 
with the Indus, form an uninterrupted oavigation from Cashmere 
to Tatta, and no doubt abou.nded with boats and veflels ready 
fonftructed to the conqueror's handf^ I think it probable too., 
that the vefleU in lyhich Nearcbus performed his qoafting voyage 
to the Gulph of Periia, were found in the Indus. Vcifels of 
■one hundred and eighty tons burden are fooietimes ufed in tlie 
Ganges ; and thofe of one hundred nrot unfrequently. ** It it 
worthy of ohfervat^on , that this judicious conjecture pf Mr. 
Rennel is juftified by the words of Arric^n. In fpeaking of the 
'number of veflels , he ikys , xa< oV« othXoc ^oreifjux 9 n Tonr 'Ttoh.cu 
wXscvrwv x«T« ra? ^orajtt^f , j» tv ry tots ^oaiSiVTo^Vi p. 114. The 
. veflels employed by Alexander appear , therefore, to have 
|)ecn partly collected on the Indian rivers , and partly coi|« 
ilructed for the occafion. Thsy were, I. Long ships, for the purpofe 
of war; 2. Round ships, for carrying provifions , baggage, etc.; 
sind, %. I'Tt'TTocyuyu 'pfXoix y veflels for traafperting horfes. Mr. Rennel^B 
conjecture can only relate to the ships of burden. That the two other 
kinds were built by the lonians and inlanders , appears fi^om Arrian , 
p. 124 et i8r. The account of Alexander's embarkation , given in 
Arrian*s expedition of Alexander, as well as in bis Indian hiflory'y 
is incoQ0iknt with the relation of Curtius^ L ix. c. iii. with that of 
Diodprus , 1. xvii. p. 563. and t|iat of Juftin, 1. xii. c. ix. Jhe 
narrative of Arrian is, however, qonfirmed by Strabo , U xv. 
p. io"3. That accurate geographer informs us, that the fleet was 
conftructed near the cities which Alexander h;id built on each flde 
the Hydafpes; and ^hat the timber ^ chiefly pine, fir, an4 cedit, 
was brough-t from a wood near to Mount Emodns. 
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CHAP, its jundlion by the Indus, and thence along that 
3CXX1X. majeftic ftream to the Indian ocean. On board 
this fleet the king embarked in perfon with the 
third divifion of his forces. His navigation em- 
ployed feveral months, being frequently retarded 
by hoftilities with the natives, particularly the war- 
like tribe of the Malli. Thefe Barbarians were 
driven from the open country; their cities were 
fucceffively befieged and taken; but, at the ftorm 
of their capital, a fcene was tranfadled , which would 
have indicated madnefs in any other general, and 
which betrayed temerity even in Alexander. 

When their ftreets were filled with the enemy, 
the Malli took refuge in their citadel. This fort- 
rels was defended by a thick wall, which being 
thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was 
extremely lofty without, but towards the inner cir- 
cumference of an inconfiderable height. Alexan- 
der , provoked by the obftinacy of the Indians , 
commanded the fcaling- ladders to be applied with 
all pofliblc expedition. But this fervice being per- 
formed more tardily than ufual, the king, in his 
anger, fnatched a ladder from one who carried it, 
and having faftened it to the wall, mounted with 
rapidity in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The 
IVlacedonians, alarmed by the danger of their gene- 
ral , followed in fuch numbers, that the ladder 
broke as Alexander reached the fummit; the fame 
accident happened to other ladders which were 
haftily applied , and injudicioufly crowded. For 
fome moments, the king thus remained alone on 
the wall, confpicuous by the brightnels of his 
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urms , and the extravagance " of his valor, ex- G H A p. 
pofed to thick vollies of hoftile darts from the ad^ xxxix. 
jacent towers. His refolution was more than 
daring. At one bound he fprang into the place, 
and porting himfelf at the wall , flew the chief of 
the Malli , and three others , who ventured to aflault 
him. Meanwhile A breas , Leonnatus , and Peuceftasv 
the only Macedonians who had got fafe to the top 
of the wall, imitated the example of Alexander. 
Abreas was wounded and fell; his- companions, r6- 
gardlefs of their own fafety, defended the king, 
whofe breaft had been pierced with an arrow. 
They were foon covered with wounds, and Alexan^ 
der feemed ready to expire. By this time , the 
Macedonians had burft through the gates of the 
place. Their firft concern was to carry off the 
king ; the fecond to revenge his death , for they 
believed the wound to be mortal , as ^breath iflued 
forth with his blood. Some report , that th^wea- 
pon was extraded by Critodemus of Cos; others, 
that no furgeon being near, Perdiccas ,. of the life- 
guards, opened the wound with his fword, by his 
mafter's command. The great effufion of blood 
threatened his immediate diflblution; but a feafon- 
able fwooning retarded the circulation of the fluids , 
flopped the difcharge of blood , and faved the life 
of Alexander. The afFedionate. admiration in 
which he was held by his troops, appeared in their 

" T(f) UTO'TTu) Tti; ToXji^yig i literally, " the abrurdity of his va- 
lor , '* could our idiom admit rueh an expreifion, ocTO'zro^ properly* 
lignifies *' what has no place in nature. ^* It is commonly tranf^ 
lated ifhfurd^ but may here 'mean fupernaiarMl^ 
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gloomy fadnefs during bis danger, and their im* 
moderate joy at bis recovery'*. 

Having performed bis intended voyage to the 
ocean , and provided neceffaries for a long march , 
Alexander determined to proceed towards Perfepo-, 
lis, through the barren folitudes of Gedrofia. This 
arduous defign was not infpired by an idle ambitioo 
to furpafs the exploits of Cyrus and Semiramis, 
whofe xjrmies were faid to have perifhed in thofe 
deferts, but prompted by the neceflity offupplying 
•with water, the firft European fleet which navigated 
the Indian fea , explored the Perfian gulph , aad 
examined the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. This important voyage was performed, 
and afterwards related, by Nearchus *° , whlofe en- 
terprifmg genius was worthy of the mafter whom 
he ferved. In difcovering the fea and the land, 
the fleet and army of Algxander mutually aflfifted 
each other. By the example of the king, both 

*• The extraordinary adventure related in the text, U faid by 
CurtMis , 1. ix. c. iv. to have happened in fturming a city of tha 
Oxydracse. Lucian (Dial. mort. ) et Tauran. (Attic.) agree >vith 
Curtius. B.ut tbefe are feeble authorities , compared ,with Arrian « 
1. vi. p^ I3S, et feqq. et Strabo, 1. xvii. p. I02f. 

*" Nearch.us was a native of Crete, but ha4 long refided in 
AmphipoHs. The journal of his celebrated voyage frokm the 
mooch of the Indos to that of the Euphrates* Is preferved in Ar« 
fian^s Indian hiftory , from c* xx. to c, xli. incluTively. Seven 
months were employed in this voyage , during three of which the 
fleet kept the fea. Nearchus failed in the month of September , and 
arrived in April in th\e Euphrates. Plin. Nat. Hift. 1. vi. c. xxiii. 
The relation of this illuftrious admiral has been called in qucftion 
|»y Dodwell , Hardouin , and others : but its authenticity is con- 
^rmed b^ the incompar;ible D'Anville. See Recherch. Geog. fvr 
|c Golfe Perfique, Ac4^. 4e8 Infcrip. t. xx](. p. I3|/ 
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were taught to defpife toil and danger. On foot, 
and encumbered with his armor, he traverfed the 
tempeftuous fands of the Perfian coafl:, fharing the 
hunger, thirft, and fatigue of the meaneft foldier**; 
nor was it till after a march of two months, dif- 
tinguifhed by unexampled hardihips, that the army 
emerged into the cultivated province of Carmania. 
In this country A^lexander was met by a divifioa 
of his forces , which he had fent under the com- 
mand of Craterus through the territories of the 
Arii and Drangae. Stafanor and Phrataphernes , 
governors of thofe warlike nations , and of the 
more northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrca- 
nia, brought a feafonable fupply of camels and 
other beafts of burthen, to relieve the exigences 
of an army enfeebled by difeafe and exhaufted by 
fatigue. The wafte of men, occafioried by this 
deftrudive expedition", was repaired by the 

** Parties were eotitinually employed, on all fides, in rearch* 
ing for water. On ohe occafion , they Were more nnfortunatd 
than uTual; the heat of the fun was ezcefiive, and reflected by 
the fcorching fand ; Alexander marched on foot , parched with 
thirft , exhaufted by fatigue , and opprefled by care. Amidft thefe 
diftrefsfiil circiimftances fome foYdiers difcovering a fmall quan« 
tity of turbid Water, brought it in great hade to the king. He 
received the prefent with thanks , then poured it on the ground} 
and the water, thus fpilt» refreshed not only Alexander, but th« 
whole army Arrian , p. r4i. 

^^ Dutarch fays , that the march through Gedrofia coft Alex* 
ander near one hundred thoufand men ; a palpable exaggeration* 
linoe he fuppofcs th« whole army, at their departure from India « 
to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and 
fifteen thoufand horfe } of which one divifion embarked witb 
Nearchus , and another marched , under the command of Crate-: 
Ills » through the territories of the Arii and Dranga ; little mono, 
than a tbir4 part of the whole number entered the Gedrofiaa: 
tieferts. 
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arrival of numerous battalions from Media, which 
rendered the ftandard of Alexander fufficiently re- 
fpedlable. Oleander and Sitalus, the commanders 
of thofe forces, were accufcd by the Medes of de- 
fpoiling their temples, ranfacking their tombs , and 
Committing other deteftablc deeds of avarice and 
cruelty. Their own foldiers confirmed the accu- 
fetion ; and their crimes were punifhed with death. 
This prompt juftice gave immediate fatisfadtion , 
andferved as a falutary example in future; for, of 
all the rules of government , pradifed by this iU 
luftrious conqueror, none had a ftronger tendence 
to confirm his authority, and confolidate his em- 
pire , than his vigilance to reftrain the rapacity of 
his lieutenants, and to defend his fubjedls from op- 
preffion*^ 

Among the fables which give the air of romance 
to the memorable exploits of Alexander, we may 
reckon the triumphant proceffion through Carma- 
nia. In imitation^ of Bacchus, Alexander is faid 
to have traverfed this province, amidft dancing and 
mufic, crowned with flowers, intoxicated with 
wine, and allowing the utmoft extravagance of 
diforder and folly to himfelf and his followers**. 
The revel continued fevcn days, during which a 



Oftf9 OO^VXXOJTOl 9 9) SX6VTX 'PT pOO-^GijnO'MTX t TOTUVTU JULeV TTXniUt 09TX f 

Tofov h UKKysXMV uOi^r.MTX , 0T^ am e^r,v VTO T]f AXiiavi^a Bx9'«X£ict 
uiixcifSou Tag ot^x<itJi.s^ii% V7F0 ruv oep;^ovrA)v. Arrian, I. vi. p. T43« 
^ This, efpecially, kept in awe the nationt that were cither 
fobdned by Alexander, or that voluntarily 'flibmitted to him (nii« 
nerous and remote as they were, that, tinder the rciga of this 
prince, the. governors dorft not Injure tbt governed. *' 
.. >♦ Piuu in Alexand. Diodor. p. 573* 
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fmall body of fober men might have overwhelmed c H A p« 
this army of bacchanals, and avenged the caufe of xxxix. 
Darius and of Afia*'. Were not this improbable 
fidlion difcountenanced by the filence of contempo- 
rary writers**, it would be refuted by its own ab- 
furdity. Inftead of yielding to the tranfports of mad 
joy , Alexander , whofe heart was extremely fuf- 
ceptible of compaflion, muft have been deeply af- 
flided by the recent lofs of fo many brave men ; 
nor did the neceflity of his affairs , to which he was 
ever duly attentive, admit of unfeafonable delay. 

Encouraged by the long abfence of their mafter , 
and the perils to which his too adventurous charac- 
ter continually expofed his life, Harpalus, Orfines, 
and Abulites, who were refpedlively governors of 
Babylon, Perfepolis, and Sufa, began to defpife 
his orders, and to ad as independent princes, ra- 
ther than accountable minifters. In fuch emer- 
gencies , Alexander knew by experience the advan- 
tage of celerity. He therefore divided his army. 
The greater part of the heavy-armed troops were 
intrufted to Hephaeftion , with orders to proceed 
along the fea-coaft, and to attend the motions of 
^he fleet commanded by Nearchus. With the re- 
mainder, the king haftened to Pafargadae. Or- 
fines was convided of many enormous crimes, 
which were puniflied with as enormous fevcrity *'• 
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^' Curtius, 1. ix. c. z. 

** Arrian informs us , that neither Ptolemy nor Ariftobului 
make the leaft mention of this extraordinary ttanfaction , which 
bf treats with proper contempt. Vid. Arrian , p. 143. 

*^ Arrian, wha excnfes Alexander*! adopting the Perfian manotrty 
res«4tedly blames him far imitating the Barbarian f unitkmeiitt. 
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C H A P. Baryaxes, a Mede, who had affumed the royal 
xxxix» tiara » fufifercd death; his numerous adherents 
ihared the fame fate. The return of Alexander 
from the Eaft proved fatal to Abulites, and his 
fon Oxathres , who , during the abfence of their 
mafter, had cruelly oppreffed the wealthy province 
of Sufiana, and particularly the inhabitants^ of the 
capital. Harpalus , whofe condud at Babylon had 
been no lefe flagitious, efcaped with his treafures 
to Athens : the avarice of the Athenians engaged 
theai to receive this wealthy fugitive; but their 
fears forbade them to harbour the enemy of Alex- 
ander. By a decree of the people, he was expel- 
led from Attica , and this traitor to the moft ge- 
nerous of princes feems bimfelf to halve been fooa 
peotcftas afterwards treacheroufly flain**. The brave Peu- 
rcwaided. ^eftas, who had faved Alexander's life at the affault 
of the Mallian fortrefs , was promoted to the go- 
vernment of Ferfia. In this important command, 
he proved his wifdom to be equal to his valor. 

^* Comp. Curtius, 1. x. c. ii. Plut. in Demofthen. Diodor. 
1. xviii. p. 19. Strabo, I. xvii. p. S76. Rut Ml thefe writers 
omit the firft crime of Harpalus, liientioned by Arrian, the par- 
dan of which does greftt honor to the clemency of Alexander. 
Itarpaius, even in the 1iff*time of Philip, had Rained the friend, 
ship of his illuftrioni Ton, who, foon after mouating the throne* 
employed him as his treafbrer. Rut, before the battle of Iitu», 
.this unworthy minifter betrayed his truft, and fled to Megara. 
Alexander, unwilling haftily to condemn an old friend, who had 
for his fake incurred the refentment of Philip, afcribed the mif- 
conduct of Harpalus to the bad counfels of Taurifcus, a daring 
.villain, who had accompanied bis flight. After the dea(h ^f 
Tanrifcns, he prevailed on Harpalus again to return to his fervica.* 
and again intrufted him with tht <i|ftody of hie treafiKek Arrian, 
1, iiL€f vi, • • - ^ ^ * 

By 
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By conforming to the cuftoms, adopting the man- 
ners , and ufing the language of the vanquifhed , 
he acquired the affedionate refpedl of the people 
committed to his care. His pliant condefcenfioa , 
direded by found policy, was highly approved by 
the difcc^nment of Alexander ; but his affedatioa* 
of foreign manners greatly offended the pride of. 
his Macedonian countrymen. 

In the central provinces of his empire, which 
from tiine immemorial had been the feat of Afiatic 
pomp and luxury, Alexander fpent the laft, and 
DOt the leaft glorious, year of his reign. In the: 
nervbus language of antiquity, the world was 
filent in his prefence; and his only remaining care 
Ivas to improve and confolidate his conquefts. For 
^efe impoi'tant purpofes, he carefully examined 
the courfe of the Eulaeus, the Tigris, and the Euh 
phrates ; and the indefatigable induftry of his troopsr 
was judieioufly emt)loyed in removing the ^eirs, ot* 
dams, by which tlie timid ignorance of the Afly- 
rian and Perfian kings had obftruded the navigat-^ 
tion of thofe great rivers. But Alexander, having 
no reafon to dread fleets of Mrar , wifhed to invite 
thofe of comnacrce. The harbours were repait^ed ; 
arfenals were conftruded ; a bafon was formefd at 
Babylon fufficient to contain a thoufand gallics. By 
thcfe and firtiilar improvements, he expedi^d to 
facilitate internal intercoorfe among his central pro- 
vinces , while , by opening new channels of cona- 
munication , he hoped to unite the wealthy coun- 
tries of Egypt and the Eaft, with the moft remiott? 
regibiis of the earth. His. Ibips were lent iol 

VOL.V. ^ 
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explore the Perfian and Arabian gulphs. Arcliias 
brought him fuch accounts of the former ^ that he 
determined to plant its Chores with Gredan colo* 
nics. Hieron of Soli proceeded fartheft in exa* 
mining the Arabian coaft ; but be found it impof- 
liblis to double the fouthern extremity of that ira« 
xpenfe peninfuJa, and ftill more to remount (as he 
had been commanded, by Alexander) to the city 
Hieropolis ^ in Egypt. This daring enterprife 
feeroed to be . referved for the king in perfon. It 
i$ certain, that, fhortly before his death, he took 
meafures for examining this great fouthern gulph, 
as, well as for difcovering the fhores of the Cafpiaii 
Sea, which was then believed to communicate with 
the. Nor them Ocean**. 

. But objedls, lefs remote, demanded his more 
knmediatB attention. In the winter feafon , the 
waters of the Euphrates , which produce the ex- 
traordinary fertility of AfTyria '* , are confined 
within their lofty channel. But in fpring and fum- 
Hier, and efpecially towards the fummer folftice, 
they overflow their banks , and , inftcad of water- 
ing, would totally deluge the adjacent territory, 
Vnlefs the fuperfluous fluid were difcharged into the 
great canal of Pallacopas. This artificial river, 
formed, it is faid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences 
a hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed 
by fprings , nor repleniflied from mountain-fnows, 
but branching from the great trunk of the 

'• Arrian , I. «4i. p. i^8. 

JO «. .pi,!, counii7, »Vaccording to Strabo, •• tt more fertile than 
any other; producing, it is faid, thret hondrcd fold. '* Strabo. 

vrxorr. ..It . .. 
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Fuphratc.^ , moderates Its too impetuous ftreara, by chap. 
diverting it into the fea, through lakes and marlhes, xxxix. 
by various, and, for the moft part, invifible out- 
lets. But this ufeful contrivance finally defeated 
its own purpofe. The Pallacopas gradually funk 
into its foft and oozy bed, and the Euphrates, 
which even originally was much higher than this 
canal, continued to flow into the new channel, even 
after .the feafon when its waters ceafe to rife by the 
melting of the Armenian fnows. This dimlnu* 
tion of the river rendered it infufficient to water 
the fields of Aflyria ; an inconvenience feverely 
felt in a country almod unacquainted with rain. 
The governors of Babylon attempted unfuccefP* 
fully to remedy the evil, whofe magnitude juftly 
excited the attention of Alexander. From war, 
the mother of arts , he had learned to improve the 
benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more diftant expeditions , he (ailed down the 
Euphrates; carefully examined the nature of the 
foil ; and having difcovered , at the diftance of 
about four miles from the inofculation of the 
Euphrates and Pallacopas , a hard and rocky bot- 
tom, he commanded a canal to be cut there, which 
ferved to moderate the inundations at one feafon, 
without too much draining the waters at another. 
Having performed this effential fervicc to Aflyria, 
he followed the courfe of the Pallacopas , and fur- 
veyed the lakes and marflies, which guard the Ara- 
bian frontiers. In the neighbourhood of his new Baiidia 
canal , he obferved a convenient fituation for a city, •^^^ "**' 
^hich, being built and fortified, was peopled with ©f Piii^ 
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thofe fuperannuated Greeks^ who fe^med no longer 
capable; of military fervic?, and with fuch others 
of tl;ieir countrymen as thought proper to fettle in 
this fertile J though remote country". 
^ Animated by a zeal for public Iiappinefs , Alex-* 
ander thus traverfed the populous provinces of the 
Eaft , and fucceffively vifited the imperial cities of 
Perfepolis, Sqfa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. Thefe 
places^ and others of inferior note, were adorned 
with fignal marks of his tafte , and refpedjvely dif- 
tinguifhed by tranfadioos which difcover the boldeft^ 
yet moft enlightened , views of policy. The im* 
portant defign of uniting ^ by laws and manners « 
the fubjeds of his extenfive monarchy, was ever 
prefent to his mind. For this purppfe, he took 
car€ to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each company, or 
rather in each divifion of fixteen, he joined four 
fluropeans to twelve Afiatics. In the Macedonian 
fquadrons and battalions, he intermixed, on the 
other hand , fuch of the Barbarians as were moft 
diftinguilhed by their .ftreagth, their ,a6livityj and 
their merit. Soon after the battle of Arbela, he 
had given orders to raife new levies in the con- 
quered provinces- The Barbarian youth delighted 
ill the Grecian cxercife and difcipline , and rejoiced 
at being affociatcd to the glory of their vidlors. 
On the banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined 
by a powerful body of thofe recruits, whofe improve- 
ments in arts and arms fully anfwered his expedk- 
ations, and juftly rewarded his forefight. The 
arrival of fuch numerous auxiliaries enabled him (d 



'' 4inaa, «ki fupra. 
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difcharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, -fuch c H a f. 
Greeks and Macedonians as were tired of the fcr- xxxix. 
vice, worn out with age, or enfeebled by ficknels. 
After an interefting fcene, which we flball have oc- 
cafion to defcribe , he difmiffed thofe refpedable 
veterans, loaded with wealth and honors. They 
were conducted by Craterus , whom he appointed 
to fucceed Antipater in the adminiftration of his 
European dominions ; and Antipater , who had 
long executed that important truft with equal pru- 
dence and fidelity , was commanded to join his 
mafter with new levies from Greece, Thrace, and 
Macedon **. 

At Sufa, Alexander learned that his foldlers, Piy»the 
indulging the extravagance too natural to their <Jf>>ttof 
profefCon , had contracted imraenfe debts , which dicrs, ^ 
they had neither ability nor inclination to pay. 
Upon this intelligence, he iffued orders that each 
man fhould give an exad account of what he 
owed , with the names of his creditors , declaring, 
that he was determined to fatisfy them at his own 
cxpenfe. The troops fufpeded an intention, merely 
to difcover their charaders, and to learn their cecor 
nomy or profufion. At firft, therefore, many de. 
nied, and all diminilhed, their debts. But Alex- 
ander iflued a fecond declaration, "That it be- 
came not a prince to deceive his people, nor a 
people to fuppofe their prince capable of deceijt^'' 
Faithful lifts were immediately prefented, and the 
whole debts difcharged , to the amount , it is faic^ 
of four millions fterling. 

^* Arrian , ubi fopra. 
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This event was accompanied by a tranfacftion of 
a different kind, which difcovers , however, the 
fame fpirit, and which equally endeared Alexander 
to hisAfiatic fubjedls. In the royal palace of Sufa, 
he publicly efpoufed Barcine'% the daughter of 
Darius ; and beftowed her fifter Drypetis on his 
friend Hephseftion, faying, that he wiibed therr 
children to be kinfmen. By the advice of their 
naafter, Perdiccas, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other 
generals , intermarried with the nioft illuftrious of 
the vanquiflied Barbarians. The foldiers were en- 
couraged by prefents, and by the hope of royal fa- 
vor , to follow the example of their leaders ; and 
it appeared from the catalogue of their names , pre-r 
fentedto the king, that above ten thou fand Greeks 
and Macedonians married Afiatic women **, 

In all the cities which he vifited , he was care- 
ful to celebrate the mufical and gymnaftic games; 
thofe diftinguifhing fruits of Grecian culture, which 
being adapted to gratify the fenfes, as well as to 
pleafe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by 
the moft ignorant Barbarians. Convinced that 

3' Called Statira by Curtius, Juftin, and Plutarch. 
'♦ Plutarch, feizing the trve fpirit of thefc regulations, ex- 
claims , il €«pc«p£ ss0,yi 9 J$ unnTS j^ /ulxttiv ^roXXoc ^ffi. tuv *E>s- 

raort , a ?t;Xoic, ah ^-hui^ , ah «4^'5;j y^ urvfiTxhct ho'i^otg , aXX' 
s^citTivGiuLi/uiCfjy y^yxjULOig 9-(i)0^o<rt , j^ >to;va,v^»/j Ttxi'^m roc ysvfi avvxTTTQVTi^n 
*' O ! barbarous and foolish Xerxes , thou who laboredft in vain 
to throw a bridge over the Ilellefpont, it is thus that wife kings 
join AGa to Europe « not by boards, ships, lifelefs and infennble 
bonds, but by lawful love ^ chafte nuptials, and the indiffoluble 
tie of common progeny.** Pint. Orat. i. de Fortun. Alexand* 
See likewife above > vol* iu c. ix. p. 38* 
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nothing has a more diredt* tendence to unite and <: h A f. 
harmonize the minds and manners of men , than xxxix, 
public entertainments and common pleafures, Alex* 
andfr determined to introduce and diffufe the 
amufements of the theatre. For this purpofb 
above three thoufand players and muficians, coK 
leded from all parts of Greece, afTembled in Ec- 
batana, the capital of Media, which was chofea 
for the fcene of thofe theatrical exhibitions". But 
the ficknefs and death of Hephseftion changed 
this magnificent fpedtacle into melancholy obfe« 
quies. In the moment of his triumph, the king 
Avas deprived of his deared friend". This irre- 
parable lofs, he felt and exprefTed with an affec- 
tionate ardor congenial to his character, and jufti- 
fied his immoderate forrow by the inconfolable *' 
grief of Achilles for the fate of his beloved 
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''It should fcem from Plutarch « that the eutertaiomeiits •! 
the theatre were foon difiEbfed through other parts of Afia. 

** Alexander , having uraed Afia , Homer was read in the Eaft ^ 
the children of the Perfians, Sniians , and Gedrofians , recited tfk 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. " Plot. ibid. 

'' Next to Hephaeftion, Craterus feems to have enjoyed the 
greateft share of Alexander's \onP.dence ; yet he often faid», 
** Craterut loves the king, Hephxftion loves Alexauder." Ptu 
tarch in Alexaod. In palling through the TroaUe , Alexander 
crowned the tomh of Achilles* and Hephaeftion that of PatriK 
ctu$. iElian , Var. Hift. xii. 7- 

3 7 If, in the melancholy shades below. 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glowj 
Yet mine shall facred lad; and, undecay'd. 
Bum on through death , and animate my shade. > 

Pope's UUd^ 

Q4 
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CHAP. Patroclus. During three days and nights after the 
XXXJX. death of Hephaeftion , Alexander neither changed 
HispbCt- [,j5 apparel nor tailed food. A public mourning 
honVrl" vras obferved throughout the empire. Fmierai 
games were celebrated in the great cities; the r6yal 
cohort was commanded thenceforward to retain the 
name and banner of Hephaeftion '* ; and the lofty 
genius of Staficrates ereded at Ecbataoa a raoi!- 
nument worthy ofhim^ whom the obfequious oracle 
pf Ammon declared deferving of heroic worfhip. 
To appeafe the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants 
dedicated their armor at the tomb of his friend. 
The example was given by Eumenes, the king'« 
fecretary, who fhortly before Hephxftion's death « 
bad offended this illuftrious favorite ; a man who. 
long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, without abufmg 
in an^ one ipftance, the confidence of his mailer; 
who exercifed power without pride » and enforced 
difcipline without fevcrity ; wbofe conduft merited 
at once public refpecfl and royal favor, and whofe 
virtues difarmed envy '*. 

'* Accprding to Plutarcb, Staficrates propo&d to fiirm Mount 
Atbos into a ftatne of Alexander , grarping a city witb one band « 
and with the other ditbbarging a river into the rea. Pint, ki 
Alexand. Vitniyius , I. ii. in Proem, et Lucian , t. ii. p. 489* 
afcribe this defign to Dinocrates. Alexander extolled the bold- 
ne(s of the artift , bnt added , £« Se /jLtvin rev A^(u xxru xtapon apx« 
y»^ ivog (cuo'iXtug sfv^iTocrro^ isvou invinjuLeiCf. ** Let alone Mount 
Atbos; it is enough that it is the monument of one king*s folly 
already ; ** alluding to the event related above , vol. ii. c. ix. p. 39. 

'' Arrian , p. IS'^. tells us, that concerning the funeral honors 
of ephaeftton , innumerable and abfurd fictions were invented 
by the friends and by the enemies of Alexander ; nay , what is 
extraordinary , the (ame falfehoods wei^e fometimes authorized hj 
both; the former intending thereby to extol the warmth ef hi^ 
friendibip. ^e letter to rxpoft his extrayaganct and folly. 
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To moderate and divert his forrow, Alexander, 
Vfho in the pradice of war found at once bufinefs 
and amufement, undertook an expedition in per- 
fbn , which perhaps would otherwife have been 
committed to the valor of his lieutenants. The 
Coflfacans , a fierce and untradable nation , inha- 
bited th« fbuthern frontier of Media. Secure 
amidft their rocks and faftnefles, they had ever de- 
fied the arms of the Ferfians ; and the degenerate 
fucceflbrs of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to 
purchafe their friendfhip than to repel their hofli- 
lity. In their annual journey from Babylon to Eg- 
batana , the pride of thefe magnificent but pufilla- 
nimous princes condefcended to bellow prefents on 
the Coffaeans , that they might procure an undif- 
turbed paflage for themfelves ^d their train ; and 
this impolitic meannefs only increafed the audacity 
of the mountaineers , who often ravaged the Sut 
fian plains, and often retired to their faftneflcs, 
loaded with the richeft fpoils of Media. Alexander 
was not of a temper patiently to endure the repe- 
tition of fuch indignities. In forty days, he at- 
tacked, defeated, and totally fubdued this rapaci- 
ous and warlike tribe. The Coflfeeans were driven 
from their laft retreats, and compelled to furrender 
their territory. After obtaining fufficient pledges 
of their fidelity , the conqueror allowed them to 
ranfom their prifoners , and at his departure from 
their country, took care to erecS fuch fortreffes as 
feemed neceflary for bridling, in future, the dan«i 
gerous fury of this headftrong people*'. 

t* Such is the accQunt of this expedition given by Arnan , 1. vij. 
?. 157. and confirmed h) Straho, 1. 3u. p. 7Si5f aod hj Dipdv 
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In returning from this fuccefsful expedition to- 
wards the banks of the Euphrates, Alexander wa« 
met by ambafladors from Carthage , Spain , and 
Italy, as well as from many inland countries of 
Afia and Africa, extending from Mount Imaus to 
the fouthern extremity of iEthiopia. It was then, 
fays his hiftorian , that he appeared matter of the 
world, both to his followers and to himfelf ; and 
as if the known parts of it had been infufficient to 
fatisfy his ambition , he gave orders to cut timber 
in the Hyrcanian foreft, with a defign to build 
fhips , and explore the undifcovered fhores of the 
Cafpian and Arabian, feas. But neither thefe lofty 
defigns, nor the glory of war, nor the pomp of 
royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed 
in the greateft fplendor**, could appeafe his grief 

rus, l.xvii. p. S77» Tlntarcb^ on the other hand, moft unwar- 
rantably and abfurdlv tells ui, that Alexander, to divert his grieF, 
took tte amiifement of man- huntings and tna^acred the whole 
Coflsean nation, without diflinction ofageorfex. Plu't. p- 94. 

♦» Vid. A'then. I. x. p. 43«. et 1. xil. p. S37 — 54t. We may 
believe that Alexander's tent contained a hundred couches ; 
that the pillars v/hich fupported it were incrufted with gold; that 
be gave audience, furrounded with guards, and fcated on a 
golden throne. In the language of antiquity, " the 'mafter «5f 
both continents " found it oeceflury to unite the pottip of the 
F.aft with the arts of ^Greece. . But when Athenarus tells us of the 
precious cfFences, the fragrant wines, the effeminacy, and vices 
of Alexander, we difcovcr the credulous, or rather criminal fd« 
ph.ft« who has collected into one work all the vices aud impuri- 
ties which difgneced his country and human natttre. To the un. 
warranted afl'crtions of the obfcure wtiters cited by an iEIian 
(1. ix. c. iii. ) and an Athenaeus, we can oppofe the authority of 
an Arn'an- and a Plutarch. — Could he who fo fevcrcly cenfured the 
elfeminate and luxurious life ef Agnou and f hilotas , be bimfelf 
cjffeminate and luxurious? ** Of all men, " fays Arrian, '* Alex, 
ander was the moft oeconomical iii what regarded bis privatt 
Yleafares.** Arrlao, 1. vii. p. 167. 
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for the lofs of Hephaeftion, The death of his bcf- 
•loved friend is faid , by Arrian , to have haftened 
his own. It certainly tinged his charader with a 
deep melancholy , which rendered him fufceptible 
of fuch impreffions as the firmnefs of his manly 
foul would othcrwife have refilled and repelled. 

He, who had fo often employed fuperftition as 
an inftrument of policy , began himfelf to fall a 
prey to that miferable paffion* The fervants of 
princes, ever quick ifi difcerning , and dexterous 
in turning to their own profit, the foibles of their 
mafters, foon difcovered and abufed the weaknefs 
of Alexander. Alarmed at the fevere treatment 
of feveral of his colleagues , Apollodorus , a citi» 
zen of Amphipolis , who had been intrufted with 
the government of Babylon,, pradlifed with his 
brother Pythagoras, a diviner ; and the latter, am-^ 
bitious to promote the greatnefs of his family, pre-* 
tended to perceive in the vidims evident marks of 
divine difpleafure againft the king, Ihould he en^ 
ter the gates of Babylon. Notwithftanding this 
menace, Alexander, after reducing the Coffaeans, 
approached toward$ that city with his army. He 
was met by a long train of Chaldaean priefts, who 
conjured him to change his refolution, becaufe they 
had received an oracle from Belus, declaring that 
his journey thither would prove fatal. The in- 
terefi: of the Chaldaeans confpired with the views 
of Apollodorus. The temple of Belus , a ft;u- 
pendous edifice, fituate in the heart of Babylon, 
had been very richly endowed by the Affyrian 
kings. But the produce of the confecrated ground. 
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inf^ead of being applied to its original deftination 
of repairing the temple , and oflfering facrifices to 
the Gods, had^ ever fince the impious reign of 
Xerxes, been appropriated by th^ Chaldaean priefts. 
Alexander, it was well known, intended to reform 
this abufe ; and , although his mind was not alto- 
gether unmoved by the admonition of the priefts, 
he difcerned their irjterefted motives, andanfwered 
them by a verfe of Euripides , ^'He's the beft pro- 
phet that conjedlures beft.'* Foiled in their firft 
attempt, the Chaldaeans had recourie to another 
artifice. Since the king had determined at every 
hazard to vifit Babylon, they entreated him at leaft 
not to enter it on the eaftern fide, but to fetch a 
compafs round, and to march with his face towards 
the rifing fun. He prepared to comply with this 
advice ; but the marfhinefs of the foil rendered bis 
defign impradicable ; and he was thus reludantly 
compelled to enter the city by the forbidden road. 
During his fhort ftay at Babylon, his mind was 
difturbed by fupcrftitious fears**, awakened by the 
intrigues of Apollodorus , or the artifices of the 
Chaldxans , and confirmed by a circumftance well 
fitted to operate on a difordered fancy. In his In- 
dian expedition, he had converfed with theGymno- 
fophifts , or Brachmans , men who praHifed the 
philofophy which Plato taught^ and whofe con* 
tempt for the pomp and pleafures of the prefent 
life, was founded on the firm belief of a better and 
more permanent ftate of exiftence. To thofe fages. 



*? He became, rays Plutarch Si;«X;ri;^ ^-ppj r« lutsfh^ 
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tbe fortunate ambitiod of Alexander appeared an c h a. p# 
obje<a.of derifion or pity. At fight of the con^ xxxUL 
queror, they ftamped theitfeet with vehemence on 
the ground ; indicating, by an expreflQve adlion, 
more eloquent than words, that he, whofe namd- 
now filled tbe world ^ mud foon be confined within 
thd narrow grave. The flatterers of the king re* 
buked them for infulting the fpn of Jupiter, who 
had the power to reward or punilh them. They 
replied , by faying ^ " That all were the fons of Ju- 
piter ; that the rewards of Alexander they difdained; 
and fet at defiance his punifhments^ which at laft 
could only relieve them from the load pf frail mor^ 
tality." Yet'Cal^nu^ i; one of their number, al- 
lured by curiofity , or irrefiflibly captivated by the 
footliing condefcenfion of the king , agreed to ac- 
company him ; fot which inconftancy he was much 
blamed by his companions. Alexander treated thi$ 
eaftern fage with great refped, and when Calanus, 
who had paffed his feventy-fecond year without 
experiencing any bodily infirmity, fell fick in Per- 
fia , the affedlionate prince earneftly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate, by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on this piirpofe , he al* 
lowed a pyre to be conftrudied , to which the In* 
dian (being too feeble to walk or ride on horfe-* 
hack ) was conveyed in a litter. In light of the 
Macedonian army , who had been ordered to aflifk 
at this uncommon folemnity , Calanus - compofed 
himfelf decently on the pyre ; the mufic ftruck up j 
the foldiers raifed a fhout of vrar ^ and the Indian^ 
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with a ferene countcnanee ,* txpfred attiMft the 
flames, finging a hymn to the Gods of his ccutrtry. 

The curiofity of Alexander ^as unbounded ; but 
hh humanity likewife was great. This principle, 
which is too often a ftrangcr to the breaft of con-* 
querors, made him decline witneffing the extraor- 
dinary death of a friend, who, for his fake ^ had 
abandoned bis native land. But before Galanuk was 
carried to the funeral pile, the king afiFedionatcly 
paid him the laft vifit. Calanus having embraced 
all prefent, refufed to take lea ve of Alexander , 
^ying, that "he (hould agairt (eehimTn'Babyten."* 
The words of a dying man were confidered by the 
Greeks as prophetical. Thofe of Calanus funk 
deep into the mind of Alexander; and the painful 
impreffion which they made, haftened his departure 
firom a city, in which fo many concurring circum*' 
ftances forbade him to refide. 

His fuperftitious terrors , however , feem to have 
been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, 
and by direding the improvements in the canaLof 
Pallacopas. Having refumed his courage , he vert- 
tured to return to Babylon , gave audience to feme 
Grecian ambaffadors, who prefented him with 
golden crowns from the fubmiffive flattery of their 
feveral republics ; and having reviewed his troops 
and gallies, prepared to execute the enterprifes 
which he had fo long meditated. But his defigns 
and his life were now drawing to a clofe. Whether 
to conquer his melancholy, or to triumph in the 
vidlory which he had already gained over it , he 
indulged , without moderation , in that banqueting 
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iiiid feftivity to which, after the fatigues of war, e A A Bi 
he had often fhown himfelf too much addkfled; xxx&t* 
and a fever, occafioned, or at leaft increafed, by 
an exceflive abufe of wine , the vice of his nation 
end of his family, put a period to his life in the 
thirty-third year of his age, and in the thirteentk 
of his reign. After the firft days of the diforder, 
he had been conveyed to the cool verdure of a 
beautiful garden ; but the malady increafmg he was 
foon brought back to the palace. The laft re- 
mains of ftrength , he fpent in aflifting at daily fa- 
crifices to the Gods. During his illnefs he fpoke 
but little, and diat only c<>ncerning his intended 
expeditions. The temples were crowded by his 
friends ; the generals waited in the ball ; the fol« 
diers furrounded the gates. Such was the grief of 
many, and the refpedfol admiration of all , that 
none ventured to announce to him his approaching 
diflblution, none ventured to demand his Ikft or« 
ders. When all liopes of recovery had vaniflied^ 
his. favorite troops were admitted to behold him» 
He was fpeechlefs, but had Hill ftrength to ftretch 
forth his hand*\ 

^' Arrian fays, that many fepotts. w«re fpread coticerniBg tlii 
death ot Alexander, fuch .as, that he had been poifoned by tha 
cmiflaries of Antipater, whom, at inentioacd above in the text« 
he had recently deprived cif the govemdient of Greece and Ma* 
cedon; that when asked to whom ha bequeathed the empira, .hi 
had anTwered, to the ** ftroageft}** a&d. that he had foretold his 
obfequies would be celebrated by bloodf Wars ainone his lieutt- 
■ants. But thefe rumors receive not . thq leaft couatenaace from 
the royal diary, which feems to have.>iie« -carefolty copied, by Ai^ 
riaa, aarfram the hiftorifs af Pcolfiity;aftd;ATiAQiferaliH. : 
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I H A p. Such was the reign df Alexander, whofe cha» 
XXXIX. raider, being unexampled and inimitable, can only 
His Gha. t)0 explained by relating his adlionSi He was 6f a 
tifter. 2^^^ ftature , and forbewhat deformed ; but the adti* 
vity and elevation of his mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a lif6 of continual labor ^ 
^nd bjr an early and habitual pradlice of the gym- 
naftic exercifes , he had hardened his body againft 
the impreflion of cold atid heat , hunger and thirft **, 
and prepared his robuft conftitution for bearing 
fuch exertions of ftrength and adlivity , as haveap« 
peared incredible to the undisciplined foftnefe of 
modern times. In generofity and in proWe&i he 
rivalled the greaceft heroes of antiquity; abd in 
the rate of glory, having fidally outftripped all 
competitors , became ambitious to furpais bimfelf. 
His fuperior fkill in \Var gave uninterrupted fucceis 
to his arms; atid his natural humanity, enligfat- 
cned by the philofophy of Greece, taught him ta 
improve his conquefts to the beft interefts of man* 
kind *\ In his extenfive dominions, he built, ot 

" ♦♦ Plut. Orat. i. «t !i. de Tbrwh. Alexin fl. 

^' Plutarch fays , the nations conquered by Alexiifider migbt 
kdopt the language of Themiftocles, when, in confequence of 
bis badisfament f):oni Greece , he was raifed to great wealth and 
bbnot in AGa. " il -Truih; owrwXojUJ^x , u y.yi xTruXcfAS^x. " " 
my children! we shohld have been iihdoite, had we not been un- 
done. ** In the fame lAaarier, tHofe nations, bad they nt/t been 
tanqtrished by Aleitand^t ; bad not been civilized , Egypt would 
bot boail her Alexandria , Mefopotamia her Seleucia , etc. And' 
again, '* Alexander taught marriage to'tbe Hyrcanians, and a^ri- 
tbltore to the Araohofii. He taught the Sogdians to maintain 
juid not ta.killr their patents ; the Perflans to refpect* and not to 
mafry, their notbett ; tbt Scythians to bury, and not to «m, 
'tbeiirN^esd." riot, ibidi 

founded 
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founded , not lefs than feventy cities *' , the (itua« c h a V^ 
tion of which being chofen with confummate wif* xxxdc 
dom , tended to facilitate cotnmiinication , to pro* 
mote commerce , and to diffufe civility through tho 
j^eateft nations of the earth *'. It may be fuf> 
peded, indeed , that he miftook the extent o£ 
human power , when , in the courfe of one reign ^ 
be undertook to change the face of the world; 
and that he mifcalculated the ftubbornnefs of ig« 
sorance, and the force of habit , when he attempted 
to enlighten barbarifm , to foften fervitude , and to 
tranfplant the improveknents of Greece into aa 
African and Afiatic foil , where they have never 
been known to flourilb. Yet let not the defigns 
of Alexander be too haftily accufed of extrava- 
gance. Whoever ferioufly confiders what he ac*: 
tuatly performied before bis thirty-third year, will, 
be cautious of determining what he might have ac- 
compliflbed, had he reached the ordinary term of 
human life. His refources were peculiar to him<> 
£elf ; and fuch views; as well as ai^ions , became 
him t as would have become nouQ befides. In the 
language of a philofophical hiftorian , *' he feems 
to have been given to the world by a peculiar dit 
penfation of Providence , being a man like to none 
other of the human kind ** '\ 

** Vid. Plut. de Fortvn. Alcuiiid. tit. it. p. ^17. In the Un^aft 
of Plutarch, ht fowtd Afia with Oreek cities. 

^f Plut. ibid. Diodor. SiciL ztU. 83. Stephan. Byzmit in iroe* 

^ * Ovh tULOi i^ti^T}i iuv ^ou Wt tnm dtnif nhifi arXX^ wl^tixoif l6ix«;« 
Acnaoi p. I6i'. How &r he was an inftrvraeat in tha hands •(. 

Vol. V R- 
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From the part which his father Philip atid him« 
felf adled in the affairs of Greece, his hiftory has 
been tranfmitted through the impure channels of 
exaggerated flattery , or malignant envy. The in* 
nurnerabk fidions, which difgrace the works of 
his l^iographers , are contradidcd by the moft au- 
thentic accounts of his reign , and inconfiftent with 
thofe public tranfadions^ which concurring author 
rities confirm. In the prefent work j it feemed 
tinneceffary to expatiate on fuch topics , fiiice it is 
lefs the bufincfs of hiftory to repeat, or even to 
cxpofe errors, than to feledl and imprefs uCeful 
truths. An author, ambitious of attaining that 
furpofc,' can feldom indulge the language of ge- 
neral panegyric. He will acknowledge ^ that Alex* 
ander's adtidns Were not always blaitielefs; but, 
after the tiioft careful examination, he -will affirm, 
that his faults were few in number , and refulted 
from his fituation rather than from his charader. 
' From the firft years of his reign , he experienced 
the crimes of difaffedion and treachery, which 
iliultiplied 9 and became more dangerous , with the 
extent of his doitiinions , and the difficulty to go- 
vern them. Several of his lieutenants early afpired 
at independence ; others formed confpiracies againft 
the life of their raafter. The firft criminals were 
treated , as we have already feen , with a lenity 
becoming the generous fpirit of Alexander. But 
when Fhilotas , the fon ^ of Farmenio , and even 



Divine f'rovidence , belongs not to the fiibiect of prophane hiftory 
|0 inquire. On this fubject, the reader ^ftnj fte Bishop Lowth , 
on Ilaiab , j(ix. 18. and xxiv. 14. 
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Parmcnio ** himfelf , afforded reafon to fufpcdl c' H ii # 
their fidelity, when the Macedonian youths , who, aOttUt 
according to the inftitution of Philip, guarded the 
royal pavilion, prepared to murder their fovereign*% 

^* Pbilotas was punished in the country of the Aril ; P«rm.««» 
nio was put to death in Media. Curtius (1. vi. c. vii. et &qq. )k 
Who hai given the Ailleft acconnt of thefe executions , fays, that 
Pbilotas deferved not the eofflpaffion of bis friends : " Amicornal 
jnifericordiam son meruit. '* He leaves it uncertaio whether Pask 
inenio fell a facriiice to his own treafon « or to the policy of Alex* 
knder. Arrian thinks, that the death of Parmenlo was neceAarY 
to his tnafter's faFety -^Although the evidence of this gederal^ 
guilt has not been handed down to poilerity* Aleiander, It is- cei^ 
tain, believed him guilty. He who difitained to conquer his^i^ 
mies by deceit « cannot* Without proofs be fuppofed capable of 
treacherously aitaifinating his fViends. ^ 

«> This confpiracy is related by Atrian , 1. iv. e. kiii. and Mr. 
Ttie fcene was Bactra • or Zariafpa * the capital of Bacttia.. At;.« 
hunting-match, the king, being ready to kill a boar « was'antici* 
pated .by Hermolatis. To punish the infoleoce of the youths 
Alexander ordered him to be whipped. The difgrace feeipadi 
intolerable to Hermolaus and his companions; a conrpira^) .waa 
formed to deftroy Alexander in his sleep. It Was difcoveted..bf 
Ptolemy i the fon of Lagtts. The youths confelted their' .giiilt^ 
and declared that they had been confirmed in their i^iirpofe Vy 
CalliftheneSi the fcholar of Ariilotle, an arrogant and inOrofe 
man , who , sheltered by the cloak of philofophy , infolently brow* 
heat the prince. Whom he was bouud to refpect (Arrian. p. 87uj^4 
The confpirators were (toned to death; a punishment ^onunoil 
in that age , When perfons accufed were tried before numerous ajl 
femblies, Whofe indignation frequently burft forth , and delUroytd 
atrocious offenders on the fpot » with the firft - inftruments of death 
that chance offered to their hands'. Callilthenes was draggfd 
round the army in chaihs. Such is the beft authenticiitcd ac» 
count of this affair, concerning which the variations 'Of ancient 
Writers are innumerable. Vid. Arrian, 1. Iv. c. xiv. Cnrtf;|ps» 
1. viii. c. viii. Seneca Suafor , i. Juftin , I xv. c. iii. ^,^Philo^f« 
tus , 1. viii c, i. DiodOr. Sicul. pp. 3^6 et 358. t)ioj^fJi fy^^S' 
Ih AriHotk Suidas« ad v0«. As an exaroplt.of the ioi^4(cfi,"49nii 
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C H A p. to. divinity. The king* being Hkewife intoxicated, 
:}gcxi3q. ' was no longer niafter of himfelf , \vhen Clitus , who 
bad been once carried from his prefence , returned 
ffecond time to the charge, and behaved more in- 
dolently than before. In an unhappy moment*, 
Alexander thrufl: a fpear into the breaft of his 
friend *' ; but inftantly repenting his fury, would 
have deftroyed himfelf by the fame weapon , had 
he not been prevented by his attendants. The 
tiitternefs of his repentance, and the pungency of 
his remorfc, which neither flattery could foften, 
iior fophiftry appeafe '^, rendered his life burden- 
fome, and his adtions inconfident. At times, he 
aflumed the Perfian drefs and ornaments ; difplayed 
the pomp of Oriental defpotifm-; employed , and 
often preferred , the Barbarians ; and , in feveral 
paffages of his reign , this fuccefsful , but unhappy, 
conqueror appears to have been befet with flat- 
terers, furrounded by confpirators , adored by the 

^' Montefquieu , who (Voltaire only excepted) it the moft 

difli^gyishea modern apologift of Alexander, fays, ** II fit dens 

mauvaifes actions; il brula PerfepoUs et tua Clitus. '* ( Efprit de« 

Loix, 1. X. c. xiv.) The ftory of the burning of PerCepolis we 

, . .. |)ave already refuted. The death of Clitus, Ariftobulus, cited 

■,,\ %^ Arrian, afcribes entirely to the infolence and folly of Clitus^ 

. : himfelf, and totally exculpates Alexander. But Arriao obferves, 

like a philofopher, that Alexander M^as juilly blameable in allow- 

iflg hiinfelf to be overcome by drnnkennefs and anger. Airian, 

p. 84. 

'*.AgiS|( an Arrive poet, and Anaxarchus the Sophift, endea- 
voured to cure his melancholy. The latter told him, that Jufiic^ 
was defcribed by the ancients as feated near the throne of 
Jupiter, to indicate that right and wrong depended on the will 
Qf kings, all whofe actions ought to be held juft by themfelves 
V^^ others. This flagiiiqHS fervility Arrian ffurns with indigaa,-' 
llori, t«d brands with infamy, Arrian, p. 84^ 
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paflive fubmiflion of his eaftern fubjedts, and in« 
fulted by the licentious petulance of the Greeks 
and Macedonians. 

The indignation or jealoufy of the latter tinged 
the faireft of his adions with dark and odious co- 
lors. About a year before his death , a fcene was 
tranfaded at Opis on the Tigris , which fliows the 
difficulties of his fituation, and the magnanimity 
by which he overcanie them. Having affembled 
the Macedonian troops, he declared to them his 
pleafure , that fucb as felt themfelves unable, 
through age or infirmities , to undergo the fatigues 
of war , Ihould be honorably difcharged from the 
fervice , and fafely conduded to their refpedive 
provinces. This propofal , which ought to have 
been accepted with gratitude , was heard with difr 
'guft. The foldiers refledted, that the army had 
recently increaXed by an acceflion of thirty thou« 
fand Barbarians , armed and accoutred after the 
European fafhion , trained to the Grecian difcipline- 
and exercifes , and indrudted in the arts and lan-i 
guage of the vidlors. The king, they thought, 
no longer cared for the fervice of his veterans, and 
therefore difmiffed them with contempt. The fpi- 
rit of fedition feized the camp; the Macedonians 
unanimoufly demanded their difcharge ; fome ad- 
ding with feoffs , " That he had no farther ufe foff 
them ; his father Ammon could fight his battles \ 
At thefe words, the king fprung from the rollrum 
on which he flood, and commanded the moft auf 
dacious to be feized by his targeteers, and con^ 
dudled to imn^ediate execution. This prompt 
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C H A F. fcverity appcafcd the rHing tumult. TBc foldicr» 
XXXIX. rcwiaiaed motioDkfs and filent, doubtful or terfi* 
ficd, Alexander again mounted the roftruno, and 
Ijpokc a« follows : ^' It is not my dcfign , Macedo- 
nians, to change your refolution^ Return horned 
without hindrance from me. But, before leaving 
the camp, firft learn to know your king artd your* 
felves. My father Philip (for with him if is ever 
fit to begin) found you, at his arrival in Maee^ 
don , miferable and hopelefe fugitives ; covered 
vfkh fldns of fheep; feeding among the mountains 
fome wretched herds, which you had neither ftrengtli 
nor courage to defend againft the Thracians , Uly-^ 
rians , and Treballi. Having repelled the ravageri 
of your country, he brought you from the moun* 
tains to the plain , and taught you to confide, not 
3n your faftneffes , . but in your valor. By hiai 
wifdom and difcipline, he trained you to arts and 
civility , enriched you with mines of gold, in-* 
ftruded you in navigation and commerce, and rcn* 
dered you a terror to thofe nations, at whofe names 
you ufed to tremble. Need I mention his conquefts 
in Upper Thrace , or thofe ftill more valuable in 
the maritime provinces of that country ? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chaftifed the Pho- 
cians, reduced the Theffalians, and, while I (harcd 
the command, defeated and humbled the Athc-* 
nians and Thebans , eternal foes to Macedon , to 
yhom you had been fucceffively tributaries , fub- 
jedls , and flaves. But my father rendered you 
their mafters ; and having entered the Peloponne- 
fus , and regulated at difcretion the afiairs of that 
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peniirfula, be was appointed, by univerlal confenl, c 9 A F» 
general of combined Greece ; an appointment not xxxix» 
more honorable to himfelf , than glorious for hi^ 
country. At my acceflion to the throne, I found 
a debt of five hundred talents, and fcarce fixty ja 
the treafury. I contradled a frefti debt of eight 
hundred ; and conducing you from Macedon , 
■whofe boundaries feemed unworthy to confine you, 
fafely croffed the Hellefpont, though the Perfxans 
ftill commanded the fea. By one victory we gained 
Ionia, ^olia, both Phrygias, and Lydia. By our 
courage and adlivity, the provinces of Cilicia and 
Syria , the ftrength of Paleftine , the antiquity of 
Egypt, and the renown of Perfia , were added to 
your empire. Yours now are Badria and Aria, 
the produdions of India, the fertility of Affyria, « 
the wealth of Sufe , and the wonders of Babylon^ 
You are generals, princes, fatraps. What have I 
referved for myfelf, but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my preneminence in toil and danger ! 
Where are my private treafures " ? Or why (houlj 
. I coUedl them ? Are my pleafures expenfive ? You 
know that I fare worfe than many of yourfclves; 
and have in nothing fpared my perfon. Let him , 
who dares, compare with me. Let him bare his 
breaft, and I will bare mine. My body, the fore- 
part of my body , is covered with honorable 
wounds from every fort of weapon. I often watch, 

<> It appears from Arrian, that Alexander fpcaks of thefe, as 
Aiftinft from the military fund, and other revenues, employefl 
in paying and rewarding his troops, and in executing fuch pabUt 
dcfigns as feemed condueife to the profperity of the t mpiftit 
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that you may enjoy repofe ; and, to teftify my un- 
remitting attention to your happinefs, had deter- 
mined to fend home the aged and infirm a-nong 
you, loaded with wealth and honor. But fincc 
you are all defirous to leave me. Go! Report to 
your countrymen, that, unmindful of the fignal 
bounty of your king, you intruded him to the 
vanquiQied Barbarians. The report , doubtleis , 
will befpeak your gratitude and piety **. " 

Having thus fpoken , be fprang from the rof- 
trum^ and haftened to the palace, accompanied 
only by his guards. During two days, none were 
admitted to his prefence. On the third , he called 
the Perfian nobles of diftindion , and diftributed 
among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then iffued orders , that certain 
bodies of the Barbarian infantry and cavalry fhould 
be called the royal battalion, and royal cohort, 
and by fuch other names as commanded greateft 
refped. Apprized of thefe innovations , the Ma- 
cedonians, who had long remained in confufioD be- 
fore the tribunal , afraid to follow Alexander , and 
afraid to allow his retiring unattended , flocked 
around the palace, anddepofited their arms at the 
gate, humbly rcquefting to fee their king, and de- 
claring that they would never ftir from the place, 
till their tears had moved his compaffion. Alex- 
ander came forth , beheld their abatement , and 
wept. The affeding filence, marked by alternate 
emotions of repentance and reconciliation , was 
at length broke by C^llines^ a man highly eftecmed 

^* Arrian, p. Mi, et Teqi. 
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in the cavalry: ^ Thy Macedonians, O king! are 
grieved that'the Perfians alone ihould be called 
thy kindred, and entitled as fuch to embrace thee, 
vrhile none of themfelves are allowed to tafte that 
honor ". " Alexander replied, " From this mo- 
ment you are all my kindred. " Callines then 
fiepped forward and embraced him ; and feveral 
others having followed the example, they all took 
up their arms , and returned to the camp with 
Ihouts of joy , and fcwigs. 

Of all men (if we believe the concurring teftv 
mony of his hiftorians)' Alexander was the moft 
mindful of his duty to the gods. To thank heaven 
for the happy iffue of this tranfadion, he celebrated 
a folemn facrifice, and, after the facrifice, an en- 
tertainment for the principal of his European and 
Afiatic fubjedb. The Macedonians were next to 
his perfon; the Perfians next the Macedonians; the 
Grecian priefls and Perfian magi joined in common 
libations, invoking perpetual concord, and eternal 
union ' of empire , to the Macedonians and Per- 
fians. Soon afterwards , the invalids , whofe dif- 
miflion had -produced the mutiny, gladly returned 
home. Alexander difcharged their arrears , al- 
lowed them full pay until their arrival in Macedon, 
and granted each foldier a gratuity of two hundred 
pounds fterling. He again ihed tears at parting 
with upwards often thoufand men, who had ferved 
him in fo many glorious campaigns; and, as a tefti- 
mony of his affedionate concern for their fafety, 

"Arrian fays, "While none of themfelves ever tafted that 
honor. »» Moxi^WJ'ft.* ^^^ n: ytyttntu rwvxjfj tfii rtjuaii' Arriaa ,, 
p. 154. 
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c. H, A. P. appointed Grateruf , vfhom he loved as kis^ ow« 
XXXIX. life '* , to be their eonduftor. 
DiviOonof Sucix wls the life of this cxtraorduwiry man^ 
der'sTOB. vrhofe genii^ might have changed and ivnpmved th« 
%»eiu. fl;ate pf the ancient world. But the fpirit of improvot 
ment h tranfient, and demands perpetual efforts | 
the fources of degeneracy are permanent and in% 
aunaerable. It feeoi^ at firfl: fight to be pcgrtlted t 
^at by negledipg to provide for th/e Cucceffiom tor 
his throne, he left the field open for thofe bloo<iy 
"^ars among his captains, which long defatai:ed the 
oirth. Yet the difficulties , with which ^hc waa 
himfelf obliged to ftruggle , might teach him tho 
impoffibility offecuring ^he empire for theinfeincy 
of his fon Hercules, or the weaknefs of his brothei: 
Aridaeus. Th^ pirineiples of royal fucceifion were 
pever accurately afcertained mMacedon; and the 
camp of a conquerof could not be expelled tai 
prove a good fchool of moderation or juftice. The 
$rft meafure adopted by his generals was, to fet 
aiide the natural claim of Hiercules, born'of tho 
slaughter of Darius , and to appoint A^xid^ens ^ to< 
gether with the fruit of Roxana s pregnancy, if fhtt 
brought forth a fon , to be joint heirs of the mo- 
narchy. This whimfical deftination announced 
little union or {lability. Perdiccas , in virtue of 
poffelling the ring or feal of his deceafed mafter ^ 
affumed the regency: the troops and provincca 
were divided among Antigonus , Ptolemy • Cnu 
terus, and other chiefe, who, having been formerly 
the equals , difdained to remain the inferiors , of 
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Pcrdiccas. Each gchtrai trufted in his fword for c tt 1 ». 
5U1 independent cftabliftiitient ; new troops werfc itxXtia^* 
raifed and difci^ined; leagues formed and broken; 
the children arnd relations of Alexander, 'who be- 
came fucc«ffivcly priforters in difierent hands , all 
perilhed miferably ; nor \vas there iny- Ceffation off 
crirties and -Calamities *' , 6t kt\y permanent fettle- 
ttient of the provinces , until th€ battle of Iffus ift A.c.301. 
Phrygi^ confirtiaed Ptolemy in the pofTeflion of 
E^pt, and SeleudUs in diat of Upper Afia '". The 
iffuc of the fame battle gave Macedon and Greece 
to Caffander, and Thrace ^ with feveral province 
of Lower Afia ) to Lyflflbacbus. 

The great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which SubOi. 
Continued thfcftcefOfWard, till fubdued by the Ro- l^^^^^^f 
mans, to be governed by the refpedive families of Egypt m^i 
Seleucus and Ptolemy j u^ver generally *' adopted ^^'^ 

" Diodor. Sicul. I. xix. et zx. paffim. 

'* Arrian , pp. I60 et 164. 

'* Tet ktattng the Iitgher ranks of men, the Creek hngvagt 
continually gained • gronnd. Befbre the Chrlftian ftra , it wat. 
Ipoken by Jews, Romnns* pnd Africaas. It was the language •! 
the learned and polite in Egypt and Syria, as well as in Italy ai(d, 
Carthage. It muft have been underilood by all ranks of raen ia 
Jtidca, ftnce the inf^ired writers employed it in propagating tti« 
gofpel, which was to be firft preached to the Jews. For thia 
vniverCiHty , the Greek feems to have been indebted » i. To th« 
innumerable Greek colonies in Europe, Afia, and Africa. 1. t^o 
the conquefts of Alezafider, whofe armies anil garrifoQs wert 
con tfnu ally reinforced from Greece. %. To the fooial and 
agreeable character of the Greeks. 4* To the excellence Of tht 
language itfelf (fee above, chapters v. and vi. ), whole duration 1% 
as' wonderful as its extent. The Greek was fpoken in the mfddla 
of the fifteenth century, when Conftantinople was taken 6y tin 
Turks ; fo that • from the time of Homer , it fubGftcd with little 
' Tariatioii, an «' living tongue, fbr two thoafiind and' four A'aadrcd 
years. ' «' ^ . -> 
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H A Pn tadics and dilcipline through countries far moi^ 
paaux^ extenGve and populous than their own ; and amidft 
all their perfonal animofities , the captains of Alex* 
ander, uniformly embracing the maxims of defpot« 
ifm which their mafter magnanimoufly difdained , 
firmly and unitedly refifted and cruibed the rifing 
rebellions of the Greeks, whofe feeble and ill-con- 
d.uded efforts fcMr regaining their hberty , only 
plunged them deeper into fervitude. DeRituCe of 
immediate and important objeds to roufe tbeir^ 
adivity, the example of their anceftors at length 
ceafed to animate and infpire. them. The rewards 
of merit being withdrawn, men no longer afpired 
at excellence. The fpirit of patriptifm evaporated; 
the fire of genius was extinguifiied ; exertion 
perifbed with hope ; and , exclufively of ^ 
Achaean League ^% -the unfortunate ifliie of which 
ha^ been already explained in this work ** , Greece, 
fit>m the age of Alexander, offers not any feries of 
tt^aniadions highly memorable in the hiftory of arts 
0t arms. 



'* Tht Imticioos Polybius treats the Acbsan league » uil oUier) 
Mlaieral tranfactioot of the Creeks and Macedonians , su epi. 
lodes in his invaluable hifiory of the yrogttb and agsrandizemeat 
of the Roman republic. 

*' See fol. il. p. 149. 
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CHAP. Xll ■]''._ 

itate of Literature iH thi A^e 6/ AUxanier — 
Poetry — Mttpc — Arts of Dejigu — Geograpby — • 
Afironomy'^ Natural Hijldry — TFdtkf of Arijiotli 

— Pbilbfopbical SeSs ejiablhbed at Atbeitr -i^ 
Decline (ff Gehiur — Teneh of the different Segf 

— Peripatetic Pbilofppby _- Efiiniate of tbat 
Pbilbfopby — Itt Fdte in the World --i. Coincidence 
in tbe Opinidnf of ^efio'and Epicurid ~JTbt Stoii 
Pbilofopby — Eflimate of tbat Plifhrfifpy^ — Tbi 
Epicurean Pbildfofby — CbaraSlet of^-^icuruf -4 
Pbilofopby of Pyrrbo — i Cmclujion. 

,1N the latter years of Alexander y literature e? fl 1 t 
bhilofophy , and the fine, arts, difplayedf their xt. 
brighteli charms; yet tfie fource 9! that health state of 
and vigor, from which their beauty flowed, had fn^ti«ag! 
already begun to fail. The military e>^pediuon$ ofAiex- 
of that illuftrious conqueror were defcribed , and 
publiflied after his dearth , in the a^uthehtjc and in- 
tereftin^ narratives of Ptolemy and AriOtobulus ', 
who had been the witne^lfes and companions of bis 
vidlorics. But his extraordinary explojts, and un- 
cxampied fuccefs, which far eclipfed tbe imaginary 
renown of the fabled heroes of antiquity , pro- 
duced, even in his life- time, a cfow.d of writers, 
whofe credulity, and love of the marvellous,, could 
only be exceeded by their mean adulation , and^ 

' Arrian, in Proflrtiu 

Voi» V. % 



aadcr. 
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HAP. fervile fuperftition *. Exaggeration in matters of 
XL. fad produced that fweHing amplification of ftyle, 
thofe meretricious ornaments, and affeded graces ^ 
vrhich ch^^derized the puerile and frigid coi»- 
pofitions of Calliftbenes , Oneficritus , and Hege« 
fias'- Th? falfe tafte of tfaefe pretended hiftorians, 
to Nvhofe perverfe induftry muft be afcribed the 
lidiculou* trappings which have too long disfigured 
the augull form of Alexander, was admired and 
imitated, by. many of their contemporaries. The 
tootagiipn infcded even the orators; and if is 
worthy o^fcPl^f^^'vation , that the verbofc emptjnefs 
and bqmj^ft) o.f the Afia^ic eloquence , was firft 
introduced into Greece, in t^e age which had ap- 
plauded the chafte and nervous compofitions of 
Lycurgij^s , Hyperid^s , iEfchines , and Demof- 
thenes. . So triie it is , that in every country 
Hyhere ih^' H.uinah ge^iius has attained its higheft 
point , of i^tfedioii , a principle of degenei:acjr 
iiatufali^y ^kVrlf^s. things in a contrary diredion ; 
..' . ' beckute i\\ok who are incapable of excellence , ftiH 
covet Sittiti&iori '^ and. defpajring to equal their 
predeci^ffp^s in the beauties of truth and nature 
have recdurfe to falfe conceits and artificial rc« 
I finemcnts, . 
oetrj'. * Under 'the'^ Macedonian government , Greece 

pr6dux:e"(i hot aiiy original, iienius in the feriouii 

^ VI if J 1. ■,■: f. ^ ^ 

* Liician de, Scnbend. ^tiflor. 
< Stwibo ■ }. xix. p. 446. 
w« ^ nioiij^f.; HoiUAtni de StruttUT^ O/atlMi. loogiAOt (to. Sublim. 
Cicero de Orator, et de Clar. Orator, paflim. 
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Idnds of |ioetry. TM tragedies of Sapfaodes and M M k p, 
Euripides £bll kept paSeffion of die theatre. Biit xu 
AO lyioc, no4rpic poet appeared, capable to adora 
4ibe«xplait$ of Alexander, though that prince, iq- 
toxicated wkh >the love of ^ame , muni^ocntly m* 
•>inrai)ded vbe ignoble flatteyry of Agis , Clcon , Cii» 
iiliis , 4in«l oeher contemptible encomiafts ; wiio 
•corropted diis heapt , vwi^hout vitiating his judgment^t 
£nco ibe ^ledared , ibac he Would orather be .the 
'Tibecrites of Homer, ^ithaA die Achilles of Chseri- 
lus ^ Ypt in the iame age l^ilemon , Anti- improTt. 
phajies' , Lycon ^ , albove aM ^ the Athenian Me- ""* "^^ 
inandcr, carried 'Cotnedy to the higheift pcrfedlion *'°"*' ^* 
iMrliiab >k ever attained :in any nation of antiquity. 
Ciuting the republican form' of government^ the 
anfti^utionK. and chaisader <%f :the Greeks were ex* 
tremely unfavorable to this fpecies of Writing, 
fithe Jioentious tufbiilence of democracy generally 
converted their attempts at wit and humor into 
f)Btulance and jbuffoonery. The- change of go- 
-vecnment and ni^aivQrs , -requiring" due refpedt tp 
theuules of pr opiietjr and ^the didates of caution, 
improved their difci^nment , and gradually 'made 
4lhem fenfrble to : that refined ridicule, W'here moiie 
ds-meant than faid, and to thofc more interefting', 
ibecaufe juftcr ., delineations of charader, which 
rliftinguifhed the comic ftrains- of Philemon and 
IVlenander*. 

^ Aero, ad Horat. Art. Poet. v. 357* Cnrdoi, h Viil. c. ▼« 
^ Athenaeus, 1. xiii. p.'5{^.' 
'7 Plut. Orat. ii. dt Fortun. AlexaAd. 
* Vid. Flut. Cojnp. Ariftoph. ct M^nand. 

S9 
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H ir p. Alexander, during his early youth, took delight 
XI. in dramatic entertainments. Theffalus was his 

Hufic. favorite ador , but Athenadorus was more ap- 
proved by the public* To Athenadorus , the magid 
tt2i\cs , who , according to the Grecian cuftom ^;werc 
appointed to decide the pretenfions of rival candi- 
<dates for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize of 
jmerit. The young hero ^declared , that this.de- 
<:ifion gave him more pain than he would have^fek 
at the lofs of his inheritance '. The muficians 
Timotheus ** and Antjgenides " ftill difpfayecf the 
wonderful effeds of their art; but as the fcverity 
of education and manners continually relaxed in all 
parts of Greece , we find that mufic , originally 
deftined to purify and exalt the mind , was in lat^r 
times univerfally employed to feduce and iofiamc 
the paffions", 

irtiof . The arts of defign, painting, fculpture, and 
architedure , appeared in their higheft luflrc im 
the age of Philip. and Alexander *,r both Avhick 
rprinces had no lefs tafte to judge *', than munifi- 
cence to reward them. The eaftern expedition of the 
latter introduced , or at leafl greatly multiplied, in 
Greece, thofe precious and durable gems, which 
^thenceforth exhibited fome of the fineft fpecimens 
of Grecian ingenuity. The fkill and tafte of 



* Flut. Orat H. de Fortun. Alexanik • > 

'• Hepbscft. cle Metr. 

*' riut. Orac. (le Fortun. Alexand. 

'* Ariftot. Politic. I. viii. c. vi. 

'^ Judicium fubtile videndis artibus. Hon Ep.l. i{. £p. i. t. 24%, 
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Ffrgoteles vrere diftinguiflied in this valuable, c H A r. 
though minute art'\ He enjoyed the exclufive xi.. 
honor of reprefenting the figure of Alexander on 
gems, as did Lyfippus of cafting it in bronze , and 
Apelles of painting it in colors '*. Lyfippus^vras tyfippnt. 
juftly admired for bringing back the art to a clofer 
ftudy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without 
yielding to his predeceffors in ideal beauty '*. Wc 
have already mentioned his twenty-one equeftrian ^ 

ftatues of the Macedonian guards , flain in the 
battle of the Granicus. He is (aid to have made fix 
hundred and ten figures in bronze '^ ; a number 
which , if not greatly exaggerated , would prove 
his facility of working to have far furpaffed that of- 
all flatuaries, ancient or modern. The numerous Apeiies 
lift of painters, contemporary with Apelles, indi* »«<* other 
cates an extraordmary demand tor their art; iince- raryartif^ 
no profeflion, that is not gainful, will ever be very 
generally followed '*. The moft celebrated of 
thefe artifts were Amphion and Afclepiodorus '* , 
whom Apelles acknowledged a^ his fuperiors in 
fome parts of compofition; Ariftides the'^Theban, 
who was inimitable in expreffion *' ; arid Proto- 
genes of Rhodes , whom Ariftotle exhorted to 

'^ Flin. 1. vii. c. zxxvii. et Plutarch, in Alexand. 

'< Vid. Plin. edit. Berolia. i. 221. iii. -217 — S28. 

'• Plin. iii. 194* et feqq. , ^ 

^7 The Sieor Falconet, who made the fumous ftatne of Peter 
(he Great , thinks the thing impoffible , and gives a differeot 
meaning to the words of Pliny, See his obferTations on the 
paflTage , in his translation of the books of Pliny relative to th6< 
arts. Vol. ii. Laufunae. 

" Plin. iii. 232. » Idem « iii. 22c. 

*• Idem, iii. 215 — 22S. 

Ss3 
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DAP. pairit xht iniffibreat Exploits of Alexsfitder *\ Th* 
XL. infetior branches of the art, if liot fir A colcfvated 
ifi tba(t age, igirett then carried td p^rfedtidtt. Py* 
r^Hs ** cofrfiri^cl kiiiifelf to fcibjeds 6f low life, 
artdAntiphilus'' to caricatures, which tkeOrceki 
calle<l Grylli. The tbeofy and pradlice of painty 
ing Wa$ explained in many works, th^ I0I9 df whicb 
b much to ht regretted **. 
orksof Artiidft the pt2tt multitude of artilb, and 
i)^riters on art, all acknowledged the pre-^miMnc^ 
df Apelles , wfaofe works Were innumeWbk , and 
aich fufficient to eftablifb hh fafAe'^ lih pJd* 
tUre of Alex^ndet- , gtafping a thunderbolt , i^zjSr 
fold to the temple of Ephefian Diana for fooir 
thoufand pounds. Hi$ Venus Anadyoment^ ViM 
damaged by accidetit; ilonc would venture td rd* 
ftore the parts that had been effjiced : lb that thit # 
injury of the pidure contributed to the glory of 
the artift. The model of this Venus was the beau- 
tiful Campafpe , the fevorite miftrefs of Alex- 
ander. The fenfibility of Apelles was too deeply 
penetrated with the charnls which hefo fucceftfuily 
cxpreffed. Alexander was no fooner acquainted 
with his padion, than, in the language of Pliny, 
be made him a prefent, not only of Campafpe, 
but of his own affedion , too little refpedllng the 
feelings of the beloved objedl , at her degradation 

^' He exhorted him to paint them '* propter xternitatem 
renim. ^' Plfn. ibid. 

*' Plin. iii. z26, *' Idem, iii. i%9. 

^^ Idem, ibid. ^^ Plin. iii. 822, et ftq^ 
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from being the miftrefs of a king, to become the c H a F 
poffeAion of a painter. Yet this celebrated artill, xL. 
•who enjoyed other ftriking proofs of his mafter*s 
partiality and friendfhip, lived on good terms with 
his brethren. With the franknefs of his age and 
nation , he affuracd the merit which belonged to 
him , and freely afTerted , that none of his com- 
petitors could imitate the gracefulnefs *' of his at- 
titudes and figures. But in fome other branches 
of the art, he acknowledged himfelf inferior to 
feveral of his contemporaries. The defire of fee- 
ing the works of Protogenes carried him to Rhodes. 
He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealoufy. But inftead of yielding to the 
didates of this unworthy paflion , he drew Proto* 
genes from obfcurity; railed the price of his pic- 
tures ; and taught the Rhodians , who undervalue<i 
the fame talents in their fellow-citizen , which they- 
admired in a ftranger, to acknowledge and refpecft 
his merit *^ 

Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and Decline of 
the kindred arts ceafed **. By this expreffion , *J*"^^ 
Pliny means not, that they ceafed to be cultivated, drathof 
but to make farther progrefs; fmce neither the ^^^""^ 
fcholars of Apdles and Lyfippus , nor thofe whp 
came after them , were capable to reach the glory 
of their predeceffors. The Greek kings of Egypt 
and Syria fcem to have bent their attention rather 

«• •' DeefTe iis unam Vencrem dicebat qiiam Grid charita 
vocant ; cetera omnia contigifTe ; fed hfto foli fibi nemineiii 
parem. " Plin. 222, et fc^q. . •- 

37 piin. ibid. >* '* CeiTavit deinde art. '* Flin. ibid^ 

S4 
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H A F. to literature, than to the arts. But, in both, the 
XX. fchools of Alexandria and Seleucia never afpired 
teyond the humble merit of imperfedly imitating 
fhofc of Greece. In proportion to its neighbour-? 
hood to that country, the arts took firmer root in 
' Alexandria than in Seleuqia; ^nd^ fropi the fame 
circumflance , they feem to have flourilhed longer 
and more abundantly in the little principalities of 
Pergaqaus anc| Bithynia, than ip the wealthy king- 
doms of Syria and Egypt**, 
\pxx^ Thp expeditiqn of Alexander contributed tp the 

'!f" improvement of the fciences, bqth natural and 

moral. His marches were carefully meafured by 
Dipgnetes and Beton. Other geometers " were 
employed to furvey the more remote parts of the 
countries which he tr^vcrfed ; and the exadk de- 
fcription of his conquefts , which , from thefe and , 
pther materials , he took care to have compiled by 
men of approved integrity and abilities, gave ^ 
^ ]aew form to the fcience of geography '*. 
|rci90T After the conqueft of Babylon, Alexander 

'• eagerly demanded the aftronopriical obfervations , 

which had been carefully preferved in that ancient 
capital above nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty-two hundred and thirty-four years beyond 
the Chriftian aera. By order of Alexander , they 
were faithfully tranfcribed , and tranfmitted to 



** 'VP'inkelmanQ , G(fcbichte der Kunft des Alterthums , p. 
yif, ft fe^q. 

*• Strabo, L Ji. p. 47. 

'' palHoi fur rQrigine je rAftrohomie , etc. Academ. de^ 
i|cieiices» t. viii. p. 13. 
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Arlfljbtle **, who was probably prevented by his c*H a Fi 
infiFm (late of health from accompanying his pupil XL. 
to the Eaft; er who, perhaps, voluntarily prc- 
fcrrpd a philofophical retirement in Athens, to the 
glpry of attending the conqueror of the world. 

Nor was this the only prefcnt to his preceptor^ Ntwrd 
by which Alexander difplayed at once his gratitude ^^''^ 
and love of fcience. Natural hiftory was peculi* 
arly indebted to' his curiofity and munificence. Ac 
the expenfe pf near two hundred thou&md pounds, 
an expenfe equivalent to a far larger fum in the 
prefent age, he colleded many rare produdions of 
nature in different countries of Afia , and parti- 
cularly that amazing variety of animals'', which 
Ariftotle has defcribed with fuch inimitable preci- 
fion '* in his work on that fubjed. 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge Moral 
owed to Alexander, it would feem that the moral 
fciences were not. lefs benefited by his difcovcries 
andconquefts *'. The ftudy of human nature mufl 
have been greatly enlarged by fuch a wide furvcy 
of manners, inftitutions, and ufages; nor was this 



know- 
ledge. 



r 



>* Pprphyr. apM<l Sinyliciam» in AriAot. de C«lo, 1. ii. 

" Plin. I. viii. c. xvi. 

'^ $ee the admirable criticifm on Ariftotle't Hiftory of Animate » 
by Buifon , vol. i. 

'^ The arts and fcicnees dot only flonrished in Alexander*s 
time; they flourished* lays Plutarch, ^<flc AX£§0(y^fOv* "He was 
the efficient caufe of this effect. " The paiTage which follows , 
Kx^wuv fjLif yap tt/^ooixf , etc. shouhl be ftudicd by all princes 
who afpire to glory ; a glory greater than power can give ; moie 
cxtCBiive and more permanent yian con^ucft can confer. 
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^H A p^ advantage, perhaps, confinecj to tbofe >ybo pcf- 
f^ formed the expedition, whofe worfas have unfortu- 
pately perilbed ; fince the moral and politicaJ trea* 
tifes of Ariftotle difcover not only more niethod 
in bis reafonings, but a more copious fund of fads 
on which to reafon , than the writings of all his 
predeceffors together , not excepting thofe of the 
travellers Xenophon and Plato. 

Thegreateft part of the works of Ariftotle were 
doubtlefs compofed before the Macedonian cdn- 
queft; yet it is not improbable that this extraordi- 
nary man, whole induftry was equal to his genius, 
continually retouched and improved them ; and it 
pannot be imagined that the rich harveft of fadls 
and obfervations coUeded by his learned friends 
who accompanied Alexander, would be overlooked 
by a philofopher, who feems not only ambitious to 
leclipfe his predeceffors and contemporaries, but 
folicitous to leave no gleanings of fame to be 
acquired by his fcholars and fucceffors. 

workfof ^ " Ariftotle, '* fays Lord Bacon *\ " thought, 
like the Ottoman princes, that he could not reign 
fecure, unlefs he deftroyed all his brethren; " nor 
was his literary ambition more exclufive than exor- 
^)itant. He afpired to embrace the whole circle 
of the arts and fciences , and profeffed to explain 
whatever can be known concerning the morale as 
well as the material, world. Not fatisfied with ex- 
tending his empire to the utmoft verge of intel- 
Icd, he boldly attempts queftlons beyond all hu- 
Q^ian knowledge, with the fame confidence that his 

^* pc Augm* Scienttarum, I. iii, c. iv. 
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pojpii entered cm ^ battle.. But baving ta contend chat, 
"With eilemies mfote fiubben^n tbun the Perfians, bia xu 
rafhnefs was kis fuccefsfol than that of Alexander^ 
' He divided philofopliy int6 contemplative and HUiiiif«» 
pt^&kal. The contempJatrre or abftrad philofoH ^^^^^^ 
phy, to t^^hicfa be firft gave the name of meta^ 
pfbyfics *' , 19 obicure throughout , often uninttl<t 
iigibk, ftil) more ehimerical, but far lefs agreeable^ 
than that lyf his mafter Plato. It comprehended 
fiot only iht exMnination of thofe abftra<^ ideas ^ 
i^fttnct , fubflanec , quality , gtnus , Species , &c# 
•which x^cre fo long and fo ufelefsly tortured by the 
ficfverfe induftiy of the fehoolmcn, but the general 
doctrines concerning mind or fpirit, particularly 
the mind of the Deity. The human foul is treated 
iti a fepafate Mrdrk; in vFhich it muft be acknow* 
ledged , that Ariftotle has made new names, rathet 

' ^^ By fonie wrftert it It ftipp*(MI« Ifitt Ibis i\iU was leilowfA 
qn *tbe fourteen booHs of Ariftotle, immediately following hit 
Fhyfics, by Andronicns of Rhodes , a Peripatetic pbilofopher Sn 
the age of Auguftus, who published the flrft complete edition of 
Arfftotle^s works. From that time* the various fobjects treated 
jli theft fourteen books were coucelved as conflituting one branch 
of fcienee. Ariliotle had divided ph|lofophy into fpeculativt 
and practical. The firft comprehended metapbyfics , which 
examined the general properties of being, and the efTence of 
things feparate from matter; phy{ics« which examined the na- 
t^ure of material fobflaoees, and the human foul; and maihe* 
inatics» which examined certain properties of body, abftracted 
Irom body. The practical philofopby of Ariftotle, which was 
intended to regulate the intellectual lind moral operations at ' 
Aen, comprehended logic, under which he feems to. have in- 
cluded rhetoric and -criticifm; and morals, including eeconomie^ 
and politics. See StrabOj ^i <09 ; and Bayle's Dicrionary. 
article Tyrannion. 
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3 H 4 p. than new difcovcries; and the dodrine of the im- 
3«U mortality is no where fo fully elucidated by this 
philofopber, as it had been by Plato. 

Pbyficff. The natural philofophy of Ariftotle deferves the 

name of metaphyfic , in the modern fenfe of that 
word, fmce he explained the laws of the univcrfe, 
by comparing abflrad ideas,. not by obfervatioa 
and experience. When he defcends to particulars, 
he betrays more ignorance concerning the motions 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, than many 
of his predeceflbrs. With the anatomy of man 
and other animals , he was well acquainted , con- 
fidering the grofe errors which generally prevailed 
in the age in which he livc<l. Chemiflry was not 
yet invented. Since the introdu<$lion of the ideal 
philofophy, men had ceafed to obftrw natUFe; it 
could not therefore he expedled that they (hould 
imitate her operations, and examine her by the teft 
of experiment. In mathematics, Ariftotle appears 
to have been lefs verfed than his predeceffors > 
Pythagoras and Plato; although, in the invention 
of the art of fyllogifm , he difplays a perfeverancc 
of mental energy , which , had it been direded to 
the mathematical fcicnces, might have produced 
the greateft difcoveries. 

logic The fcepticifm of his contemporary Pyrrho, and 

flill more the captious fophiftry of the Eriflics, 
inight naturally engage Ariftotle to examine with 
more attention than his predeceflbrs, the nature of 
truth, and the means of defending it againft the 
attacks of declamation ^nd the fnares of fubtilty. 
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He uildertook, therefore^ the arduous tafk^ of re* o 9 n^ % 
folving all reafoning into its -primary elements, and xu 
of deducing from thence the rules by which every 
conclufion mufl: be connedled with its premifes, in 
order to render it legitimate. This bold defign he 
iiccompliihed ; having ereded, on a fingle axiom, 
a larger fyftem of abftrad truths, all fortified by 
demondration, than were ever invented and per* 
fedled by any other man. The axiom from which 
he fets out, and in which the whole teiontiinates, is, 
that whatever is predicated of a genus , may be 
predicated of every fpecies and individual contained 
under it. But the application of this axiom is for 
the moft part fufficiently obvious , without the rules 
of Ariftode; whofe logic, how fuccefsful foevet 
it might prove againft the fubtilties of ttie Sophifts 
and Eriftia^ contributes litde to the formation of 
the underftandingj and nothing to the judicious 
obfervation of man or nature, on which all ufefiil 
difcoveries mud be founded^ 

From the genetal wreck of literature, in which fl»««««^«*^ 
many of Ariftotle's writings perifbed ", had no- "riii«gJ* 
thing been faved but the works above-mentioned, 
it muft be confeff^^d that the preceptor of Alex- 
ander would not greatly merit the attention of 
pofterity. In bis abftrad or metaphyfical philofo- 
phy, we can only lament vaft efforts mif-fpent, and 
great genius mi&pplied^ But, in his critical and 
moral, and above oil, in his political works, we 
find the fame penetrating and coraprehenfive mind, 

" See the fate of his works cafefully rehitc4 la Bayle*s ^'O" 
tMsary, article Tyranniojw 
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ihc tlkni^c fisbtilt^r of BdafoBio^, aod Vigor i>f onifL 
k(2, difttded to .'ofaieds (Of g^eat importance mii 
^xteafwie milky. The coodkioii of the times ia 
wrhich lie iivod , and tbe o|xpoituaities peculiai^ to 
Jumfetf, cQfiljpired witk the gifes of natuoe, and die 
Jiabits of indufirjr^ to n»fe him 'to that emioence^ 
which was ackoouricdged by ills cooteoipoc^iacs ; 
smd adaaused by ipoHefity:. 

He was bo^d in die tfirft year 4if the tnlnety^iiidi 
.Olyioi^iad , at :S<agira , a proV^nciad cicjr 4sjf Macii- 
sdoiio and edilcated at the court lOf (Peila^ vriiere <hil^ 
Jbther ^as king's phyTiciafi. Iil ibi^ eariy yonth^^ 
iie was ient to Athens, aod f^enaaiiied there twconDy 
jrears an affiduous £ahalaf of JBlato, in n cjty ^hete 
iiteraloire and die fiiie arts were cultmited wiidi 
i3]»eK^pded iuccefs^ and wibere tlie philofopiiiC 
Ipicit^ thoii|e)hx)fte A improperly 4iii:edi;ed , >flburiAe4 
in Jdbe utmdft <vigor. Sdeded by the itiioermnenit 
iot Philip^ 40 guide and oorifii^m ffae {>ri»mifta|g 
difpofitions of his admiced foil, he retimied t# 
his natirvie .country, and oontiouedeig;bt-yeaFsat the 
jB/Iaoedonian >couiit. Wdiatever iienefit aocru^d tii 
Alexander from the inftru<ilians of Ariftotie ,. it U 
cectainichaA^theiatt^r derived g^ceat advamag«s from 
Iftie igratpcade of bis Myai pupil. Of this / fever«ft 
«¥Oofs (hove already .occurred ; and perhapis it may 
be aicrtbed to diemumficence of Alexander, ifbat 
his preceptor was enabled io |<>rm a library **, Ji 
,^ork <^ prodigious expertfe in -that a^, and in 
«*^hieh he could only be fivail^d by the Egyptiafi 



<* Strabo. 
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and Pergamenian kings. Bnt the library of Ayl- o H A 9 
ftotle VTKS coUedied^for ufe, not merely for oftent2l* ats^ 
tion**. 

The laft fourteen years of his life he fpent moftly Huioiit 
at Athens, furrdtinded with every affiftarice which "^"JJ^. 
men*' and books could afford him^ for profecuting ^' 

his philofophical inquiries. The gtery of Alex- ■ 
andet's name, wliich theii filled the world, ehfqred 
tranquillity and refpedt to the 'riian whom hp 
diftinguiihed as hi» friend; but after the j^rematur^ 
death of that illuftrious protetftehr, the invidiouis . 
jealoufy of pricfts and fophifts inflamed the mali^ 
nant and fuperftitious -fury of the Athenian popii^ 
lace ; and the fame bdibiis- paflions Which provfdl 
fatal to the offenfivc** virtue of Socrates, fiercely 
aflailed the fame and metit of AriAotle* To 
avoid the cruelty^ of perfecutron, he fecretly witb* 
drew himfelf to Chafcis-, in Eubcea. This meafore Mnct deatii.' 
was fufficiently juftiffed by a prudent regard to ^^^^^' 
his perfotral fafety;. but left his condu<fl ftould a.c. 321. 
appear Untiianly, 'Whefn contrafted with the firmnefe **"*• ^3* 
"oi Sbcrates in a fimil'ar fituation, ire condefcended 
to applogize for his flight, by faying, that he 
was UQwiiljng, to afford the Athenians a fecpnd 

^* The ^gyptUul iin4 Pcisaw^ian. kiagt n^M^ l^Hi» Xiiktv o£ 
bnokt th^fk of lea^iMng.. Tiuy coiiQderea 3 great' library as ^^*jm^ . . 
tnliuting to ^e &iper%io4ij| mskf^Rctfice of.i'oy^ity. Vid. Cakq.^P'' 
Comment, a. ia Hippocrat. de Nator. Horn. , 

^' AcUlntle probably bad many arflrft^tnis iii bi^ pfajjorophical 
in^viries and compofitions. 'Q$i r^^of^.x^^/ xoff uvt^ air, ^vi*r;« 
$suguv' BiXrtov h\(ru}g awigyug fp^ewv. EtUic. Xicom, L n. c« vH. 

♦* Virtutem incolumem odMui, . . .] ' * 
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e H ir >• <)pportunky "to fin agajnft.philofopfay *'.^* :Hc 

^h» ieems.to have furvived his retreat froih Atheas 

only a few months ; vexation and regret probably 

ihortened his days **. 

Phiiofo. . Notwithftanding the occafional perfecutlons of 

thicaiftfts foceulative men, philofophy had fixed its roots too 

cftablishcd f , . a *i t • i i i 

aiAtbeAf. deeply m Athens « to be extirpated by the tempo- 
jrary phtcnzy of a capricious populace, /theo- 
.phraftus calmly fucceeded Ariflotle in the Petipa- 
:ton , or walk^ of the Lyceum , from whicK place 

Oiytef. <*heir followers retained the name of Peripatetics *^ 

At the lame time, Zeno taqght virtue in the Stoa, 

,or Portico, from which his, difcipjes derived the 

.appellation of Stoics **. Epicurus expls^ined. plea- 

Jure in thofe well-known gardens j which . were 

^diftinguilhed by his name;*\ The foliowers of 

.X)iogenes^ the Cynic, ftill aflembled in the Cyno- 

. farges ^* ; Speufippus and X^npcrates fuoceeded 

.Plato in the Academy **; and even Pyrrho, the 

Elian , the founder of the fceptical fed , who. bad 

iiccompanied Alexander in his eaflern expedition, 

.and ihared the munificence of that prince !*, 

*' *AM«frdc»£iy ^£^#Tn» ^iXoro^iay* iEHan , U iii. c. vi. 

^^ Laert. 1. v. iri Ari(tot. et Attctor. citat. apnd bracker. 
iliftor. Philofoph. voU i. p. 787 1 et feqq. 

*^ The commoif opinion , that the Ml&tfrtrt of Ariftotle ^were 
^1^ tailed Peripatetics , (x th Ttsfi^ocnn , *' tt deiAbolatiiotte • ** 
adopted b^ Cicero aind otbers, is tefeced bj tlve littthors cited by 
]6rucker , w, I. p. 78t. 

♦* Laert. vif. <. 

^^ Cfecro ad Attic. I. ii. e^ift. a«. 

♦• Idem, ibid. 

^' Suidat in Speufipp. Laert. h. iv. c. i , ct feqq.- 

f^ Ctxtvf Empiric FysrlMS Hjtfotyp. L i. «* iii/ 
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became, aftef the death of his benefadlor; a citizen *fc Iff ^i 'i 
of Athene *'. Thus did that iHuftrious city, after .^ Mu . 
the cxtMAi<:)n ef its freedom , and of itsmiKtaty . 
gfory , ftiJf maintain its pre-eminence id Ktcratutd^ ••-' "^ 
phtlofopby , and the fine arts. In the age of Alex- 
ander, Athens , as the feat of learninj^,* affufried 
that precife form, whkh it exadly preferved feveri 
centuries , tiM tlie deftrtrcflive invafiqn of Greece 
»by Alaric, a^d the Goths '^*. For it is worthy of it.i>.i9( 
obfervatiori, that th^ phHbfophers , who, during Otciinei 
this long ifjtei^val , perpetuated tb^ fcveral fedts, ^•■'•••^ 
fubmiflively followed the opinions of their refpec- 
tive mafters. 6d6n after the age' of Alexandelr, 
genius difappfjared ; Ikerature and the ?ths alifte 
degenerated} nd new fedl arofe; few innovation's^ 
.and thofe unfuccefeftil, were attempted^; ittd thtifi 
the period , wirich has been- affigned for the tet- 
tnination of the pfefent work , feems to have 
bounded the prbgrefs of the human mind ; "V^hrthci^, 
according to tte obfcrvation of Lon^inus , bc- 
caufe libefey id the beft nuffe of g^ehiiik , afitl 
fiiigtilarly adapted , by cherifhing Ai einfiilatidri 
and the hopes , to excite the energies ,^ 6f thofcf 
born to true excellence " ; Ofbecatife, in the words 
of a great philofopher-, " theiie is a pitch oT exalta- 
tion, as w€ltas\of depreffioit, to which^hein ariy 
nation has attained , us affairs neccffarily return in 
an oppofite diredion. " _. 

'* Lwrf. fa PjTfboii. 

s» See iJIbtMMi't Hiftory of tliflf RobM Empfrii^ trdt V« c. xx^). 

» Utig^ dt Si>Uim. *<t. ^. . .-. ^ " ■: u i .1; 

Vol. V. • t" 
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ic B yfL P» . In (lead of examining this fpeculative queftion, 

xi. ,'wbich.^H? pworld is perhaps ftill too young to enable 

Tenetiof ^ U3 witb .apcufacy to determine, it will better fuic 

Ml fcti'' the del^gi^ of a hiftorical work , to explain the 

tenets of the different fcboois of philofopby , then 

firft eAablilfaed in Athens ; briefly to relate their 

.various fuccels in the world; and to inquire , with 

becoming modcfly, how far thofe artificial fyftems 

of liappinefs correfpond with the natural dilates of 

unpcrver^ft^d fentiment-, and impartial reafon. 

Aridotle > the founder of the Peripatetic fchod, 

recognifed, like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of 

feet. liuman nature, and plaqed the chief happine& of 

Lilian, not in the agreeableaefs of his paflive fenla- 

tiQns.,,Jbq*.in the proper exercife ** of bis intellec- 

.tuat af}d moral powers. According to Ariftotle, 

the habit of this exercife, direfted by right reafon, 

. condituted the higbeft excellence piF man, in the 

iame manner as the excellence of other animal), 

^s^nd eypji.pf thc^veget^b,le and mineral kiugdomi, 

rcfulted from the perfedion of thofe qualities, by 

which they are refpedively diftinguiihed. Yet, as 

man is a compound being, confiding of mind and 

matter, J t.feemed evident that his well- being muft 

in foaie meafure depend on the condition of bis 

.Jbody^^ and oii the means neceflary to maintain this 

•i^XUt IStoics adopted* on this occ^Hon, both the fentimenis 
and the language of Ariftotle. 'O ,uev 0iXo^9|o? (xXXor^ifcy sngystin 

t^Mv ^gu^tv. M. Anton, vi. 51. '* The vain-gl<>ridiis man placet 
JUf Qwi^ liafpiiur«; ki -tb$:.ViOti«n. of othets ; tha volvitttoiis 
man, in his paflive renfacions s .tl)a -wife maA» iR, ha owrtaQivt 
cxetdojiet *• • - 

T • -V ..-.// 
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inferior part of his nature in itsjonoil pcrfcift ftatc. c H.a J 
Tlie abfence. ,of difeafe. and^intfrmi^y,, ^ud:\)iic^ ^. 
proper conftitution of all our b.odiJjr org^s, are" 
things dcfirable dot only on thw.owaaiic^jiqt; hjatj 
as furnifhing us with the opportunitj^ a^d.lhis. 
means to exert thofe mental energies, J^oip,\y:bi(^> 
our principal fcJicity refiilts. In the famQ ^fpaqner,^ 
the goods of fortune, wealth, friends ^.^nd.ptther, 
external advanjtagesi, are defirable not only, a^ con- 
tributing tOr the fupply of our bodily wants, but 9;?^ 
the inftruments through \yhich a wife man is en-, 
abled to exercife his virtues , and aCcomplilb his. 
purpofes/ Amidft great calamities. '*, An{lo4e« 
required not that perfedl felf-command to ^yhich 
fome philofophers pretended. He alloNycd.,^; 
moderate degree of perturbation , as fuitable tcji J^hi^ 
yreaknefs of human nature^ In the .prefepjb.coiVt^ 
ftitution of things , he thought a certain fcnfibility*, 
of paflion not only excufable,. but neceffaryjj., fined 
referitniedt enabled us to repel injuries **, andgriet 
for paft misfortunes made us vigilant to prcvcnjfr 
^be evils that might otherwife overt^e ps. But 
although this great philofopher acknowledgejl t^ 
influence of fortune in human affairs , aQd'thp:ugbt 
it impolTiblc fgr the firnfieft of men to jen^)n. 
unmoved amidlt the miferies of Priam . ''^. ; Ji^ 

** OvTt yocg gx rrg gvtotsfjLcvtxg mvyi^na'STXi ^xho^s* w* ^tto rotv 
n^c^rav o^rvxuM'OiTi^' » «Xa* v^o' ntyotXuv x*/ 9roXX«y. Ethic. Ni. 

40I1I. f. i. ,C. X. ■ I. ^' 

s« To bear Inralts famely, was tegarded ks highly tiiistf^cllFuIi 
ttBil becominrg only the character of a flkve. ^ TeSf ^fo;riiX«xi^i$ 
f» eevtxi^^i otiiipx'JroiJ^sg* Ethic. Nlconil^jv. s. 
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ofSrnt iiis'tdi^r of Greece. 

['a p. fliajifttakfed , li Wever . that we olitlefves Svetc tlie 

iCt;. prfrici^'af srrchitetajt ot duv cwrt hajppiiiefs. The? 

afttainrtikftr^ tif tlii^ grfcat objeft depetided fair more oil 

6ixt o5;^fl tftbughb add refledlions , which were evef 

afHd itfflfeaKffJr pptfMwth us , ind on the conftitu- 

dfWi 6f dHf tlwii mirtds^ '<^hicK were in (bmic meature 

laBJeKFIb bnt oWii dlredion and control, than on 

cWf" feitWifal^fitfertitin and citcnihttancts, wliich Only 

dlKiaea U^ By kcbidfetit , and ovef which we com- 

tboUlf e'rtjiij^d bilt little pbwef, add foinetimcs 

ritfne. Tfife peffe^Bil df Our vittuc , whieh was? 

Airir^lj^^oiiV o'iVii vferk,^lhbhe fOrtH with JjecliKai* 

Itrf^e'kteidft the ;^16orfi oF iinitterited catamity.- 

tt^hfeii \^e bbf e it with hetdnding patiencje , We Ki 

jfeipW itf btir oWn fottfitl^le; and thi^ In Ward plea* 

f6W ilWaVsaUfc^ted the ttoiart of txterrfil \iro'uhd». 

A!fi\ifteff by tke fnoft tetribli aiftiaibh^^ a wii^ 

liliii ^birfd iibt defSrvi indeed the epitfatt of happj^i 

yet Tieither could he bfe tailed thijiraiile, fince h^ 

Woiilci ftilF difdaiki tb commit iny thing odldti^ o^ 

feSFe. Phflolbphjir^ which plrof^fTed to tcabh us tbji 

aftbf t!i/joyih| Hfe , itiuft chercJForc difregatd fucH 

crrrcuttiftiAncfes as wc ban neither govern nor change^ 

5Bd cbhfiheftfelf to' that part which we can regulate 

iHfcf' cofitrol. It hidft withdra>V our attention 

^dm extdftial bbjefts , and fix ft 6k butfelves ^\ 

'* In ex^laiOrin^ t&e^ Anftotclian philorophy, the learned rea^ 
^ill perceive that I have endeavoured to tranflate , as litertS^ 
to ^<^ifible^ ^feh« eiiefgttic ex|>reifions ofjfis nuthOr. Tht oatltnt 
ti|is been .^aced with eqtnal-- per(>icuity and etegaiiGe by Dr. Adam 
Smitifi / lA tris Account of the Syllems of ancient Philofoph} »' 
annexed to his admired Tbeory of Moral Sentiments. Tht deSpi 
#f my woit'o^ftto 'i<i*t6 irrtXt 'tht tabiVct m6re parUcMarly. 
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To know himfelf , man muft kmyr the jpowffts ft f 4 j 
:with which be is endowed. Of thoCp , f^^ poQi^'^ ^h 
jbme in conDmon with other animals **, 4iid others ^^"^^^^ \ 
in common even with the inanimate parts of na- powenu 
ture '*. In none of thefe, it is evident, can thp 
proper employment oJF man confift , but rather i\i 
juch faculties as , being peculiar to himfelf, cjiftup- 
guifli and ennoble humanity. Thefe charaAeriftic 
excellences . of our fpecies alt refer, either to th)^ 
underftanding , or to the will *' ; the firifl poffeCfes 
reafon eflentially in itfdf , the fecond is capable of 
being combined and affimilated with this divine 
principle. From the two powers ojf the m?d,cr- ^^*^^ 
Handing and the will are I'efpedively derived two ^oraT* 
claffes of virtues , the intcUedual and the moral, virwii 
Sagacity , penetration , intelligence , wisdom , ^e 
virtues of the underdanding ; gej;itleiie(s, temper* 
ance, fortitude, jufiice , are virtues of the heart. 
The former clafs confifts in the proper difpofitioji 
and habit ^* of the inteUedual part of the fpiuU 
the latter, in the proper difpofition and habit of 
the defires and affedions , which being formed 
fubordinate to reafon , and capable of liflening to. 
its didates , then only perform their duty, when,, 
like obedient fubjeds , they cheerfully obferve tfee 
commands of their fovereign^ The intelledluat 

'* The TO ociTSurtMv 9 the powers of fenlation., etc. 
'^ T|ie TO ^pi'JFTixQV , etc. the powers af nutritioa , etc. 
'' I have ventured to vft this word to exprels the to G^nxov. 
•f Ariftetle, the £eat of .the appetites, nffections, att4 palfions. ■ 

ttrmHToi% , «fsroe; hpyofia* Ethic. Nicom. L i. c. vlt. 
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ff A p. yirtues depend chiefly on education and exercifc; 

^U the moral proceed entirely frotp habit , from which 

they derive their name ^\ It is by pradifing 

" tit9iiuu s^c; ^ mortis f mpt. ITie faiqe Mdt not in Englisl)* 
^e words oc^irfi in Qreek , and virtus in Latin , are of very ge» 
^ neral Import, denoting any praift»worthy dirpofition , babft , or 

quality , of body or mind . intclle«tnal or moral. Tbe indetermi* 
Plate a£e of thefe ^ofds bfs oceafioned ftrange confufioif. . flue 
late ini^enious . Mr. Hunief- I" ^is Inquiry into (be Principtet of 
JAothU, whicli* in otbcf refpects, be juilly confiders as the mtft 
Taluable pf his writings enterr into a large deduction, to pror* 
Ibat all virtues are .praifed ao4 reconmeaded as ufeftil or. agree« 
^ble. Tbcfe qualities ei^ftitute , according to fain • tbe proper 
deftnition, tbe very eflfence of virtue ^ an(| all otber diCtinctiont 
are frivolous. To juftify this paradox, he alleges tlie authoritf 
PJT Greek poets and philoR)phers « who apply the tefm virm^ t» 
lH>dily ftrength or addreft, to memory, judgment, (agacity, etc. %s 
yvfti as to |uftice, humanity ». charity. This indeed is true; but tjit 
Greeks diftlnguisbed between t|)e virtues of the body, and thoft 
of tbe mind ; afid tbe mitotal virtues they div'idjed into tbe Intel* 
Uctval and moral. Ariftotle characterizes moral virtue as a vo« 
luntary habit, a|id f^ys, that moral approbation is excited oaly 
|iy the praife-worthy hal^it of fnch affections and actions as origi* 
nate in ourfelves, and depend on no extrinfic canfe. See Arift«t» 
]4agn. Moral. 1. u c. xv. and his commentator > Andronicne 
Rbodtus 9 p. 89|> and the Ethics of Nicomachas throughout. Mr* 
Ilume, therefore, is juflly reproved by Dr. Beattie , fpr (aying, 
** that tbe ancient moraliils made no material diftinction among 
the different fpecies of mental endowments and defects.^ See 
|Inme*s Inquiry, vol. ii. p. 387. 3ut although the ancients, and 
^riltotle in particular, make very material diftinctions bet^ea 
moral and intellectual virtues, yet , in b^s zeal for the good caufe. 
Dr. Beattie appears to me to go too far in afferting, *' that though 
they confidered both the moral and intellectual virtues as nece& 
fary to the formation of a perfect character, and fometimes diC* 
l^ourfed of both in the fame treatife or fyftem, yet they deemed 
the Utter raluable pnly as means to qualify us for the fomur^ OMd 
injignt£cantt or even odious^ when they failed to anfwer this end. ** 
See £ffay on Trutl) , p. 425. firft of 4II, accprdi^g tq the Qrfek 
fnoralifts» it U impoiBble eyer to treat of the moral virtues as dif* 
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jaftice, that we become juft ; by pradlifing tern- c H i f« 
perance , that we become temperate ; by pradifmg 
courage , that we become courageous. Hence the 
wonderful power of legiflation , and early inftitu- 
tion , by which the Cretans , the Spartans , and 
fome odher nations , were honorably diftinguiOied 
among the reft of mankind ; and by which fuch 
Rates as fhall wifely imitate their example, may 
ftill reach the fame elevation of charadler, and (till 
acquire the fame renown : " For it is not a matter 
of little moment , how we are accuftomed in 
youth; much depends on that, or rather all." 
- The moral virtues, it is evident, are not im- 
planted by nature ; for that which is eftablifiied by 
nature , cannot be eflentially changed by cuftom. 
Heavy bodies, which, by the llw of nature, det 
cend , cannot be habituated to mount upwards ; 
nor can fire , which naturally afcends , be taught 
by habit to move in a contrary diredion. I'he 
fame holds concerning all the other laws by which 
nature governs her works. Our fenfes, and other 
natural gifts, have the pofwcr of performing their 
feveral fundions , before they exert it ; and they 
retain this power, although we fhould allow them 
to remain inadive. But virtue, like all pradical 
arts, can be acquired and prcfcrved by pradice 



Mortlvifw 
tae flcitMr 
■atunlBOf 
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tinct from the intellectoal » finee the former could aot exift witb« 
out a mixture of reafon or intellect. Ethic Ktzoro. pafBm ; and 
particularly , L Hi* c it. Secondly , The intellectual virtoft 
were fb Ujc Arum being eftcemed only as means to qoalify us foff 
the moral, that Ari^otle confiders the excrci(e of the formn^ 
toully independent of the latter, as conftitnting onr higheft f^ 
fection and happincis. Ethic. Nieon. 1. z. c. ¥ii. 

T4 
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Ur k Ph o»ly. It is neither natural , nor contruy to lit*' 

m^f ture. We are born capable to attain it, but the 

invaluable attainment muft be made and perfedied 

by hab(it; Yet the greater part of thofe who afpire 

to this inefiifnabie prize, have recourfe to vaia 

^peculations , flattering tbemfelves that this k 

. philofophy^ Their cooduA refembies that of a 

patient^ who (bouM carefully liften to his phy^ 

fician , but do nothing which he prefcribed. By 

fuch medicine it is not poflible to cure the di£^ 

orders of the body , nor by fuch philolbphy « thofe 

of the mind. 

hertb .. .Virtue J,, as. a matter of pradice, cannot be re« 

^''^ ' duced to metaphyfical prccifion. It is to be ob- 

ferved, however, that all the virtues depend on 

^e propriety oi Ae afFcdions from which they 

^rife^ and that this propriety confifts in a ceitaia 
point or centre; from which the deviations may 
be innumerable. The vipes ; therefore , many of 
which are without names , are far more iiumeraus 
than the virtues. In general , virtue may be con* 
ceived to lie in a mean betwixt the extremes of 
too much and too little; and this health of the 
inind refenibles bodily health and ftrength , which 
are deftroyed by cxcefs or defeft of nourifbment 
and exercife. Thus , to fear every thing is cowardly ; 
tp fear nothing is audacious ; courage requires tha( 
we (hould fear only fuch objeds as are truly for? 
midable, and only in that degree in which they 
ought to be feared. In the fame manner, he who 
\s too much afifeded by objeds pf pleafure , and 
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feke^ every opportunity to enjoy them ^ is ctUed c'H^ M'T% 
intemperate ; he who is too little affnSted by fuch XM^ 
objeds, and refufes every op}X)nonity to enjoy 
them, may be called infeofifale. Temperancf 
teacfats us to purfl^e only fuch pleaAires as we oughfi^ ^ 
fit proper tiroes » in proper places, and on prop^^ 
occafions. According to the fame view crfthing*7 
generofity lies in the middle between avarice zfii 
profufion ; modefly , between pride and diffidencei 
mildnefs, between irafcibility and foftnefej raagnipi 
fioence , between oftentation and parfimony ; poi- 
puiarity , between forbidding difdain and officious 
adulation; in a word, every virtue confifts in a 
mean 5 equally remote from two vicious ex^ 
tremes **. 

Gonfidercd as the quality of an adion, virtM Howie 
cwnfifts in the propriety of that affe<f|ion from "*"*'**, 
which the adion proceeds; wh^n the affedion i$ 
neither too ilrong nor too weak, but has precifely 
that degree of ftrength, which right reafon teaches 
us to approve. As the quality of an adion , virtue 
confrfts, therefore, in mediocrity; but as the 
quality of a perfon , it confifts in the habit of thi$ 
mediocrity , fince , in judging perfons and cba« 
raders, we regard not particular ads and feelings^ 
but fuch ads and feelings as are frequent and 
habitual. We may perform many virtuous adions, 
withput being virtuous men. The mod worthk£| 
of human kind fpmetimes indulge the proM 
penfity to pity and humanity. But whoever 
ads right, merely from feelings >vill alfo, frofll , 

'« Stbic. Nicom. L ii. c i. et feqsL* ' 
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HA K feeling, more frequently ad wrong. The fentT^ 
xu ments of nature, which prompt us to take care of 
0ur children, to relieve objeds in diftrefs , and U> 
perform many important duties of morality, like^ 
wife prompt us to gratify the vileft and moft brutal 
m^ot our paflions. Befides this, there are many, 
and thofe the moft important virtues, the exercife' 
of which is not at firft attended with pleafure. To 
fupport labor, to endure pain, to encounter dif-' 
ficulties and dangers, which wifdom and fortitude, 
on many occafions , require , are not obvioufly re- 
' commended by any natural defire ; nor is the praci 
tice of fuch duties immediately agreeable. It is 
fiill lefs agreeable , in the firfl inftance , to curb and 
reftrain our natural appetites for pleafure , which is' 
the proper office of temperance ; nor can that 
vigilant circumfpedtion , and ever watchful atten- 
tion to the moll remote confequences of our ac- 
tions , which is effential to the virtue of prudence, 
be acquired without trouble and care, without many 
painful efforts and many difficult druggies. Yec 
it is the nature of all thofe virtues, as well as of 
the hardeft leflbns of judice , patriotifm , and friend* 
ihip, to become, through habit , agreeable; and 
the only fure ted that we have acquired them , is, 
that they are pradifed with pleafure. With good 
rcafon, therefore, Plato defines education to be the 
art of teaching men to rejoice and grieve as they 
ought; for though there be three ends ultimately- 
agreeable, the pleafant, the honorable, and ufie- 
iul ; yet hoqor and utility are like wife purfued as * 
pleafures **. 

'< Ethic. Nieom. 1. ¥li. e. zi. et (k%q* 
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The mpll cxtcnfivc part of virtue is employed « 
therefore , iri regulating our defire of pleafure , and 
averfion to pain. It is alfo the* mofl difficult ; for, 
as Heraclitus obferves , it is harder to combat plea- 
fure than anger. The irafcible paffions are always 
moved by fome appearance of reafon ; and , in 
their moft furious excefles , dill affed fome defer- 
cnce for their fovercign. They often , indeed , 
millake his intentions; and, like hafty fervants^ 
fly into adion , without waiting his laft orders. But 
pleafure pafEvely obeys feniation , without regard- 
ing reafon at all. The mifchief is the more dan- 
gerous, being produced by the firft objed of na- 
tural defure; for the love of pleafure is implanted 
in our frame ; the germ expands with our nature; 
^d unlels counteraded in due time , becomes en- 
grained in our conftitution , every part of which it 
impregnates and ftains. Habit alone can counter- 
ad thofe dangerous propenfities of nature. Ha- 
bit can enable us to rejed difbonorable or hurtful 
pleafures, to prefer honorable or ufefiil pains; for, 
as the poet Euenus fays, *^ there is a long-con- 
tinued exercife of attention , which finally becomes 
nature '\ " 

The moral virtues cannot, according to Ariftode, 
fubfift without fome mixture of the intelledual; 

** Euenot was an elegiae poet of Paros, of .whom few frag* 
menu remain. The verfes translated in the tezt are , 
^muu 'froXuxfSfiov /4,OaTHf e/uvcu ^t)iS , KUt in 

This it better cipreffed by another Greelt proverb: *E^tf Sm 
«f#7o», fl^ fc avTtv i avmiuu ^oinri i. . Pint. MqrmU p, 60^ 
'* Cbuft the bcft Ufe, and evftom will reader it agreeable.*'. 
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c.H. A P. but the latter may fubfift alone and independeal; 
amd according to both Ariftode and Plato » the 
pored and mod permanent felicity of which maa 
is fufceptible , refults from the exercife of bis nu 
tional powers upon fubjeds of abftrad fpeculatira. 
The lai)ors of the ftatelman or general, the exer* 
tions of the legiflator or patriot , all refer to Ibroe 
end or purpofe , the attainment of which may he 
prevented by fortune , or fruftrated by the weakr 
nefs or wickedneis of man. The pradtice dl 
juftice , generofity , temperance , and ^rtiuide , re- 
quires many conditions , and fuppofes a variety of 
fituations , which it is not always in QUf pow/er to 
command. The juft or generous ^nan puift have 
objeds to whom he may diAribute his juftice f^ ge- 
xierofity^ he muft pofTels the means by which to 
exercife thofe virtues , which aU participate of frail 
inorulity; fmc6, thou^ direded by prudence, 
they are impelled by paflloq , ^nd xieip}t frpm the 
exigences of our prefent corporeal fiate. But Afi 
energies of conte9[)piative wifiiom aire pure and 
Ample, like the intelledual fource from which th^ 
fpring. Not fubfervient to remote purpoles, or 
contingent ends, they are ioimediately agjreea]b)6 
on their own account; 4ind , on tvtry fide, round 
and complete in tbemfelves. If the proper esGcr- 
cife of every member or faculty enlivens the fenfc 
of our exiftence, and thereby yields us a perception 
ofpleafure, how wonderfully delightful muft be 
the exercife of the intelled, which readers us 
(cnfible of the divine principle within us I To live 
^cordin^ to nature , is to live according to tl^ 
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ixobleft part of our nature, which , doubtlefs , is the 
mind. To live thus» is ihe life of a god; for, 
human as we are , we ought not , according to the 
Vulgar exhortation , to regard only human things ; 
But. though mortal , ftrive to put on immortali^ 
fy '; aflured that, as the mind chiefly forms the 
])aan , be who irioft cultivates his mind » is thebeft 
difpofed in himlelf , and the moll agreeable taiii^ 
jods ". 

Such is the philofophy of Arillotle , lofty fome* 
times, and ithpofing, but in general, lefs ered and 
independent than that of Socrates and Plato , who 
preceded him ; le(s protid and boaftful than thdt of 
the Stoics, or even the Epicureans ,^ by prhom he 
was followed ; and on the whole , perhaps , as un« 
eicceptionable as that of any roOralifi aticient or 
modem. 

It is comoionly bbferved 9 that Ariftdtle attainecf 
4ie lame authority over the opinions of inen, which 
bis ptipil Atexahdet acquired over theit perfbns. 
£ut the empire of Alexander was eftabliibed in his 
dwh iifeclme, add periibed with faimfelf. That of 
Ariftbtle did not commence till more than a thou- 
land years after his deceafe, and continued feverat 
centuries. Thie Periplatetic fchool fubdfted, Jm 
deed, without interruption, at Athens ^ , bui the 
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mran tit hyrra tqv ^tjrrw' eOjJ tO' oVfl? tfitxircct wjraSxfotTtJluf , 
scffi iTeen» ^ona xaru ro xgoin^ef tu9 o Ut/r^ Ethic. J^om* 
I. I. c viL 

^' *0 it xoTMf^ tttfyai xtu 9imv4^TsiMw,9Mite ittnuHMifK ^i^^f 
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» A Fv ftnd, in proportion as tlieir principles receded fnm 
M^ trutFi and nature, and flattered that bditious vanity 
incident to the human heart , they were difkifei 
with greater rapidity, more zealoufly embraced, 
ind more obftinatcly defended **. 
thfAoli Iri e^^aminirig by what ffibw' of reafori, iwea 
^Uo(^ Vrhofe wifdbm Was fevered by Hheir eofRemp*. 
jratri^s, coold arrive at fuch exei^brdinary eoo*. 
Clnlrorls , the dignity of wVlwft demands- the 
precedence for Zeho. That phitofopheF a|l- 
teded , with great accuracy , to examine the n* 
tural propeiifitics of the hiimaln race; to obferve 
the various changes which they i*jfhiferv^ttt m ibeir 
progrefs frort* infancy to raai*ibood j to Conteai^tate 
the efFcdiis produced by external caufes on m^f ^ 
tertiai frame; and, by cbnipWtt'ifig man with iftfdi'ior 
itaimalsv to difplay the illuftrlOftrt prerogatives which 
Be enjoryed, and the high deffination which eatiM 
iiad aHigncd hiito. Sidfprefervdti6n, he obfervec^. 
tras tJie tttiiverfel and primary defire of all aiiiilialK 
In man, this defite refpedle^ bis body, Ktti all ks 
different members^ his mind , and all its differecic 
iactikics; and prdrnpted hlttk to maintain the wlfofo 
j^bric of his con!)piex exiftence ifi tb€ ihoft perfe^ 
tondidon of \^hich it] is capable. Nafeui^ hrad 
generally attached i pleaftrre to the me^ns neceft 
faty for this ptirpofe; but that we defn^ ples^fmrt 
for the fak^ of prefer vatibn, not prefervation lot 
the fake of pteafure , he thought evident freift tb€ 
firii motions and effons of all animals, tending' to 

7' Xacrfib if Zcnoii. et EQiOiur. CScero de Finibus« t. i, n,^. 

|)rcvent 
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prevent diflblution^ and preceding any -diftind ]^o* c ii A P. 
tions of pain or pleafiire *. , . xl.^ 

Although, in the order of time, ifnari pefhafiJ- ^^^^ > 
firft felt the ptopenfities requifite to the fafety ot . . : 
his bodily frame, yet, at a very early period 1 
he fhowed himfelf endowed- with defires of a diif* 
ferent ^ and more exalted kind. Not to mpritiorl 
the obfcure intimations of his love of truth and • 
knowledge during his infant ftate^ in which he ap» 
plied his fenles with great adlivity to the cxaniini- 
tion of the objeds presented to him, he natutall^ 
learned the ufe of words to exprefs thefe objeds \ 
as well as the notions of his own mind concern* 
Ing them ; and had no fooner made tlii$ Importanfc 
acquifition^ than he teftified an ^deiit cutiofity td 
extend his knowledge, and to enlarge his acquaint* 
anCe with the nature, tii£ caufe^ j Ind dependences 
of the various claffes of beings which he beheld 
around him* From this love and approbatioii bjf 
what is true and fincefe , father than of the c6,n* 
trary, which he felt to be congenial to his b\Va 
iiature, he readily believed whatever thofe perfons, 
with whom he coriverfed, thought ^proper to Com* 
municate to him; a principle Which, though. thfe 
fource of innumerable errors <ind prejudices , 
ferved, however^ as the only fbundatlbn on which 
his future improvements could be built* 

7* The i)nnciple9 of the ftoi(;at ^hilolbj^hy afe ek^laiiied It 
Cictro de Finibus, the Works of £pic<^tui^ AVtjaii « Simpliciuli 
and Seneca, tn treating of the practical auti«f bf moAility» 
Cicero, in hit Oi&eesi chiefly follotwa tf^^rPMtctplet of the fioln* 

Vol. V. V 
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c If A P. In examining the nature and relations of otlie^ 
XL. things , he gradually became fenfible of his own. 
His affedions, he felt, carried him beyond his 
own perfon , and he derived happinefs from the 
happinefs of others , although h0 received from it 
no advantage but the plcafure of beholding it 
^he fcntiments of juftice , gratitude, and bene- 
Volence, he felt to be agreeable to his nature, tb 
be proper and laudable; the contrary fentiments, 
to be difagreeable to his nature, to be improper 
and odious. His own good, therefore, was thus 
J)ointed out to him , by the original frame of bis 
fentiments, to be intimately conneded with the 
ffood of his family, his friends, his country , and 
the great fociety of mankind, of which he made 
part. Enlarging his views ftill farther, he per- 
.ceived, that every fpecies is relative to the element 
in which it lives ; thus fifhes have fins for the 
water, birds have wings for the air; and that many 
of thefe fpecies are mutually connedled with , and 
reciprocally fubfervient to, each other, while ali of 
them effentially enter into the great plan of nature, 
and complete the harmony and perfection of that 
univerfal fyftem, to the ftability of which the order 
of particular parts, or what, in each fpecies, and 
in each individual , is called private good , «q\](1 
neceffarily be fubordinate. Confideritig the nar** 
townefs of human capacity, it is not wonderful 
that many of the connexions and dependences of 
this univerfal fyftem fliould efcape our obfervation. 
But if we confine our view to thofe objeds of 
which we have the cleareft apprehenfion , we (ball 
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find that they all depend on each qthcr, and are c M a r 
united in one fcheme or conftitution of things. XL. 
The individuals of the human race were doubtlefs 
formed, not for themfelves alone. In the different 
fexes, the external organization, and ftill more the 
inward frame, the correfpondence of parts, and 
ftill more the fympathy of fentiments, indicate the 
male and female mutually deftined for each other. 
The naked helplelfnefs of infancy requires the ten? 
der cares of a parent. The decrepitude of age 
loudly demands the kind returns of filial grati- 
tude. In early ages of the world , men , without 
uniting in fmall communities , mud have fallen a 
prey to the favages of the dcfert; and, with the 
growth of thefe communities , focial affedion na- 
turally makes progrefs; fmce, with the advance- 
ment of arts and civility, the bands which unite 
us to our country are continually multiplied and 
ftrengthcned. 

In thus contemplating the relations in. which h^ ruIm of 
ftands , man becomes fenfible of the duties re- <*"7 *»»««•< 
quired of him. The voice of nature teaches him 
(for this is her univerfal law) that the greater good 
is to be preferred to the leffer, and t;he good ,of 
the many to that of the few. In applying this 
rule to all the claffes of objeds fubmitted to our 
choice , we live confiftently with nature. Thf 
goods of the mind, therefore, rouft be prefer^r^d 
to thofe of the body ; and what is called private 
intereft muft yield to that of the public. J£ven in 
objedls of the fame clafe , the general law muft be 
^bfcrvcd. We muft prefer and rejcd, according 
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H A^9* to the rules of right rcafon , not according to 
xUf caprice and fancy. In the primary objedls of 
defire refpedting the body, health is to be preferred 
to ftrcngth , and ftreno^th to agility ; and in the 
fecondary objeds refpedling this part of our na-» 
lure, OT thofe which may be employed as inftru- 
hients to procure bodily pleafures, and ward ofiF 
bodily pains, fiich as wealth, power, the good 
opinion of thoTe with whom we Hve, and inniinrie- 
fable other circumftances of a fimilar kind , -wc 
ttiuft uniformly regulate our condud by the fame 
great principles of preference and rejedion '*. In 
thus appreciating the objeds of defire , and when 
all cannot be obtained , in preferring the moft 
valuable and honorable; in thus appreciating the 
objeds of averfion, and when all cannot be avoided, 
in rejeding the moft hurtful and odious, confift 
that order an<l harrftoily, that juft balance of affec- 
tion , and perfed propriety of condud, tvhich et 
fentially ' cbntains in it whatever is meritorious, 
' '/^ .laudable, and happy. It is concerning the primary 

objeds of defife; indeed, and the mfeans neceffary 
to attain them , that this propriety of fentiment 
and adion is exercifed; but as thofe to whom vrc 
are recommended ate often more valued by us, 
than thofe by whom we were made known to 
them , fo the duties of wifdom and virtue , to 
\yhich We have been, as it were, recommended by 

^' Ttie teclinical terihc of the ftoical philorophy^ like all ttnat 
of art, found awkward in lauguages in which .tliey wei^ B9t 
.originally ju vented » nothing can be more natural than the Grctk 
%xpreflU]is« optyw$su and gxM>Ju!vl ' ' - • 
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the original propenfities of our nature, are fair c H. A' i 
more eftiniable in themfelves, than all the external XL^ 
advantages which they are fitted to procure. 
When our lives are harmonized to virtue , when 
we perceive the agreement of our thoughts and 
adtions to propriety and decorum , the beauty of 
this concorJ ftrikes us as infinitely more defirabfe 
than all the ends which it has a tendence to pro- 
mote; this concord itfclf becomes the great, or 
rather the fole, end of all our purfuits; compared 
with which, health and ficknefs, riches and poverty, 
pain and pleafure, are finally confidered as ob- 
jeds of little moment, and altogether incapable of 
Ihaking the (lability of our happinefs. 

It is in vain that men feek felicity in thofe ob- Thtpiwu 
jeds which depend not on themfelves; which, even ' ^."".^ * 
while they pofTeCs, they fear to lofe; and which them, 
fortune can either give or take away '*. The feel- 
ings of our own minds, which are ever and inti- 
mately prefent to us, muft always afford the prin- 
cipal fource of our happinefs or mifery. To a ' 
wife man, therefore, every condition of external 
circumftances, and every fituation in life, muft be 
alike indifferent, fince there is none wherein he caa 
be placed, in which he may not perform his duty, 
and render himfelf an" objed of approbation and ^ 

applaufe to all rational nature. To feel in our own 
minds the teftimony of the whole univerfe in our 
favor , and to be fenfible , that whatever may be 

74 Kou Tot UX9 eO* jf/Aiir t^i ^v€u ikivkfott ooui!kuTet^ ecirccftiuL^oit^ot* 
relit ax ^O' ifMiy» ff^cyjr, inXoip mOsvrttj tOsMrf^u £f ietct £•• 
ehir. c. ii. - 

V3 
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HAP. the confequences of our condud , it has been go^ 
XL. verned by the great rules which the Divinity prc- 
fcribcs, affords a degree of inward fatisfaiflion, to 
which the greateft outward profperity can add no* 
thing worthy of calculation ; for as a fmgle drop 
of water is loft in the broad cxpanf^ of the ^gean, 
as a fingle ftep is difregarded in the inunenfe 
diftance to India, as the light of a taper is eclipfed 
by the meridian fun '*, fo the external conveni* 
cnces of life , and the advantages pertaining to the 
body, are overwhelmed, obfcured, and loft, in 
the tranfcendent excellence and incomparable 
fplendor of virtue. 

'brdtude. Thofe dangers which appear moft formidable, 
and thofe calamities which appear moft dreadful to 
the vulgar , cannot intimidate or dejed the man, 
who has fortitude to defpife the one, and conftancy 
to bear the other. The lage delights in thofe clouds 
of adverfity, through which his virtue beams forth 
with peculiar luftre; and rejoices in the kind cruel* 
. ties of Fortune, which fubjed him to difficult and 
glorious combats. Senfible of his own powers « 
he is happy to meafure them againft a vigorous 
antagonift. The vidory is not liable to con tin- 
gences , but depends on himfelf alone; a con- 
fideration fufficient to fupport him againft the num-» 
ber and ftrcngth of his enemies ". When the firm 
probity of Regulus fubmitted his peri(bable body 
to be buried and lacerated by the Carthaginians^ 

'< The iUuftcatioiu fiveii by Cic. dt Fia. 
fS*! fjTi 99t Tn»n99th £uclur. c. uir. 
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he well knew that thofc revengeful Rarhariani c H A 1 
could not torture his fortitude , his patriotilhi , XL. 
his magnanimity. His mind , guarded by fuch 
an affemblage and attendance of virtues , bade 
defiance to every aflault. The mind of Regulus 
flill triumphed ; and amidft the painful difcerption 
of his frail members , he maintained and fortified 
the integrity of that part of his nature which 
properly conftitutes the man, and in which alone 
^ny permanent happinefs or mifery can relide. 

From the enthufiafm naturally infpired by the R«fi«B% 
beautiful and auguft forms of benevolence and ^^ 
magnanimity , the (loics again returned to the 
fpeculations of abftradt philofophy. In every ar^ 
rangement or combination of objeds , which caii 
be called a, conftitution or fyftem, the good of each 
part , they obferved » muft be relative and fub-. 
ordinate to that of the whole. To illuftrate in th6 
conftitution moft familiar to us, the body of naan^ 
the good of each limb and member, confidered as 
fomething feparate and independent, confiftexj ii> 
preferving its natural ftate, and in never being fub- 
Jedled to any fatigue or hardlhip, to any pain pt 
uneafmefs. But confidered as the part of a fyftem, 
in the good of which its own is neceffarily included, 
tliis limb or men^ber nxuft often fubinit to great 
inconveniences. For the fake of the whole body ^ 
the foot n^uft often trample in the dirt,, muft often 
.tread upon thorns , and fometimes be burned , or 
lacerated , or even cut off, when fuch operationa 
are rcquilite for the fafety of the whole fyftenv lit 
refufmg to eoinply, the foot ceafes. to bc^a foot^ 

V4 
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C H 4^ f % in the fame manner Jo yau ceafc to be a man , in 
iip ihriuking from the hardeft duties required by the 
iateireft: of fociety. But that fociety itfelf, as well 
as every aiember which it contains, are parts of a 
larger fyfteiu, that h|rmonious whole, whofe ad* 
jnirable order and beauty evince the fuperintend* 
cncy of infinite wifdom and goodnefs. Under fuch 
government, no abfolute evil can exill; and what 
appears wrong refpeding particular parts, muft 
peceflarily be right refpeding the whole. A wife 
iman will therefore be alike fatisfied with every 
Situation in which he may be placed ; deeply con- 
vinced , that were he acquainted with the whole 
connexions and dependences of events, thatfitua- 
tion would , even to himfelf , appear the moft 
proper , that could poflibly be afligned him. He 
ufes , indeed , fuch means as prudence diredts , to 
avert calamity ; but when that is his lot, he cheer- 
fully fubmits to the wife difpenfation of Pro- 
vidence. The eftatliflied order of the univerfe, 
he knows, is not to be changed by the prayers of 
jnen. When he prays to the Gods , it is not with 
a view to alter their wife intentions concerning him: 
he prays that they would fhow him the hardeft 
trials with which he muft contend, and the fevereft 
circuriiftances iq which he ipuft be placed : that by 
voluntarily accepting thofe trials, and voluntarily 
embracing thofe circumftances , he may prove his 
confidence in their goodnefs, and his perfeft re- 
fignfttion to their fovereign will ''. 

'O^^i 'XQft v.un Ufju iixuretyfisvo^t 
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If our own unmerited misfortunes ought never c H A P. 
to occafion us any uneafinefs, fo neither ought -we xt. 
to be affeded by thofe of our relations, our friends. Command 
or our country. When calamity threatens con- paf&oas. 
nexions fo dear to us , we muft exert ourfelves 
ftrenuoufly in their behalf; but (hould our well- 
meant endeavours be fruftrated by circumftances 
not liable to our control , it would be highly ua- 
graceful and improper to have recourfe to unmanly 
lamentations. The fame law of propriety which 
prompts our adive exertions to the good of others, 
reftrains our paflive feelings at fight of their 
c^ftrefs: the former alone can be ufeful to them; 
the latter would be both hurtful and diihonorable 
to ourfelves, 

■ The ftoical philofophy impofed therefore an ab- 
folutefilence on the foft voice of pity ^*, as well as 
on the boifterous diflbnance of anger , and on all 
paflions in general which were regarded as pertur- 
bations and difeafes of the mind , that a wife maa 
ought not merely to appeafe, but utterly to eradi- 
cate. As they fuppofed their imaginary fagc capa- 
ble of attaining this perfec^on , they inferred that 
all duties were alike eafy to him. His adions were 

The rodba it fabJoiBed, 

Eocf at itn t6sXttf ttx Mw hhifvtu 
**• We ought to be willing to obey the Godtt fince we muft obey 
them , whether we are williog or not '* 

7' Epictetut* however , allows the sppeaivnce of fympatby 
with objects in diftrefi, bat ftemly forbids the reality. M£%^< fttv 
ru Tioya At>f txftt avpLWtfi(^Sffixi uvt^ (yiz. the perfon aj&icttd) 

Epictet. Enchir. e. xziL 
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continually regulated by propriety, and all of them 
therefore equally laudable, whereas tbofe of a 
fool , or one who fubftituted paflion and caprice in 
the (lead of rcafon and principle , were all equally 
blameable. This dodlrine, which fo nearly re- 
fcmbles that of many Chriftian divines, " that the 
greateft virtues of the heathens were but fplendidi 
vices , " is th€ fource to which all the other para- 
doxes of the ftoics may be traced. Both thcfc 
Chriftians and the floics confidered good or bad 
adlions as relative only to thecaufe which produces 
them, the affedion or charafter from which they- 
proceed , not to the confequences which flow froru 
them , the good or bad effeds which they tend ta 
promote Thefe confequences and effeds, it w^s 
obferved by the ftoics, depended tiot'on ourfelves. 
With regard to us, therefore, they wei^e altogether 
indifferent; and as fuch, could not poflibly conftii. 
tutc any part of merit or demerit ^ or become the 
proper objeds of praife or cenfure. 

The ignorant vulgar indeed , and as foch the 
ftoics confidered all thofe who were unacquainted 
with their philofophy , allowed fuch contingent cir*. 
curaftances to influence the appreciation of ac- 
tians and charaders ; and thence the extraordinary 
coafufion introduced into religion and morality. 
Of two men, equally vicious , the one maybe con- 
demned to obfcurity , and bereft of opportunity to 
exert his wickednefs; the other may be raifed ta 
power, which he abufes , or intruAed with a fceptre , 
which becomes an iron rod in his hands. To tKe 
tulH of mankind, the fecond appeai:s a greater 
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monftcr than the firft. To the philofopher, they c tf 4 F. 
appear equally criminal; but the firft is a ftorm xii. 
which fpends its rage in vacuity; the fecond a 
cloud , not more tempeftuous , that deftroys the fair 
objeds accidentally expofed to it^ violence* In 
the fame manner two men may be equally meri* 
torious , although the one , from the unfavorable 
circumftarices in which he is placed, may referable 
a clear ftream rolling through a loneforae folitude, 
while the other, more advantageoufly fituatcd with 
refpe<a to external objeds , may refemble a beauti^ 
ful river flowing through a populous valley , - fupp 
plying the wants of man and other animals, an4 
diffufing abundance and pleafure through the ^ad* 
joining country , which it fertilizes and adorns. 

The injudicious eftimation of virtues and vices f eorreafd 
by the eflfeds which they tend to {H-oduce , is the ^}^^ 
fource of that extravagant admiration on the one 
hand, and that exceflfive feverity on the other, 
which univerfally charaderize the judgments of the 
vulgar. But a wife man, who examines the firft 
principles of adion in the human heart , will neither 
be dazzled by the fplendor of heroes and patriots, 
jior provoked to undue revenge againft illuftrious 
criminals'*. The civil magiftrate , who is in- 
trufted with the intereft of fociety, and who has 
that intereft always in view , muft chiefly regard 
external adions , and confider them as fufficient in- 
dications of the inward affedions and charader. 
It is his bufmefs to regulate the Jives,, not to purify 

'* Xnuux ^pouoftlorroi* ais^rx 4^tyti9 alsitet fvouvei, etc. Eiichir. 
«. Ixxiu 
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Bit i p. the hearts, of men. But we may be affured that 
aLv He , Avho can penetrate de^er than an earthly 
judge, governs the moral world by more refined 
principles, and difpenfes rewards and punifhments 
according to a more accurate ftandard **. To 
avert his anger, fuperftitibn tells us to repair the 
bad confequefices of our mifcondud ; and , as this 
is often impradlicable, therefore commands an im- 
poffibility : to regain his approbation, ffhd that of 
cur own breafts, philofophy exhorts us to fix our 
chief attention , not on effeds , which are tranfitory , 
biit on the caufe , which is permanent ; to be lefs 
anxious about wiping off the ftain of particular 
fins, than folicitous to ftop the fource from which 
they all flow. When we have accomplifhed this 
' great purpofe, we have reached the perfedlon of 
bur nature. For the Deity, who has enjoined 
virtue as our duty, has placed our happinefs in 
virtue. In performing the talk afligned us , we 
neceffarily attain our reward", 
yhiiofo- Siich is the philofophy of the ftoics , which 

phyof befide containing feveral contradidions which all 
picurus. ^^^ fubtilty of the fed. was unable to reconcile, 
evidently fuppofes a degree of perfedion fat be- 
yond the weaknefs of humanity. The fyftem of 
Epicurus is not lefs artificial dn its texture, and, 
though humbler in its origin, is equally magni- 
ficent in its conclufions ". Like the lowly plants 



' '® Epictet. Enchir. c. xxxviii. 

** Quod fi ita eft, ut neque quirquam , nifi bosns vir, et 
omnts boni beati fint ; quid philoropbll magit colendum » aut 
quid eft virtute divinius. Cicero dt Fin. 1. iii. ad fin. 

** Diogeo. Laert. in Ariftip. tt Epicur. 
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-which, at firft feebly emerging from the ground, c. H A. Fr 
gradually rifes to a {lately tree towering to the flcy j XU 
the philofophy of Epicurus , at firft reftriding the 
primary objeds of natural defire and averfion to 
bodily pleafure and pain , by degrees expands itfelf . 
into the faireft forms of virtue , and enforces the 
fevereft leflbns of duty. That pleafure and pain 
are the univerfal objeds of defire and averfion is 
a truth, he obferved , powerfully attefted by the 
confenting voice of all animated nature. Not 
only men, but children , and even brute animals, 
could they emit articulate founds , ■ would declare 
■and cry out , that pleafure is the fovereign good^ 
and pain the greateft evil '\ That they are, not 
only the greateft and moft univerfal, but thtfok 
ultimate objeds of defire and avcrfibn, Epicurus 
endeavoured to prove by analyzing our paffions, 
and adions, and virtues, all of which, he pre- 
tended, had, in the laft inftance , nothing farther 
in view than to procure bodily pleafure , and avoid ^ 
bodily pain. If we defire power and wealth, it is 
becaufe power and wealth furnifli us with inniimii- 
rable means of enjoyment.- Senfible that the good- 
will of thefociety in which we live, is neccITary to 
our f^curity, we iftrive afliduoufly to acquire it^ 
cultivate friendfhip , ' exercife benevolence , anil 
pradifc with diligence and alacrity all thofe foci^l 
virtues efTential to the public fefety, in which our 
own is^ include^. When it is neceflary to rejedsa 
prefent pleafure^ j in i order to. attain, a greater ifi. 
future , temperabce muft moderate the eagerdcDs of 

' *■ •» CUero '4i liniittf V I 5. i: Ix. et>2Bmw '^^ 
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CHI F» defire; and vrlien it is ncccflary to encounter a 
XL^ prefent pain , in order to avoid a greater in future, 
fortitude mud control the didates of pufiJIani- 
mity. Juftice teaches us to abftain from injuring 
4dtbers, as the only condition on which we can 
efcape being injured by them. And prudence, 
vrbich , according vo Epicurus is the queen of all 
the virtues ^ and to wbicli juftice , temperance , and 
fortitude are barely handmaids and attendants , in« 
variably points out to us, and enforces , thatcourfe 
of adlion whith is moft conducive to our private 
comfort and happinels. This courfe of adion is 
acknowledged by all moralids to confid in the 
ipradlice of virtue; fo that virtue, according to Epi- 
xurus, is the only true wifdom, and vice the moft 
fliort-fightcd levity and folly. 
Aifanaif. . To illuftrate this dodrine, he obferved , that 
fore Mid** ^^"g** ^1' ^^ modifications of hope and fear ulti- 
pain. mately refer to the fenfations of bodily pleafure or 

pain , yet the pleafures and pains of the mind are 
infinitely more important than their originals. The 
body can only feel the fenfation of the prefent 
tnoment, which can never be of great importance ; 
"Whereas the mind recoUeds the pad, and antici'^ 
^ates the future. If our mental frame, therefore, 
'be properly adjufted , if our fentiments and judg- 
ements be duly regulated , it is a matter of little 
fftoment how our bodies be difpofed; we may dc- 
•fpife its pleafures, and even fee its pains at defiance. 
•If pain be ' violent , experience teaches us that it 
ihuft be fhort ; it cannot be continued long with* 
out becoming moderate , and ^ admitting . manv 
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intervals of eafe ; bcfidcs , death is always within our c H ^j 
reach , and ready at a call to deliver us , whenever xr«« 
life becomes a burden. 

By this kind of philofophical chemiftry, Epi- BoMpi 
curus cxtradled from the groffeft materials, the h^^JI," 
moft fublime principles of wifdom and virtue, fopby. 
His philofophy impofed abfblute filence on the 
paffions ; fince no ftate> and therefore not the little 
republic df man, can be happy in fedition. In 
this tranquillity of mind , he boafted a felicity 
which external pleafures might vary, but could not 
increafe ; and his fecurity of enjoyment he aflerted 
to be equally firm and unalterable with that of 
the Gods , fince the moft unbounded duration 
could not afford greater happineis than arofe from 
refledling , that all our pleafures and pains are con- 
' fined within a narrow fpan. Having adopted the 
atomic philofophy of Democritus , he rendered it 
fubfervient to his morality. The phsenomena of 
nature, he fancied might be explained by the 
figures and motions of the fmall particles of mat- 
ter; and as the univerfe arofe, fo did it continue, 
without the interference of the Gods, thofe celeftiM 
beings , who , enjoying complete happinefs in 
themfelves, and totally independent On the adions 
of men, are neither pleafed with our virtues, nor 
offended by our crimes. Confiding in the certainty 
ol thefe fpeculations , he trampled under foot the 
fuperftitious terrors of the vulgar , and fortified his 
^ mind againft the fear of death ^*i 

•♦ lucrcUot, pkffim. 
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c H & P« Such were the tenets of Epicurus, than whom 
XL. no philofopher was ever more admired and beloved 

Hischa. i)y ^jg difciples , Or more cordially attached to 
them in affectionate efteem. He is defcribed as a 
man of the moft amiable difpofition , of great 
gentlenefs and humanity; and» UkeEudoxus, who 
preceded him , and »vho inculcated the fame loofe 
dodrines of religion and morality, extremely tem- 
perate with regard to pleafure ; . a circumftancc 
which failed not to add much ^reputation to his 
philofophy. In his charader , the firm and raanly^ 
were united with the gentler , virtues. When 
grievouQy afflided with the ftone , he bore the agony 
incident to that difeafe with the greateft conftancy ; 
and, in the laft day of his life, when his pain had 
reached a degree beyond which he could conceive 
none greater, wrote to his friend Hermaqhu^'*, 
and recommended to him the children of his fa- 
vorite difciple Metrodorus , affuring him at the 
fame time, that as to himfelf, he ftiil was happy, 
fince the fmart of his bodily fufferings was more 
^thailcompenfatedby thepleafures of his mind, and 
particularly by the agreeable remembrance of his 
difcoyeries ; a declaration, however inconfiftent it 
may be, deemed with his opinions, highly honor- 
able to the man. 

phiiofo- Such were the philofophi.cal fyftems refpeding life 

phyof gQj happinefs, by which the more liberal part of 

^^^ ^' mankind long affeded to regulate their fentimenfs 

and condud. The exceffive fccptipifm of Pyrrhp, 

*( Vi<l. Diogca. laert 1. x. feci« ix. ct CIc. it FinibHs, 1. ii. 
C. XXX. ct req^. 

^▼hich 
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vrhlch none could reduce to pradlice without merit-, c B a F, 
ing the charge of infanity ^ feems never, even in XL. 
theory , to have had much vogue among the fpc- 
culatifts of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evi-? 
dence, indeed^ a prudent fufpenfion of judgment 
had been recommended by Socrates, enforced by 
Plato , and extended to fubje^b of every kind by 
his followers Arcefilas and Carneades ". ^Thefe. 
philofophers , however, in denying ofrtainty , ftill 
admitted probability , which they th0light^fiffficient 
for regulating our judgments and adtidns. But tho 
extiavagant Pyrrho was dogmatical only in main- 
taining , that no one opinion was more probable 
than another. The non-exiftelice of fenfible quail* 
ties , which had been proved by Democritus '^^ 
Protagoras " , and Ariftippus '* , and which is conn 
monly fuppofed a modern difcovery , becaufe the 
contrary opinion obtained among the fchoolmen, 
probably led Pyrrho to deny the reality likewife of 
moral qualities and diftin^flions. As heat and cold, 
talles and colors , had no external exiftence in 

*' Becaufe Socrates and Plato doubted fomc things, thefii 
philofophers doubted all, Vld. Cicer. Acad. 1. i. They formed* 
what was called « the New Academy, which held the iamt teactf 
with the ancient, only aiferting them dill left pofitivtly. 
*' Sec Sextus Eropiricns , p, 399* 
•• Pyrrhon. Hypot. I. i. feet. ai6. 
*' Prxtcrea qooniam ntqneant fine lace coloret 
Eflc « neqoc in luce exiftant ptimordia rerua 
Scire licet, guam fiot nullo velata colort. 



Sed nc forte putes folo fpoliau colore 

Corpora prima maaerc; etiam Cecreta teporls 

Sunt* acfiigofii omninoy etc. IVCRCTIGS, I»^ 

Vol. V. X 
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CHAP, bodies , and were mere id^as of the mind ; in tlie 
XL, feme manner, beauty and deformity, virtue and 
vice , happinefs and mifery , had no real or peiv 
manent caufe, but depended , like everything elfe^' 
on relation or comparifon. Upon this principle^' 
^ that all was relative •* , *' Pyrrho eftablifhed 
tX)pics for enabling his fed; readily to difpute the 
truth of all pofitions whatever, and which were 
deduced to tore** » probably in oppofition to the tea 
categortis^'bflhe dogoKltifts. The great patron of 
Pyrrhonifm bo^fts , that while other phiiofopher^ 
wand'ered in purfuit of a falfe and artificial happi* 
nefs , Pyrrho alon6 had difcovered the true and 
natural one, and thajfc, by an accident fimilar 
to the painter's",' who having finiflicd the piSurc 
of a dog ali ta the- f 03m of his mouth , could not, 
after repeated trials , fatiify himfelf in painting this 
laft circumftance; Enraged by difappointment, he 
at length dafhed agaihft the canvas thefpunge with 
which he wiped his pencils. Accident produced 
the effcd whi<:h he had vainly fought from art; 
and the foam was reprefented fo naturally, that the 
pidlure, though admirable in other refpeds, was 
chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by 
many painful refearches into the nature of truth 
and virtue, Pyrrho, in the fame manner, had dif- 
covered that truth and virtue were nowhere to be 

•" TlocvToc ^poj T/. Sextus Empiric. 

*' Sextus Empiric. Hypotbet. Pyrrhon. 1. i. c. xlv. et Diogen. 
Laert. in Pyrrhon. 

*- Sextas Empiric. 1. i. c. xii. Sextus calls tiie painter Apelles. 
Plioy,. 1. XXXV. c. XX. afcribes this accident to Protogenes^ aail 
a fimilar one te Neal'ces, in painting a horfe. 
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found ; a difcovery which produced that modera- c H a P« 
tion and indifturbance^\ that happy indifference, xu 
or rather perfed infenfibility , \^hich is.as naturally 
attended by happinefs, as a body is folio wed by its 
Ihadow'*. . V . . 

In concluding this work with the fcepticifna of CohcIMj 
Pyrrho , it is proper to obferve , for the honor of 
Greece , that though the dddrines which that phi- 
lofopher inculcated can havis no other ter^ente 
than to unhinge the moral: pcincip}es , tp daKea 
and perplex the mind ; yet thofe fyftems of bis 
contemporaries, or predcceflbrs, which have bcett 
more particularly explained in the prefent hiftoiy, 
amidfl; all their apparent contradidlions , Uniformly 
afford fuch views of nature and of man, as awakes^ 
and cherifh our love for both. Eftabliihed oa 
firm grounds of feafod , they cvidcc the indiffoluble 
union of intereft with duty , difplay the beauty of 
virtue in its brighteft charms , and unnaail;. th^ 
hideous fpedlres of fancy and fuperiUtioo. .. , 

• » ». 

'' Arupx^toci Sextus Empirie. 
'^ Sffxtut Empiric. «M fopn, ft 
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N. B. The ftoman Numerals refer to the Volume , 
and the Figures to the Page. 



rlUDEtERMlVUS ^ from a gardener, raifed to the 
t^ne of Sidon , roafiutt for rejedting his ftory , v. 147. 

^bi y a city famed for its temple Qf Apollo ^ and oracle ^ 

jdcftroyed by the Perfians , ii. 81. 
AblhaSion , the faculty olF, not unkAown in the philo« 

fophy of the ancients, iv. 27 »• ^^~^ 
Accent in language, its ufe, and varieties, i. ^45. 
Jiff jfra/a, conquered hy the followers of Tlfamenus king of 
. Lacedaemon^ i. 98. Brief political hiftory of, 211. 
: The profperity of, referred to the wifdom of their. 
\ laws, Ii. 148. Their profperity extended to their 
^ Cbloni^ In M^a'Grftcid , 149. Revolutionjs in that 

country , iv* 190. 
Acbtlles , opinions of critics concerning his fhield , as defcrlbed 

by Homer, i. 8s. l^ote4 
Acupbis , ambaflador iirom Nyfa to Alexander the Great , 

his fuccefsful negociation , v. 200. 
Adtt\ the government of Caria committed to her by Alexan- 

der the Great, v. izj. 
Adimantbus , joint commander with Conon over the Athe- 
nian fleet, his charadler , iii. 229. h taken prifoner 

by Lyfander, 2 J 2. Is fpared by him, 255. 
Adimantus ; commander of the Corinthian fhips , his violent 

oppofition to Themiftocles in a council of war on board 

the Grecian fleet, ii. 89* 
Adonis , celebration of the annual feftival of, at Athens ^ 

defcribcd , iii* 8}« 
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Adrnflus' , a fbgitive Phrygian prince , his hiftory , i. jbg. 

Adverjtty , calls forth the latent rcfturCcs of popular :go- 

vernments, iii. 15)* But increafes polidcaL fa^Q»^ 

Adultery , how punifhed during the heroic- ages qf Greece^ 
i. 7?. 

JEgina^ the ifland defcribed , ii. )o. The fleet of, deftroyed 
by Themiftocles ,51. 

JEgos Votamus ^ naval engagement theie, between tyfander 

. and thQ Athenians, iii. 2;o. 

JEneat , p^)hably contemporary with Dido, %, i)5. 
l^ote. 

ASfchims , th& phiiofopher , the argument maintained in his 
dialogues, iii. 294. : 

■ .. ■ , the orator his cmbafly to Peloponnefts , to unite 
the Grecian ftates againft Philip of Macedon, iv. 580. 
J87* Quarrel between hii^^and Demofthene», 5^92. 
His fpeech to Philip of Macedfi, ^9?. Is cwrupted by 
Philip's ambafTadoFS, 402. Hia. fpeech to Philip on ano- 
ther, embaffy , 40.5. Giv«s an account of his erabafly- to 
the Athenians, 412. Aflumes the merit of foftening Philip 
towards the Phooians, 42^. Is profecuted at the perfiia. 
fion of Demofthenes , v. i^. Is fent as deputv to the 
Amphydtionic council, s8. Inveighs againft .the Locriana 
for cultivating the Cirehean plain, 6i«. Accufes Ctefi-. 
phon for his decree in honor of Demofthenes , 1^9. His. 
banifbment, 190. > 

At^chylus , die tragedian diftinguifhea himfelf at the battle 
of Marathon , ii. 21. \^as the fajther of the Greek tra« 
gedy , 279. 

jEfop^ his fables, the firft Grecian a^empt toward moral 
philofophy, ii. 262. 

JEtolians ^ engage as auxiliaries to the Heraclidas , i. 9^. 

Eftablifli themfelycs in Peloponnefus , 97. Are ravaged 

. by the Athenians , iii. }• Singular mode of fighting the 

invaders, 4. 
Agamemnon commands the Grecian armament coUeAed 
againft T^'oy, i. 4Jf Takes and deftroys that city, 46. 

X J 
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How he obftaincd the pre-eminence over the other Gre- 
cian princes, 6S. His death, 91. 

^iffilaus , his chara<5ter , and pretenfions to the crown of 
Sparta, iv. 9, Is declared king, 10. Takes the com- 

/ inand of the Grecian forces in Afia, 14. His ill treat- 
ment of Lyfhnder, 16. His addrefs in counterading the 

., treachery of Tiflaphernes , 18. His expetiition to Phry- 
gia, 19. His military preparations, and martial exer- 
qifes, 20. Defeats the Perfians on the banks of the 
Padtolus, 22. Negociation between him and Tithrauftes 

. for the indemnity of Lydia, 25. Is intrufted with the 
command of the Grecian fleet, 24. His vidtories infpire 
"him with the hopes of conquering the Perfian empire, 
2^. Is recalled, 55. He defeats the Theffalians on his 
return, j8« Defeats the confederate army at Coronaea, 4^. 

. His Afiatic vidories prejudicial to Sparta, 70. Allows 

. his colleague Cleombrotus to pondudt the war in Boeotia , 
jro4. . Is fuppofed to have been privy to the attempt 

- /of Sphodrias on the Piraeus of Athens , 107. His in- 
vafionsxf Boeotia, ih. Ads as the Spartan deputy in the 
Grecian congrefs at that city, 115. Debates between 

. him and lEpaminondas , 116. Evades the law of Ly- 
V curgus with rcfped to the troops vanquiihed at Leudlra, 
* x;4. His: ineffedtual attempts to redore the Spartan 

- J authority in Arcadia, • 1^2. His \dgilant exertions on 
;^ the invafion of Laconia by the Thebans, 15 s. Nego- 

ciates a defenfive treaty with Athens, 157. His death 
and charader, 224. 

^igeppolis , king of Sparta , befieges and takes the city of 
Mantinaea, iv. 77. Takes Torona, 87. Dies, 88- 

jfigis ^ king of Sparta, commands the Spartan forces at the 
renewal of the Peloponnefian' war, iii. 51, Concludes a 
truce with the Argives, ^2. Battle of Mantinaea , 96* 
His expedition into Attica, ii6. His fpoufe Timea 
feduced by Alcibiades , iff^. Invades the Eleans, )o6^ 
His death, iv. 9. 

itgoracritiu y his celebrated ftatue of Venus, iii. 296. 
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Jtgricuhure taught in Attica by Cecrops , i. 19. HQWj;Hfac. 
tifed in Greece during the heroic ages, 67. 8?. 

4grigentum^ by whom founded, ii. 14s. Its magnificence 
and ' profperity of its inhabitants, iii. )is. Siege pf, 
by the Carthaginians , 3 1 S* n Miferable &te of tb^ Agri» 
gentines, ibid. 

Jjax^ the fon of Telamon, his prefun^tioo , fuid h^w pu« 
nifhed, i. ^6. Note. 

Alcaus ^ the ancient Greek poet, fai$ charadter , i 370. < 

Meander^ from a perfecutor, becomes a fupporter* of the 
inflitutions of Lycurgus , i 129. Uote. 

Alcibiades ^ his birth and education, iii. 42. Attachment 

between him and Socrates , 44* His chara<^er , 46. His 

antipathy to Sparta , 47. His deceitful condud .toward 

the Spartan ambalTadors , 49. ■ Ferfuades the Athenians. 

lo enter into the Argive alliance, ^q. Perfyadey the 

Argives to break their truce,. 54. His ambitious, views, 7). 

His debate with Nicias, reipeding di^ expedition tq Sicily, 

76. His armament fails, g). Het^e^ Catana,- g^. His.ope- 

rations flopped by his recal to Athens , 89* H^ is accufed 

of impiety by ThefTalus, 91. He flies to Sparta, 94. |i^. 

Surprifes the Athenian partifans in Chios , i O- Seduces 

the fpoufe of king Agis , 119. Takes refuge widi the 

Perfian general TilTaphemes, 161^ Alienates that gene^ 

ral from the Spartan inter eft, 162. Confpires againft the 

democracy in Athens, 16?. Fruftrates the negociation 

between the Athem'anambaifadora and Tiffaphernes ,169. 

Is invited by Thrafybulus ta the camp at Samos , 174. 

His addrefs to his countrymen, 17J. His meffage to 

the tyrants, 176. Is recalled to Athens, 180. Captures 

the whole Peloponnefian fleet, 18?. Takes Byzantium , 

1 88. His triumphant reiuni to Athenp, i89' Conduds 

the Eleufinian feftival , 194. His arrival on the anpiver- 

lary of the Plynteria deemed inaufpicious, 1 9^6. His fleet 

defeated during his abfence, byLyfander, 209. He is 

impeached by Thrafybulus, and difgraced, {2o6. Hi& 

advice for the fecuxity of die Ath^an fleet reje(3:ed,, 

X4 
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• 429. Redresto Phrygla , is8* Manner of his death, 
ibid. ' 

^cidas^ the Spartan naral commander, fent to. the relief 
of Mitylene, his imprudent condud , ii. 579. 38s. His 
engagement with Nicoftratus at Corcyra, 595. 

Jlhxander^ king of Macedon, his charadfcer, ii. 97- I« 
employed by Mardomus to treat with the Adienians , 
ibid. 

Alexander tht Great, his birdi , iv. ^19. His behariour 

' to the Perfian ambafladors at his father's court , v. », 
Saves the life of his father Philip , fi2. Routs the The- 
bans at the battle of Chaeronea , 74. Quarrels with his 
&ther , and takes refuge among the rebellious Illyrtans , 
90. Is reconciled , 91. IKfficulties attending his 
fucceflion to his father's crown, 95. He is acknow- 
ledged general of the Greeks, 95. His intcrriew 

• ' with Diogenes the cynic , ibid. Defeats the Thracians , 
' 96. Paifiss the Danube , 98. Is aflifled by Langarus 

the Agrian, loo. Defeats Glaucius, king of the'Tau- 
lantii, loi. Revolt and deftrudion cf Thebes, io|. Hifl^ 
adis of forbearance there-, lo^ Receives congratulatory 
embaffies from the Grecian States, lod. Prepares for 
hiseaftern expedition, 167. Prepares to pafs the Granlcus^ 
112. Battle there ^ 11;. His perfonal gallantry, iif. 
His prudent humanity after the engagement, 118. Im- 
mediate fruits of this vidtory, 119. Befieges Halicar- 
naiTus, 120. The town taken and demolifhed , 122. His. 
judicious plan of warfare , 124. The arts by which he 
fccured Kis conquefts, 129. Favorable circumftances 
attending his march firom Phafelis to Perga, 126. He 
cbaftifes the duplicity of the citizens of Afpendus, 128. 
Enters Phrygia , ib'id. Fulfils the oracle relating to the 
Gordian knot, 190. Paflfes the northern gate of CiKcia, 
IV). His ficknefs at Tarfus , 1J4. Difpofition of his; 
Urmy previous to the battle of Iffus, 159. Defeats 
Darius ,140. His generous treatment of Darius's captive 
family I I4|, His. moderation increafes with his good 
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fbrtune, 144. Receives an amicable embafTy from Tyre, 
146. Befieges Tyre, 149. Takes the city, 1^6. Is 
wounded at the fiege of Gaza , ifg. His eafy com 
quelt of Egypt, is 9. Founds the city of Alexandria, 
J 60. Vifits the oracle of Jupiter Ammon , 16 1. Foun- 
dation of his claim to being the fon of Jupiter, i6). 
Wo/f. He marches into Affyria , 164. Battle of Arbela, 
166. His acqutfitions by the defeat of Darius, 17). 
Purfues Darius , 176, Purfues the murderers of DariusT, 
178- Befieges the Sogdian fortrefs, 182. Reduces it, 
and marries Roxana , the daughter of Oxyartes", 1 8^* 
Surrender of the fortrefs of Chorienes , ibid. His prudent 
regulation of his conquefts, x87* Undertakes his Indian 
expedition , 1 94. His difficult paffage over the Paro- 
pamifus, 19s. Reduces mount Aornos , f97* Receives 
the fubmiffion of Nyfa, 198. Paffcs the Indus, 201. 
His paffage over the Hydafpes difl)uted by Porus , 203. 
The paffage efiedted, 20^. Defeats Porus, and treats 
him generouily, 209. Founds Nicaea and BucephaUa, 
211. Faffes the Acefmes and Hydraotes, 212. Befleges 
and takes Sangala, 21 )• The eaftern bounds of his 
. conquefts, 214. His life endangered by his rafhnefs at 
the fiege of the Mallian fortrefs , 218. Marches through 
the Gedrofian defert, 220. Funifhes the licentious chieky 
of Oleander and Sitalus, 222. Romantic account of his. 
inarch through Carmania, ibid. Funifhes thie revolt of 
his governors of Babylon, Pe^polis, and Sufa, 22;. 
Improves the internal fbte of hi^ conqtiefls, 22^. Sends 
veffels to (explore the Ferfian and Arabian gulph8,.sw^. 
Founds a city of retreat for his fuperannuated (bldiers , 
227. Difchargcs the debts of his arn^y , 229. Fro- 
motes intermarriages with 'the Afiatics, 2;o. His im- 
moderate grief for the death of Hephaeftion , 2?i. Re- 
duces the Coffxans, 2^}. Arts pradtifed to prevent his^ 
return to Babylon, 2JS« His death, 2;8. His charadler, 
2; 9. His faults rather refulting from his fituation than 
his perfonal charader, 242. His murder ,of Cfitus, 
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<49. His magnanimity , 247> His account of, his 
father and himfelf, 248. The diviCon of his conquefts, 
2<;2. 
Alexander ^ Ung of Theflaly, his charadter , iv. 175. His 
treacherous feizure of Pelopidas , 178. Anecdotes of Pe- 
iopidas during his confinement with him, igo. Battle of 
Cynofcephalae , 202. Is again defeated by the Thebans , 
204. 

, the fon of ffiropus , his treachery to Alexander 

king of Macedon, detedted by Parmenio, v, iji. 
Alexandria , (he qity of, founded by Alexander the Great , 

V. 160. 
Alyattes , king of Lydia , his fyfiematic depredations on 
the Milefians , i. 297/ How induced to conclude a peace 
with them, 298, njs long and happy reign, )oo. \ 
^Alpkabet ^ Phoenician, introduced into Greece,!. lo. 
AmaJtSy how he mou«ted the throne of Egypt, and his 

charadter, i. ^4^. 
Amazons , the exiAence of fuch a nation , why not to be 

doubted, i, 19^ Note^ 
.Antpbeia^ a Meffenian city, treacheroufly feized by thQ 

Spartans, i. 162^ 
4ntpbiony the Grecian bard, who , i. 251. 
AwpbiSyonic council ^ the origin of, i. 19. Its authority 
extended, 107. Condudl of, on the temple of Delphi 
being plundered by the Criffeans , 217. Suounary 
hiftory of, iv. 226. An angry decree iffued againft the 
Fhocians, )24. And againft Sparta, ^2^. Cruel decree 
of, againft the Phocians ,418- Macedon declared a mem- 
ber of the Hellenic body, 42s. Philip invited to check 
the infolence of Sparta , v. 7. He is declared general 
of the Amphidlyons , ^2. The Amphidlyons deftray thci 
'Amphiflean plantations on the Cirrhean plain, 65. 
. Awpbipolis , defcription of that city , and its revolt from 
the Athenians, ii. ^6^. Defeat and death of Cleon in 
an attack of the city, iii. ;6. Honors conferred there 
on Brafidas ^ i^/4^ This city joins the Olynthian coo* 
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fcderacy , iv. J69. Is bcfieged by PhiBp of Maccdon, 
) 1 2. Is taken and annexed to Macedon , ) i )• 
Ampbifeans accnfed by ffifchines to the Amphidtyonic 
. council, for cultivating the Cirrhcan plain, v, 6i. 
They attack th^ Amphidyons , for deftroying their plan- 
tations, 6 J. Amphifla taken by Philip of Macedon^ 

4niufeme7»ts of ibe &eeks during die heroic ages , i. ^7. 

Amyntas II. king of Macedonia , dethroned by Bardyllig, 
and reftpred by the Spartans , iv. 289. 

Amyntas^ the fon of Phihp, his pretenfions to the throne 
of Macedonia , v. 94. 

Anacreon^ the ancient Greek poet, his charadler , i. 271. 

Anaxagoras , was the firft Grecian philofopher who enter-i 
tained rational ideas of the Deity, ii. 19^. 2^ete. 26^, 
His doiftrines countera&ed by the refinements of the 
Sophifts, ibid. His accufadon and banifhment, ;4^« 

Anaxander^ the Spartan general , is defeated by Ariftom^nes 
the Meffenian, i. 186. 

Anderica , fetded by the Eretrian prifoners after the batde 
of Marathon, ii. 18. 

Androcles^ the joint king of Meffenia, his unfi.ccefsful 
conteft with his aflbciate Antiochus , i. i(Si. Obtains the 

. province ofHyamla from the Spartan conquerors , 177. 

Anompbaretus y the Spartan commander under Paufanias, 
his rcftadtory condudt, il 122. 

AntalcidaSy one of the Spartan ncgociators at the Perfiaa 
court , his charadcr , iv. 56. His fuccefsful negociatlons^ 
58. Roufcs the jealoufy of Artaxerxes againft the Athe- 
nians, 6 J. Reduces the Grecian ftates to accept die 
terms of peace didtated by Artaxerxes , 66. AilHls at 
a congrefs of the Grecian flaces at the court of Artaxer-. 
xes, 18?. 

ATUiocbus , commander of the Athenian fleet in the abfence 
of Alcibiades , imprudendy expofes himfelf to a defeat 
by Lyfander, iii. 205. 

, the Arcadian deputy at the Pcrfian <:ourt, his 

chaiadter of the Pcrfians to Ms countrymen , iv. ig^^ 
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^ntif^ir ^ 18 intrtillcd by Alexander widi tHe oare oFMa- 
cedon and Greece , during his Edlern expedition , v. 
jog. Checks the commotions in Greece, during the ab- 
fence Qf Alexander, i88* Is ordered to join hismafter 
with new levies f 229. 

^ntipbon^ the orator, his charader, iii. 164. 

-^ , an Athenian incendiary , is employed by Philip 

^^ of Macedon to. bum the Athenian d(^ks, v. 59. - b 
detected by Dempfihenes , and punifhed , s6« 

4ntiftben€S , of Athens , the great leflcms of his philofi)- 

; phy, iii. 299. 

Aornos^ mount, reduced by Alexander the Great,/ 

.. V. .197. I 

..Jipelles^ his eminence aa a painter, his works, v. 262^ I 

jAp^llo , caufes that gave his oracle at Delphi a fuperior 
credit over other oracles, L ii2. 

— — — , the Amycl^an, acccAint of the throne of, made 

, by Bathydes the Magnefiain , ii. 297. Belvedere defcribedy 
2IO. The Abaean temple of, burnt, with a number of 
Fhocian refuges in it, iv. 408* > 

JpoUodorus , the Athenian painter , the firft who knew the 
force of light and fhade, iv. 2^1. 

governof of Babylon , his arts to prevent 



Alexander the Great ftom returning t6. that city, v. 

ApoUonides , the Olynthian , baniflied by the intrigues of 

Philip of Macedon , iv. j8i. 
AractiT is appointed to coqimand the Spartan fleet, ta 

cover the tryA of the fleet to Ly&nder, ^ho goes fecond 

in command, iiL 228. 
Jrkela , battle of, between Alexander the Great and Dadus 

king, of Perfia , v. 166. 
Arcadia^ fituation of .that country, and charadter of its 

inhabitants, i. 207. State of, at the seva of the peace of 

Antalcidas, iv. 74. Fateof Mantinaca, 78. National character 

of the Arcadians, 169. Are defeated by Archidamus, 17). 

Arcadia ravaged by die Spartans on one fide, and by the 
. Achacans on the otb^r ^ i^i^ A peace concluded with 
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, Athehs, 194. The Arcadians leize Olympia; and celebfati» 
the games, 20^. They plunder the Olympic treafure, iro 7. 
Scheme of thofe who partook of this treafuri, to prcvenfr 

. inquiries V 209. 

Archelaus L king of Macedon, his hiftory and charai^er^ 
iv. 287. 

Arcbidamtts i^ king (of Sparta^ his pacific advice, when&e 

^ Feloponneiians endeavbured to draw the Spartans into thefa: 

confederacy againft Athens , ii. %%Z» Is appointed • to 

condU<3l the wav, )s2« Leads his army into Attica, 

' ^". i fon of Agefibus 4 folicits the jJatdon of 
Sphodrias , out of friendfhip to his fon Cleonynlus , iy. 
66. Commands the Spartan forces fem againft the Aroa> 

. dians^ 171.^ Defeats them at Midea without the loft of 
a man , 17^. His fpeech on the requeft of the Spartan 
allies, for leave to negociate a feparate peace With Thebes, 
197. Defeats the attempt of Epamihondas to furprife the- 
city of Sparta j" 215, Endeavours to revive' the Spartan 
•power in the Peloponnefus ; ^%i. Aims at procuring* 
the cuftody of the temple at Delphi, 408. Raifes an. 
army for that purpofe, 412. 

Arcbilocbus^ the ancient Grecian poet^ memoirs of , i. 2^9* 
His bitter revenge againft Neobiil^ and her father , 262. 
Character of his poetry , 26?. Is baniflied Paros, 26^. 

' Recovers credit at the Olympic games, 266^ Honof» 
paid to him on his return to Paros, 268. 

Arcbiteilure ^ tude ftatc of, in the heroic ages of Greece, 
. i. 84* The Doric and Ionic orders of, where invented, 
ii. 296* 

Ar ebons ^ commencement of the magiftracy of^ at Athetis, 
in the fiead of the kings ^ i. xoi. Their number, 
office, and rank, ii. 246. ' 

Areopagus 9 the court of, at Athens^ defctibed, i. )li, 
ii. 247* . - 

Arginujfa^ battle of, between Callicratidas and the Athe* 
." nians, iii. 204% 
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Argonauttc , Expedition undertaken , i. 26. The t>bjeA of 
this adventure, 22. 

Argos , iirft fettled by Danaus , i. 8. Contefts between tfie 
citizens of, and thofe ef the dependent towns ^ 210* 
War with Sparta, 522, Jnteftine commotions in the rc^. 
public of , ii. 225. The town of Mycenae deftrayed, ^24. 
Condud of the Ar^ves during the Pelopdnhefian war , nu 
41. The Argive alliance, ibid. The Wrgives take arms on 
the renewal of the Peloponnefian war^ f 2. Conclude a truce, 
ibidi> The truce broken at the infligatiaa of Alcibiades 9054. 
Battle of IVIantinaea, S9. Tumultat Argos, in which the league 
with Athens is abjured , and a confederacy entered into 
with Sparta , s^* 

Ariaus , fucceeds to the command of Cyruses vanqulflied 
army after the battle of Cynaxa , iii. ^49* Concludes a 
truce with Artaxerxes , 148. Is detached ^from the 
Grecian allies by the contrivance of Tiflaphemes , )49. 

AriftauT^ commands the Corinthian auxiliaries fent to 
affiit in the defence of Pdtidsa, ii. %%%. la taken by 

- the Athenians , and put to death , ; 67. 

Afifingoras^ of Melitus , inftigates ^e lonlans to revolt 
^ainft the Perfian government , i. ; 9 6. His negociations 
at Sparta, )98- Applies to the Athenians for aifi^nde, 
}6i. ^69. The remainder of his hiftory^ and o^sath^ 

j7^ ^■ 

AriJiideSy his generous deference to Miltiades, his aflbckce 4 
in the command of the Athenian forces, ii. 19. Com-( 
parifon between him and Themiftocles , 25. Their 
rivalihip, 27. He is banifhed, 2g. Returns- to the 
Grecian fleet juft before the battle of Salamis, 9;. His 
. li)eech to Mardonius on the part of the Athenians » 
108. Is iritrufted with the charge of the finances of the 
confederated Greek forces , on the recal of Paufanias , 
196,. His death and characfter, 201. 

•*^ — , a Theban painter , his great power of expreffion , 
•iv. 294. ' 

Arijiocrafes , king of Arcadiaf, profiefles to affift the Met. 
ftoians againft the Spartans , i. 189. Seferts them at 
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. the battle of the Trenches, 190. tiis fecond treachity^ 
and punifhment , 2tot. 

AriftodemUs , the Meflenian , devotes his daughter to death} 
in obedience to oracular demand, 1. 172. Kills her 
brutally himfelf, 17;. Becomes king, and wagea 
fiiccefsfiil war againft the Spartans, 174. Kills himfelf, 
176. 

Ariftodem^^ti dn Athenian player, emplo3red by Philip o)F- 
Maded^ to cultivate his intereft at Athens, iv. i%6i 
His cmbafly to Philip, 590. Is fent again, 992. 

Ariftotnenes ^ is falutca king of Meflenia by the army on 
the plains of Derae, i. igi. His gallant expedition, td 
the city of Sparta, 18 J. His repeated (iicceffts againft 
the Spartans, 1$^. Is defeated at the Trenches, 190; 
Defends the fbrtrefs of-Eira^ 19^. Is taken prifoner^ 
193. His extraordinary efcape, 194. Is furprifedby 
the Spartans, 197. Abandons Eira, 199. Is kindly 
received by the Arcadians, aoii His travels, deaths 
and chara^er^ 206. 

Arijfopbanes i a declared enemy to SdcJrates, !l. ^78. 
Nature of his comedies defcribed, «8j. Ridicules Cleon, 
iii. 20* His comedy of the Clouds, the remote caufc of the 
profecution of Socrates, 274. 

Ariftotle i his diftirtailns of ftyle in Wrifing, ili. Joo* 
Note, Inquiry into Plato's doctrine of ideas , iv. ^74. 
Nate. Scientiflcal prefents made to hint by Alexander the 
Great, v. 26^. His moral and political works fuperiot 
to the writings of all his predeceffors , 266. His philo* 
fophy , 267. His logic ^ i68. His great opportunities 
of improvement, ^70. His death, 471. ' Tenets of 
the Peripatetic fchool, 274, Eftimate and fate of hia 
philofophy, 2^^. 

Armenia , paflage of the Greeks through that country ^ 
under the conduA of Xenophon and Cheirofophus , iif. 
. 369. 

Arrian , remarks on his account of Alexan^'s pafTage froat 

Phafclis to Perga, v. 127. 
Artabanus , bis moral rcficdtiong td^ Xerses 5 on the rtticw 
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©fhisimmcnfeanny , iL 42. His cautions for the fkfcty^of 
the Perfian fleet. 49. 

Artabazus^ fetrap of Ionia , revolts from Artaxerxes Ockus^ 

' king of Perfia , and fupports himfelf by the afliftance of 
Chares of Athens, iv. 24s. 

ArtapbcrneT , the Perfian governor of Sardis > commands 
the Athenians to reinilate Hippias , whom they had ex- 
pelled, ik 368* ' . 

Andxerxes Longimanus., king of Perfia, afibrds protection 
to ThemifloGles on his banifhment , ii. 200, His meafurea 
of defence againft the Grecian invafion, 205. Cimon*8 
vldtories over his fleet and army, 206. Revolt o^ 
Egypt, 210. Solicits a peace with the Athenians^, 214. 

. ( Memnon ) , is appointed fucceflbr to the throne 

of Perfia^ by his father Darius Nothus^ iii. )2;. His 
brother Cyrus difputes tlie crown with him, ) 2 6. Leads 
his army againft him, 940. Battle ofCynaxa^ ^41* 
Concludes a truce with the Grecian army, %^%. Makes 

' war againft tlie Spartans , iv. i. Orders the death of 

. XiflajJiernes , and commits the care of the war to Ti- 
thrauftes ,22. His interview with Conon, 43. It per* 
iuaded by Conon to rebuild the vyalls of Athens, ^4. 
He diftates the terms of a general peace, 64. His 
motive for promoting the tj^nqi^ty of Greece^ no. 
Procures acongrefs to be held at Sparta, 112. Concludes 

, a treaty with the Spartans, 167. A congrefs of the 

^ Grecian fiate^ at his court, 182. 

Artemijta^ of Halicarnaffus , her advice to Xerxes , ii. 87. 

Her artifice to fave .herfelf at the battle of Salamis, 9^. 
Artemipum , the firft fea-engagement there between the 

Grecian and Perfian fleets, ii. 74. The fecond, 76^ 
Afpajia^ the Athenian courtefan, her character, ii. 290. 

J42- 
4fpendus , the treache^rous behaviour of the inhabitants of, 

chaftifed by Alexander the Great, v. i2g. 
AJta Minor ^ ^colonifed by Greeks, i. loi. Oiftindtion 
of dialedts ii^he new fettlements, lof.. Peculiar sulTan- 
^.ta^es of the loiuan colonies , 104. 

4lfyria^ 
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AjJirtia i ikt dowi^ of die monarchy -of ^ defcribed, 
i. 509. 942. 

4fironomy , favored by Alexanders conquefl: of Babylon , 
V. 264. 

AtbeaSy king of ScYthS, invites Philip of Macedon to afiift 
him againft the iftrians , v. 46. His perfidy, 47/ Is 
chaftifed by Philip ,• 49- 

Atbenagoras , of SyracaCe , ihfpires his countrymen with 
* contempt for the Athenian armament fent againft that 
city , iii. 97. 

Abens , firft fettled by Cecrops , i. 8. Agriculture taught 
there by Cecrops, 12. Hiftory of Thefeus , ;o. The 
Cretan inftitutions introduced by him, 32. The exiled 
defendants of Hercules received into jj^tica , 99. Royalty 
abolifhed on the death of Codrus , dRl the magtftracy of 
Archons fubflituted in its room, 10 1. The Dorians ex- 
pelled by the Athenians, lo). Political revolutions at 
Athens, 212. Conftitution of that republic, as regulat- 
ed by Solon, 561. The ufurpation of Pififtratus, )62. 
Rapid fuccefles of the Athenians after eftablifhing a de^ 
mocracy, 364. They aiTift the Ionian revolters againft 
the Perfian government,^ 369. But afterward receive 
difguft, and leave them, 972. Attica invaded by the 
Perfians, iL 8- Meafures taken for defence, 9. Battio 
of Maradion, i^. Conduct of the Athenians after this 
vii^ory, 19. Honors conferred on Miltiades, 20. Who 
is afterward perfecuted to death, 29. And his memory 
revered , 24. Banifhment of Ariftides , 2g. Naval luc- 
ceflcs of Themiftocles over ffigina and Corcyra, ji. 
Strength and fpirit of the republic, J2. The advice 
of the oracle on the approach of Xerxes , expounded 
by Themiftocles, Ai. Memorable buttle of Thermopylse, 
^6. Xerxes enters Attica, and the Athenians abandon 
their country , 84* Mardoidus remains ih Attica after 
the flight of Xerxes, 99. 102. The Spartans defert 
the Athenian caufe, no. Conteft between the Athe- 
niana and Tqeans in the* confederate army under Pau. 
fiupias ,^ 119. They diftiaguiOi ttomfdves'at the Itotit 
Y^t. V. y 
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ofPtataea^ 12<. And at that of Mycade , i^z. Theii 
profperity after thefe vidorieS) 177^ Their attain- 
meoia in the arts of peace* 179* Celebrate their 
victory over the Perfiaos at Salamis« ttz. The city of 
Ati^ctpa rebuilt and fortified^ 18 1# The artfiil embafly of 
Xhim^ftocks to. Sparta i iM' The Yvntus built » i87. 
Banifhment and death of Tfaemil^ocles , 199. Death 
m^ chfiuuiaer of Ariflides, a 01. Rapid fueceilet of 
Cioion * 29)* InjBueooe of Pericles in the policy of the 
Athenian Aate, 208* The Athenians afTift the revolt of Egypt 
fi<^ Al^^rxGS, atr. Unfortunate event of this meaftire) 
tit* P^ace concluded with .Artaxericesi 214. The 
pow^r of Athei?& viewed with difcontent by the other 
G;:e,QiaA fta^es^ |^7> Pfotedtion afforded to the Spartan 
Ue)k>ti9 ^d MeRnivuit 219^ Afliftance given to the 
Bos^otians , to fuppprt tlieir independence againft* Thebes, 
226* The fao^ousi truce of thirty years, 228. How 
^ey &bdued thoix oeighbouring fhtes, 212> Spirit of 
the Athenian goirernmeat^ 2^). Panegyric on the Athe- 
nian l^ws, 2)7* Ch^Uii^r of Dvaco, and his fyftem of 
legiQifttioA, 2)^9*, State of Athens at the time of Solon, 
240. Review of Solon's inftinutions, 241. Ufurpation 
of Piriftrajtos , 2^o» Cbarai^r of Hlpparchus^ 2^1. 
Alterations in government introduced by Clifthenes, 2<2. 
The democratic form of gosremment completed by 
Pericles, 2^). Pcogsefs of luxury in the r^putdic, %^^. 
.The virtues and vices^ of this period compared ^ 260. 
HiO<^yofphilpfophy, z6i. The Sc^>hifts, 267. Socirates, 
«6^ Tragedy ♦ 275. Comedy, 278;. Minerva honored 
as the tutelaj^ dqity of Athen&, 284« Mod& of celebrating 
the feftivah> 38s- Domcftic mannei» of the Athenians, 
286. Women, t^ii^ Courtefao^, 289. Cbaraaer of 
A^afia^ 290* The fine arts pasiomzed by. Pericles, |oi. 
Great impfovements made by /Vthenian fculptors and 
paint^ers , )02^ The moft di^guithed wocka of Phidias, 
)04. Origin of the Moponnefi^ war, ^19. The Co- 
rinthians and Corcyieans. appeal to ikfiens, and fotidt 
the efpoufid ofthfik in^iiii^tee capfoi^ 3^^ A tmnj of 
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mutual defoDoe coocludetf with Gorcjea » tit^ A tdix^ 
forgepaent ftnt to the Corcyrean fleet, ^ag. Bqpiy to 
the itOKK^rance of the Corinthians^ )2^ Reveit of 
Maccdoaisi, )|2. Siege of foticteu » ))t* Aecoinie of 
Che dates coafederated againft Adiena, );9. A menacing 
embafly receiTed from the eonfedeiatea » f^t. Acculatioa 
and defence of Pericles, j44« Preparattom for war, 
i^i. InvaTion of Attka by ^hidamns iong €^%uta, 
IS). The invafion retaliated on the o on federatea by fea, 
)f4. Attica evactuKed, }s5* Mtgara invaded « )f6. 
Athens vifited by the plugne, {^7. Dcfaflation of Attica 
bytheenemy, )f9. lU fiiccefiof die war^ }tfi. Death 
and chaiadter <^ Pertdes, ^64- Revolt of Lesbos, fyi. 
^ege oflttytilene, )7t. Charafiet of Cleon ^ |7g. His 
cruel propo&l of putting tiie inhahitaots of Mydfam^ to 
death, revetfed by the perfuafion of Diradatus, )8gu The 
Athenian troops weakened by the iriague, iii. i. £x« 
pedidon toJStolia, 1. Rejeft the Spartan overtures for 
peace, and detain dieir pledged fhtps, i). Battle of 
Belium, 24. Revolt of AmrAipdis , |f. Clamon on the 
fuccdTes of Brafidas, }}. Tract ccmchided with Sparta « 
ibid* Peace made widi Sparta, 97. Acoef&m of Athens 
to the Argire alliance, 42. JHutoal difCoitfenti generated 
between Athens and Sparta, 47. Renewal of the war , 
51. Expedition againft Melos, 6a Conference between 
the commiflioiiers of Adiens and thofe of Melot, '^u 
RedudUon of Melos ^ andcmeltreatittenlQf iheifdiabiltets« 
65« Send a fleet to Sieilyi 71* ^lother eicpeditioft to 
Sicily debated, 76. Pieparadons for Aia nndertakiflg 4 
81. Departure cf die armament from Athena, t1» CattTeS 
of recaUing Aldbiades , 90. Atdca imracted bf A^, 
who fordfies Decelia, it 6. Vigorous etaidona of the 
Athenians^ 117. Are finally defeated at (Shi before Syra« 
eufe, f to. Their miferable and dsMrotai retreat from 
that city^ iH General donftemadon at the news. of 
the (ad event of the Sicilian expedition ^ 148. Combi« 
nation (£ the Grecian flates againfk Athens , 149^ .Their 
jprepatatiQiis t^ aflift die tfv«U of d^ A|ia^ ij fpti rfaiy ft 
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of the Athenians , 1^4. The Athenians difcovSr- tod 
defeat the meafurqs of the Corinthians and Chians , 1^6. 
Batde of Miletus, 157. Intrigues of Aktbiades againft 
the democr»:y, 16). Pifander co*operate& in the fame 
defign, 167. N^ociation with Tiffaphernes ^ i6Sh The 

. democracy overturned, 170. The government of th6 
Four Hundred formed, 171. Their tyranny, 175. 

. Tumult at Athens,, occafioned by the revolt of -the 
troops in Samos , 177. The democracy reftored, and 
Alcibiades recalled, 180. The Athenians beeome again 
Victorious at fea, t8i* Triumphant return of Alcibiades, 
190. Celebration of the Eleufmian rites, 19:^. Celebration 
of thePiynteria, 196. Alcibiades accufed and difgraced, 

^ 2o(S. Callicratidas defeated by the Athenians , and killed, 
^16. Wifdom and equity obferved in the trial of offenders, ' 
221. Trial of the admirals for their condud at th6 buttle 
of Arginuffx, 222« Dying fpeech of Diomedon , 224.* 

^ Defeat and lofi of his fleet, 2 }i.\ Athens beficgedby 
Lyfander, 2j6. Embafly of Theramenes to Sparta, 2J7. 
Athens furrenders to Lyfandet, and is difmantled^ 14.0. 
Cruel treatment of the Athenians by the thirty tyrants , 
24^. The perfecution of Lyfias and his family , 247. 
Accufation and death of Theramenes , 2^2. Death of 
Alcibiades, 298^ Thrafybulus oppofes the tyrants, a6o. 
He feizes the Pii*aeus, 262. The tyrants depofed, and 
decemvirs elected, 26 f. The internal peace of Athens 
effeAed by the mediation of Paufanias, 268* A general 
^nefty, 270. Profecution. and death of Socrates , 27s* 

' Review of his followers, and their principal tenets , 29;. 
State of the fine arts at this time-, 29 s. The Athenians 

, affifl: the Thebans. againft the Spartans, iv. 31. Battle 
of Coronaea, 4;. Conon prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild 
the walls of Athens , 94. The Adhenians contribute, to 
the reVolt of Cyprtjs, 64, Are obliged to accept tcwns 
of peace from Artaxerxes , 66. A cpnfpiracy tbrmed 
there by Pelopidas , to rcftore the. democracy at Thdbcs , 
9). Affifbnce fent to Thebes, to recover the citadel 

z JBrom^tjie Spartans ,. IP I, .^ Thc^^ alliance.. witlx,.Si:|arU;re- 
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. newed v to^* , Th& Arbenians irrigated at Ae attempt of 
Sphodrias on the Piraeus^ 107. Naval fuocefles againft 
the Spartans, no. The exiled inhabitants of Platasa re- 
ceived into the republic, in. Deputies fent to the 
Grecian congrefi at Sparta, 11^. Conduft of the Athe- 
nians after the batde of Leudtra , ijts* They refolve to 
hold the balance; of power;, i)6. A defenfive alliatnce 
with Spana debal;ed, 197. AfGftance fent to the Spartans 
Ugainft the Theban invafion , 1 $ i. The alliance with 
Sparta extended and confirmed, i^$. Peace. oonduded 
with the Arcadians , 194- The Athenians recover 
many of their maritime poflHfions after the battle} of 
Mantinasa, 227. The fuppofeddeigjeneracy of the Athenians 
ihown to -refult from the nature, of their f^vtmmwt^ 
St2^. Their extreme profligacy , 2^^;. Qiaraiftetipf.Qhares, 
.2;9. The focial wa^,..94o. State of phUofoiShyaKtlhis 
time , 246. Statuary , •A4'7. Fainting, aF4ft. .iUtMlore , 

^ 2^- XenoptiOQ:, f6z4 Plato , 262. Jht Atheniaus /dew 
luded by a treaty with Philj]^ of ISlac^ofli5i,£,|,pQ»* flhey 
eounterad his views upon Olynthus , ) 40. They defend 
the ftraits of ThermopylK.jigainft Philip , J42. Are de- 
luded into negligence by the policy of Philip, ^^6. J9. 

- trigues of Philip in.Euboea, 'H7» » State, lof-.]^^^ in 
Athens. ) da. Chares fent to, CHynthus-^r )L^i9^' Qbaridemus 
fent to Olynthus , ^t6'. Attica Infulted-i by Macedonian 
fleets , ) 9s • Philip's decejtfid embafly t^ Athcrpi ) . -) 8^* 
Ambafladors fent to negociate with Philip',' ^92.- Their 
report, ;99.. Arrival ot ambafladors from Philjp ,401. 

. A third embafly to PhiUp,* 40}. A treaty : concluded 
with Philip, 411. General conftemation at|;be,^ of 
the PhocianSj 421. Pafi « decree for receiving) the Pho; 
cian fugitives , 421* - Refolve to^ prcferxe* their, engage- 
ments with Philip r» 426. The- Athcmaps-oourted both 

^ by the Spartans and the Peloponnsfians, v. 8* Ar^ re- . 
presentations of the partifafis of Macedon, 9*>The' Athe- 
nians endeavour to rotiirQ the Grecian ftates'agdnft 
JPhilip, i^u Ejiopetbes fi»t^ -^ppot^ Philip lA, ^hrace, 
22. His conduct d^ncled by Demofthene%^:'d4iv.^}in(edl 
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mrerttems itgadnft Fhil^, bo^ by fta Itfid kmd, )e. 
Euboea recovered, ;e. Decree of the Byzantines and 
I^nthiam « in ackfiowledgment of their relief by Pho. 
cion, 4;. Ofleftd tfie Thcbans by their prefent to die 
templa «t Delphi, ^^. The Athenians raife a coiife* 
deracy againft Philip , M. General conftemacion oa 
Fhilip^ feteiiig Elatasa , 69. Decree pafled for an aflbcis^ 
tion "^A Thebes, and other eities, againft Philip , *7o. 
Battle of Chieronca , 74. JModeradon of Hiilfp toward 
Athott, T8. Decrees in oonftqoence oF this defeat, 
SO. TlUr peace with Philip ratified , 8|. Decree the 
trial «Qd puniOiment bf the or«x>rs aecyfed by Afexandec 
die Gteat, lot. Mflitary pre(bDts^ from Alexander to the 

. taflqie «f Minerva , after the batde ef the Granicos, 
vi^ fiaaiftimeitts tX £(bhinei and Demoffhenes « i9i<, 
StMe oF, dmiiig the Htter years of Alexander^ 199^ TUh 

. iofiyphical ftQB eftabHffieddie^ie, zy%, 

^>, Ibn of Ctoefusldngof Lydia, hie deilJIt ^^ the 
tcmfe^lNnQea ;af ir> i. J07, 
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^^$Tl(Kt¥^ the aq)}tal oFAflyrIa, Befieged by Cyras, 
L 14^^' The^dty, add Its r^foorces, deicribed, 54}, 
Is taken bty^flntagefli, )44. Pinions oonduA of Harpa. 
Ills, Al^and^s^ governor there « ▼. 22;.-lirfproveinents 
made there^by Alexander, 22 f. Scheme bf Apcfflodorus 
to prevent Alexander's return tWther, 2|?- afS- 
Miftebm , hb expedition to India inquired bM^ iv. 199. Vfofe* 
!&»^e9f,'l6^di h& chaiaAer of Ari^otle, t. 166. 
Bards t Qreeian, their eharader during the heroic .i^es, 
i, 2^1. Their high authority and influence on fc^ety , • 
25?. The rdj)ea attached to their charadker, ^^4. 
Peculiar advantages of the ages in ii4iich they lived , 3^9, 
The peifeftien and authbrrty of Aeir compofitions, 256. 
MemcMrs o^ArchilochuS', 2f9;^Terpander, 268* Alcseus 
and Sa^hb, tjt. AnsimoQ^ 971* St^dionie, 27 a. 
WkOuj ibiJL 
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BardyBIs^ an lUyrian chief, cfleds a revolution in Mace- 
donia , and renders that government tributary to kisi , 
iv. 289. Defeats Perdiccas, 292. Is def^6d ^d killed 
by Philip of Macedon, )o6. 

BatbycleSj the MagneGan, makes the throne of Amyclean 
ApoUo, ii. 297. 

heattie^ Dr. remarks on his Eflay qn Truth , v. 278. Vote. 

Beliu^ the temple of, at Babylon, account of| v. 2;^. 

Bias of Priene , how he difRiaded Croefus king of Lydia 
irom attempting naval exploits, i. )o;. 

Bitbynia , fuiFerings of the Greeks under Xen(q)hon , in 
their paflage through that country, iiL n8' 

Bwotia^ revolt of the inferior citi^ of, from the authority 
of Thebes, ii. 22 f> The revolters aflifted by the Athe- 
nians, 226. Battle of Delium, iil 24* 

Boges^ the Pcrfian governor of Eion, his deQ>erate condudk 
and death, ^on being reduced by Cimon, the Grecian 
commander ,.iL 20). 

Boxing , how pracftiled in the ancient gymnaftic exerdfe$ , 
2. 2)o. 

Bvacimtams, ancient account of their tenets, v. 2)6. 

Brajidms , a Spartan naval commander , joins the fleet of 
Alcidas in the port of Cyllene , ii, )86. His prudent 
counfei ovcr^ruled by his colleague, )9|. His expeditkm 
to Thrace , iii 28- t^is addrefi to the Acanthians , 29. 
Procures die revolt of Amphipolis, |i. His death and 
honors paid to his memory by de citizens there, %6. 

Bucephalus^ Alexander the Gr^s horfe, a city founded 
to his memory, v, 211, 

Byzantium^ its foundation, and peculiar (iti;(atioya, defcribed, 
ii. 189* Is taken from the Perfians by the confederated 
Greeks, 190. Is taken by Alcibiades, iii. i88* Is taken 
from the Athenians by Ly&nder, 234. Attempt of Phili|p 
of Macedon to furprife the city , 3 ) i. 
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V/ ABTLA founded by Philip of Macedon , v. f i 
Cadmus^ a Phoenician, the founder of Thebes, i. 8- 
CalamitieTy public , call forth the latent refources Kit free 
governments, iii. is)« But increafe political fadiioosi 

Caianuf^ the Brachman , his death and prophecy, r^ 2I7. 
Calenture , general idea of this difofder , iv. 87. ' 
Callias^ the Atheilian admiral, his exertions agmnft Phils; 
' ' of Macedon, v. 30. 
CaUicratides ^ the Spartan, manner of his deadi at the battle 

of Plataa, ii. 128. 
Callicratidas , his reception when Tent from Sparta to fbc- 

ceed Lyfander in the command of the P^loponnefian fleet, 

iii. 209. His manly behaviour, 210. Obtains voluntafy 

contributions from the loniaiis , 212. Tabes Methymna, 

2\%. Defeats the Athenian fleet under 'ConJEttt, 214; Is 
< defeated and killed at Argmuflk, 216. 
Callifthenes , the fcholar of Ariftotle , put to death for a 

confpiracy againft Alexander the Great , v.^ 24.?. Hotei 
CaUixemts procures an irregular decree againft the Athenian 

admirals accufed of mifcondlud at Arginufls, iii. 22). 
i^ambyfes^ king of Perfia, purfucs the conquefts of His father 

Cyrus, i. Hs- Reduces Egypt, ;47. His death, 548- 
Camerinay the favor of this city fought Tjy Hwmocratcs for 

Syracufe, and by EupHemus for the Athenians, iii. loj. 

The citizens determine to' prefer v'e a neutrality, 108. " 
Candauler^ king of Lydi^, the fatal confequence of his 

imprudence, i. .296. ^ 

Cappadociaj invaded and ravaged by Crgefus king of Lydia, 

i.ji7. 
"CaranuT^ an Argive prinpC) eftabliflies a principality in 

Macedonia, iv. 284. 
Caribage ^the foundation and growth of, ii. i j5. Prevents 
the Phocaeans from fettling in Corfica , i)8« Commercial 
profperity and power of the Carthaginians, ibid. Civil 
government of the republic , 1)9. N<ae. Ambitious and 

4.T : 
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jedous ^irit of the republic,' 141. The leiuntlngi' oP» 

rather diredted to ufeful than ornamental arts , ibiif. Note. 

ViewB of the Carthaginians in entering into alliance witk 

Xerxes, 142. They invade Sicily, 171. Conclude a 

treaty of pieace with Gelon king of Syracufe, -171. 

Undertake the conqueft of Sicily , iii. jio. Treat the 

' fiaeives cruelly, ^lu > 

9aJior of Rhodes , his character as a chronologift and hiftorian, 

i. 291. Note. 
CaiapbraS^ in the Grecian military, what, v^^ 114. Noti. 
Categories , the ten in the ancient logic explained ,- ir. 
. - 36$. Vote. 
Cibes , the Theban , his final converfation with Socrates , 

iii. %%6. Account of his celebrated Table, 294. 
iC^eropr , his fettlement in Attica , i. g. Taught the Greeks 

agriculture, 12. 
^€efhaitis^ his chatader and fingular good fortune at Athen^, 

iii. 247* 

• Ceres ^ how honored by the Athenians in the Eleufinkilik 

feitival, iii. 192. 
Chabriasy the Athenian general of the Theban army, hn 
addrefs in oppofing the operations of AgefiUtts in Ike^ytia. 
iv. 107. The unufiial atdtude of his ftatue at Rome ex- 
plained, log. Note. Adts bod) in the capacities of genend 

• ' and admiral, 109. Is fent againft Epaminondas, whom 
t* he repulfes from before Connth, 168. Is killed in die 

Social war, 34<. 

thatcis^ the region of, in Macedonia, defcribed, ii. ^%9. 

Cbalybeans , their fierce character , and bold oppofition to 

the Greeks under Xenophon and Cheirifophus, iii. ^6^ 

Chares^ of Athens, his charader, iv. 2; 9. Is fent out to 

conduct the Social war, 240. Is forced to abandon th'b 

- fiege of Chios, ibid. Accufes his aiTociates Timotheu$ an A 

iphicrates, 242. Engages in the fervice of Artabazus, 

24^, Occafioii of his recal, ibid. His expedition' to 

''■ Oiynthus, iv. 569. Is fent to Thrace, where he is 

i. defeated by Amyntus , v. 40. Is one of the generals' at 

w -the battle pf Cheronea , .74;^ ; ^ 
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pbaricUmut^ his cham<%er, and expedition to OlyntbDs, 

iv. 1^6. 
CharioM^cts^ in the ancient Grecian public games, when 
. inftitutedv, i- 2|f. 

Charon , his addrefs and fortitude during the execution of 
: Pdopidas's confpiracy at Thebes , iv. 96.. 
Cbeirifopbus commands the Spartan troops fent to. a^ft 

Cyrus in his Afiatic expedition , iii. )29, His ad¥ic0 Ip 

the Greeks after the perfidious feizure of ^eir generals 

hy TifTaphernes , )s6. Is ele^kfd one of thei)* gen^mls., 
-. ?S7. Memorable retreat ok the Greeks ffom (i(\^ , fbid^ 

Leaves Trebizond in fearch of fhips to convey his men ^ 
, 175. His returti, n%n His deat^>, ibid. . > 

Cberonaa^ the Jjlain of, why chofen by PWUp of Macqdoa 

for the encampment of his army, v^ 7I« &ttle between 

Philip and the confederated Greeks, 74- 
CbfiMFiei firft brought from Cerafus to Italy by LuQuUus, 

iii. n4. 
i2&^iif/J«y,Thracian, defcription of die Country ,^ Jv. t. 

Is fortified by DercyUidas ,7. 
CbieftMHSy Gred(an, during the heroic ages, their tank 
/ and authority, i. 67. 
Chios "k beiieged by Chares , iv. 240. 
Chiron , the Grecian bard, brief account of, i. z^z. 
Cherienes^ his fubmiflion to Alexander the Great, v. igy. 
Cborut in the Grecian theatre, its origin, ii. 274^ Its 

advantages, 276. 
Chronology very loofely regarded by the ancient Greok 

hiftorians, i. 4. 2i(ote* > 

Cicero^ remarks on his account of the condudt of Callicra- 

tidas, liL 216. Nate. 
Cimmerians^ their invafion of Afia Minor, i. 294. 
Cimon^ his charader, iL 202. Succeeds to the command 

of the Grecian army, on the death pf Ariftides^ ibid. 

His rapid fuccefTes in Caria and Lycia, 204. Reduces 

Phafelis, ibid. Defeats the Perftan fleets 206. Surprifes 
. the Perflan camp : at Eurymedon , 207. His fuccefiful 

expedition to Cyprus, 212.. k bacdilied by the infliicnce 
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of ?ericlcs, tzi. Parallel between Mm and Pericles, 

211. 

Hiuadon , his ^haraAer ,* and t<mfy\mif againft the Spartan 
government, iv. lo. His plot ^fpovered , i?. Manner of 
feizing him, i). He and his affociates punifhed, 14. 

Cirrba^ a city of die Crifftiftns , defcribed, i. 214. U 
taken and ddfaroyed by the Amphiftyonic army, 22|. 

'Charcha , his ad&efi in appeafin^ the mutiny of Cynis's 
Grecian troops, t^ ^6. His mifeondudt at the batde of 
Cynax&, 941. Ccnchides a truce with TifTaphemes, 
548. Is perfidioufly finzed by Tfflkphemcs, ?^o. 

€kigtneT ths Atanthiah, his fpeech in the Spartan aflembly 
againft the Oiyittlrian oonftderacy, iv. gi* 

tleittUs ^ Cdrhitlihn , his {|)eeeh at Athens in favor of k 

' defenTive OO^iAt >^ith Spatta, it. i%%. 

CltomtfTotttf J Ms acteflbh to l^e throne of Sparta , iv. 8S. 
Is fent to tondnft^dhe Wte in Boeotia, 104* Is fent a 
ficond tiQie wit^ that tnift, 124. * His difpofition oThis 
troops on ^e plain of LeuAra, t%^. Is defeated mi 

' '■ killed in the ba%, 129* 

tleomenes^ king of $pdna tejeds the ovemiresof Arlftagoraa 
to ini^olvc tfie Sptoans in a war with the Perfians, 
i. )6o. Hls^refentmetft againft CUflhenes for fhrndulently 
^g^gli^g him to ^el Rlppias &om Athens, "^6%. Nott. 
His death, ii. J}. 

f^Ieou of Athens, Ws diararter, il. j^g. Utges the doom 

• cjf death againft the 'captive citizens of Wytilen^, J79, 

' Prevails on the Athenians to fejeft the S)^aktan oveftbres 
for peace , ill. r j; Mfe feditions artifices , 14. Gains' the 
accidental credKt of reducing S^tem,;i6. Is ridiculed 
by Ariftophanes, 19. Is killed before AmphipoUk, }6. 

Giflbenefy alteratkms made by him in thi goveminent of 
Athens, il. 2^1. ' 

ClituSy account of 'the manner of hirflbath, y. 24^;'; 

X>itdMf ^ navd en^gemeUt thet«i / tetweeii Conon and 
Pifeider, it. 44. . ' \' 

todrtif^ king of Attlcii, devdtei t^fttf to deadi' fbr^tho 
caufe of his ^Hintfy , i 100. ^'"^^^ 
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ColcboS i by wham fettled , and a charadct of the inlabitantf , 

iii. \66. They oppofe the paflage of the Greeks under 

^ XenophoQ and Cheirifophiis , but are defeated by theio, 

567. 
Col{mi2atiou ^ how pra<%(ed by the early Greeks, u i}. 
i^olors m painting, remarks on, iv. 2^^, 
Comedff^ Greek, the origin of, iL 278* Its charaderiftic 

difUndions fro^i tragedy , 280. And from modern coiiiedy> 

282. State pf, intheageof AlexandortheGreat, v< 2^9. 
Campanioui^ ^ body of Atacedoniaa youth, inftitatedi by 

king Philip , iv. jo2. ? 

£§niMgal affedtion, moving fcenes pf^ during the heroif 

ages of Greece, exhibited by Homer, i. 77< 
.,C0^^on 5 is appointed one of the ten conmatvlers to iuper&de 

Alcibiades, iii. 208. Is defeated by QalU^ra^das, ;ii 4. 

, fharad^r of his affoci^tes Philpql^. 9n|i ^dimanthu^ 

* 2 ^ S • His advice re je(3;^ , and the A theman fleet captored 

. :hiy Lyfander, 2ji. Eptertaina the hoi>e of .retrieving the 

J factunc gf Athcn§ , iv. 41. His intcryiew, with Artaxcrxes, 

4;« Defeats Fifander by fea at Cnidu^, 44.. Prevails on 

Artaxerxes to rebuild the wa^s of Athens ^$ 4. His pr^ 
*, lOaitujre endeavours to reftpofe th^ po^wejc of Athpns , 55. 
.'" Is pult to d^ath by th^ Pe.rfiansis do. ■■/.■■, ' . 
Cor^y^^^x ^^^. fl*5«t of, deftcoyed by Thf^miftocles, ii, ji. 

Rupture between this colony and Corinth, ii. jig^ The 
^^ fl^et of,, d^eats. .that of die Corinthians V *?*!•. Tl^ 

Corcyreans ravagi? the Rates allied wii^hCprinth,, *22. 

.Apply to. At^n^, ibid. ^epfefenta^i\$. pf t^c Corcyrean 

,^^^4;(^uties , i^ii* A treaty of mytual defence concluded 

: yiitli.Athen^', }2d. ^e defeated b'y.ihe Corinthians in 

an oh^in^te fj^-i^t ^ ibid, FactipQs generated in Corcyra 
'}^ fey^Jcuinthi^^iiatri^ucSi ^87. The demagogues afl^nafcc^ 

388* Tumult between the Atiienian '9114 the Qorintfaian 

fodtjoo^, ,ibi4. Amval ofNicpftcatufr.witha fquadron £kmii 
I^^...At;)]ierLS^ igp.^ l^aiTs^pre of the't^edacmpnian paitilans^ 

394* iPcrfidiouscrufelty of the Corcyreans ^ 597. Their 
9h^^9l^. ipq:ca<?%tb^ )^(mm of lim JP^pomicfian, w«^ 

J99- ,. ;■ .,...:;. J . : •• . 



€liriiHhianl^ iStitix fituation and charafter, i. iog. Their 
political revolutions , itio. Rupture bctii^eeii the i*^public 
of, and ite colony at Corcyra j ii. 518. The Corinthians 
undertake the caufe of Epidamnus, ^19. Theiif ^eqt 
defeated by the Corcyreans, J21. ilpi)eal to Athens^ 
322. Speech of the Corinthian deputies, ^24. Defeat 
the Corcyreans in an obftinate fca-engagement , Ji6. 
Remonftrate with tte Athenians for affiftingtheCorcyreans, 
}28. Encourage a revolt of Macedonia ftom the Athenians, 
J 5 2. Apply td Sparta for affiftance, 399. Intrigue with, 
and corrupt their Corcyrean prifoners , ^8d. Communicate 
their di(bontents at the peace between Athens and Sparta to 
the Argives , iii. 4^. Their defigns aganft Athens difco- 
tered, i%6. Maffacre of the principal citizens , in con- 
fequence of domeftic faftions , iv. 49. The Corinthians 
prepare to dppofe the paffage Of Philip of Macedon ihtt> 
Pdoponnefus , v. f. Philip infulte^ at Corinth , 1 9, 

Okonda^ battle of, between Agefilaus and the confederate 
army of Greeks , iv. 45. 

CoffWanr reduced by Alexander the Great ^ V. ^i). 

Coiys^ king of Thrace, his rude way of life, iv. 296. Hi» 
frantic delufion, ii$. 

CourteJaHs , Grecian , an accdunt of, iii 3889. 

Craterus fucceeds Antipater as governor Of Macedonia arid 
Greece , v. 229. 

Crenida , taken by Philip of Macedon , and ealled from 
him Philippi, iv. ;i6. 

Crtte , how fettled , and the favorable (Ituation of that ifffflid, 
i* 24. InfHtutions and manners of the natives, Ji. 

Criminal jurifdidion , how eSierdfed during the heroic s^ea 
<rf Greece , ft 70. 

Crijfa^ the republic of, defcribed, i.' 414. Tyrannical im- 
pofitions exadted fir(Mn the pilgrims to Delphi by tHe 
Criffeans, 215. They plunder the fhrine of Delphi , 217.. 
Siege of Criffa, 219- The water that fupplied die city 
poifoned by Nebros of Cos, 222. The city taken and 
demoliihed , ibid. Cirrha- deiboycd, and the Cfiflbi^ 
cijQmmuiuty e^ttirpated, azy ^ -< 
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erkw>, chief of die thirty tyrams of Atheni^, his cbl* 
tafter, iil 24^$. Hk accufation of Thcji9meiies ^ 252. 
Orders him to be put to death » &is< {« kiU^ tn battle 
with Thrarybuius^ 2<S^ 

Cr/^o, his laft converfation with Socraitea, iii 28t. 

:Crwfi$Sy the laft king of Lydia, ibbdnes the Afiatic Greeks 
L )02» How diiTuaded from at^mptiog naval exploits, 
}Q). His chaitader and fplendor » ihidk HU conyer&tion 
with Solon, $05. Hit e^ctrem^ foUcitud? for the (afety 
of his fon Atys, and grief for his death » 107. Deeer- 
mines to check the progrels of Cyras, )i4. Invad/jp 
Ferlia, ;i7. Is defeated by Cyrus , |i^* Is routed* by 
him at Sardis, )ai* h taken ^ Sardis, )2f. How 

' treated by Cyrua) la?. Reproaches tbo oracle of Delphi^ 

OrQtona^ when^^ aod by whom built, ii. 145. The mamaers 

of the citizenst of, reformed by the le^res (^Pythagoras, 

i^o. War between Grotona and Sybaris, i^Iq* Sedition 

-^hcre , which proves dcftrudlive to the Py^agoresns , 

170. The citizens def($ated by the Loaian$ weA Rhegiaaa, 

Cteplaus^ his principal excellence as a fculptor, lii^ t^^. 
Ctejifbon , is profecuted by £fchines for his decree in honor 

of Demoilhenes, v. ig9« 
Curtiusy Quintus, character of his hiftory of Alexander the 

Great, v. i^i. IfoSt* 
Cyclades , reduced by Datis and Artaphernes the Perfian 

generals, I i88* Their prefent deplorable Aate, ii 7.^ Vfxitk^ 
Cynaxa.^ battle of, between Artaxerxes Mnemon^.king ^ 
, Ferfia, and his brother Cyrus, iii. )4i. 
Cynofcefbal^ ^ battle of, between Felopidasi the Thd)an 

general , and Alexander king of ThdTaly , iv. zoi. ^ 
fyprusj defbription of that ifland, and. its circumftances 

ndiea thie Athenians noiedttated the cqnqueft of it fiom 

the Fetlians, ii« 209. Succe&fol expedition of CimoQ to^ 

21?. 
j(Jyr<iMica« hiflory of the Greek $)habitw I J 47* How 

withdrawn irom the fphere. of .Grq»iM poUtica^ iii. jog. 
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Cymss king of Perfia , bis extraction ^ i. j lo. Mis firft:ex% 
ploits; 51). Defeats Crcefus king of Lydia, 51^ Routs 
him again at Sardis , )2x. Takes the city of $ar^, %%^. 
His treatment of Croefus, J 2?. His reply to the foHci- 
tations of the lonians^. ;)2. His reply to the Spartan 
deputies, }}7. Befieges Babylon , ^42. Reduces it by 
ftratagem, ^44» His character, %^u 

>■ ■ , fon of Darius Nothus v his interview with Lyfander 
in Afia Minor, iik 200. Solicits the re - appointment of 
Lyfander to the command of the Spartan fleet, 227. Difputes 
the fucceffion of his brother Artaxerxes, 5 24. His charafter, 
326.* State of Lower Aiia under bis adminiftration , ^27. 
His popular conduct, )28. Procures the afliAance of the 
Greeks to acquire the empire of Perfia, ))o. His ex- 
pedition into Upper Aiia, )) i. His interview with Epyaxa 
wife of Syenneiis , governor of Cilicia, 9H* '^^ mutiny 
of his Grecian troops at Tarfus , appeafed by the addrefi 
ofClearchuS) n^* He paflbs the Euphrates, H8- Battle 
ofCynaxa, ;4i. His death, %^i^ 

Cythera , the ifland of ^ fubdued by the Athenians under 
Nicias» iii^ 22. 

Cy»€us^ the whole Feloponnefian fleet captured there bf 
Alcibiades, ill. 18 3» 

D. 

UAVAVS^ his Settlement at Ar^ , i. g. 

Dariuf Codomanus, his acceffion to the throne of Perfia, 
V. 109. His inadtivity during the prOCTefe of Alexander 
accounted for, i}i. Cplieds an immejnft aroiyto oppofe ^ 
Alexander, ij2. Hiis indifcreet march to Iflus, i}7« 
Difpofition of his army at the battle of Iflqs, 140. Is 
routed, 142. His e&ape, ibid. Battle otAxbeh^ 166. 
His flight, 170. His aj6Qination , 177, 

•—"■^^Hyflafpes , king of Perfia, his charaifter, i J49- 
His revenue and refources, }^2. Bis expe(fition into 
Scythia, )9). His exertions to reduce the revolt off onia; 
3f74. Takes Kli|etus , 38o« His attention to thsftoC- 
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. p^ity #Tonia after its redudlon, )8i. His lefpitmeat 

. againft the Athenians, ii. 3. His initnidtions to Oatis 
and Art^hernes, >• His* unexpected generofity to his 
Eretrian prifoners after the battle of Marathon , 17. His 
h& years employed in preparations for another Grecian 
expedition, js- Sec Xerxet. 

jbarius Nothus , king of Perfia , the firft acts of his reign , 
and his character, iiii 150. His generals violate the 
Perfian treaty with Athens , i^i* Sends his fon Cyrus^ 
into Aiia Minor, 200. His death , ^2). 

Dafis and Artapbernes^ Ferfian generals, their invafion of 
Greece , ii. 4.. They reduce the Cyclades ,> 6. tand^ in 

, Attica, 8* Battle of Marathon, 16. 

Dead , the memory of thofe (lain in war , how celebratedl 

. by the Athenians, ii. ^^6. Note. 

Deceliain Attica, fortified by Agis king of Sparta v* iu* 
tf7. 

Decimvtrs chofen by the Athenians on the depofition of the 
thirty tyrants, iii. 26^. 

Dedalus the Athem'an , and D^dalus of Sicyon , probablf 
confounded by the Athenian writers, ii. 29s. Note^ 

Oelium^ battle of, between the Thebatis and Athenians'^ 
iii. 24. 

Delphi , how the oracle there obtained a fuperlor degree of 
credit over other oracles , i. 112. Defcription of Del- 
phi , ibid. Mode of delivering oracles there , 1 14. 
, Its influence in eftablifliing the Olympic games and the 
laws of Sparta , 11^. The merchants and pilgrims thai 
reforted to the city and temple opprefled by the Criffeans, 
215. The temple plundered by the Criffeans, 217. 
Command of the oracle on this occafion, 218. How 
refcued from the attempt of Xerxes, ii. 82. The tcm- 
pie feized by the Phocians under Philomelus , iv. ^ag. 

liemades , his charadter and oppofition to Demofthenes , 
iv. 55 7- Reprimands the levity of Pliilip of Macedon 
after the battle of Cheronaea , v. 77. 

Demaratus , joint king of Sparta , is reduced by Cleomenes 
]^ aflbciate , to take refuge at the court of Pc^ , iJL j ) . 

Ills 
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His charader of the Greeks, in conyerfation with 
Xerxes, 4). Esqplains the character of the Spartans ta 
him, ^6.. 
Demetrius \ Phalcrins ) , the firft writer who cultivated c&ro* 

nology as a {i:ience » i. 4. T^ote, 
DemocbaTes\ his infolcnce to Phih'p of Maccdon , v, 

8?. 
Demqflbenef , the Athenian general , his expedition to £to* 
lia, iii. 2. Storms \£gitium » 4. Defends Naupadus^ 
S. Surprifes the camp of the Ambralians , 6. Fortifies 
Fylus, g. His gallant defence of this port againft the 
Spartans, 9. Reduces Sphaderia, .17. His operations 
in fioeotia difconcerted , 24. Carries a reinfbrcemefit 
to Nicias before Syraqufe, iig. He and his troops cap- 
tivated by Gylippus on his retreat from Syracufe, 146* 
Is put to death, 144. 

— , the orator ; his firft appearance againft Philip rf 

Macedon , iv. 94}. The motives by which he was ac- 
tuated, ^4^. His firft Philipprc , 347. Meafures pro- 
pofed by him for refifting Philip, 350. His military 
behaviour in Eubcea, j^9. His firft oration in favor of 
the Olynthians ,16}. Caufe of his partiality to Chares, 
371. His fecond oration in behalf of the Olynthians, 
37s. His third oration for the . Olynthians , 377. 
His quarrel with 'ffifchines , 393. Diffenfions be- 
tween him and his colleagues, ambafladors to Philip, 
39^. Is difabled by embarraffinent from addreffing Phi- 
lip , 397. His artful behaviour to his aflbciates on their 
return, 398. His fpeech at the report of the embafly, 
399. Procures himfelf to be joined in another embafly 
. to Philip , 404. . His fpeech to Philip , ibid. Is pre- 
vented from declaring his fentiments to the Athenians by 
his colleagu^, 414. Advifes the Athenians not to 
break their treaty with Philip , 426. His celebrated reply 
to the partifans of Macedon, v. 10. Defends the con- 
dud: of Diopeithes, 24. Receives Perfian pay to enootu- 
rage his oppofidon to Philip , 31. Honors conferred, on 
him for his fervices in Cttboes, 33. Exhorts the 
^ YoL. V. 1 
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Adienins to sOift |)ie cities of Pcopootis, |^. Keneivs 
IJB edioriadoas, 19. Deteds tfae plot of Andphoo^ 

' Stf. His oradoQ on die feiziiig of Hataea by Philip, 
(5^ Pcrfindes die TbebiBS to join die Adienians to 
oppofe Fhaip, 72. Repmn die walls and ibrdfications 
of Adiens at his own ^barges, Si* His oration ifi 
hobor of die flain at Chcronaea^ S4- His mafterly de- 
fence agunft JEfchincs, 190. His gpieroCty to him, 
ibis. His b9Diibmcnt aqd (kadi, 191. 

'JPljfqdMm f£ Adieos oppdb die cruel relblittian of Cleoa 
^adoft d|? i^xfdsz dti^cns of Mytilene , iL |8o. His 
qpinion pfcraijs to reyerfe their doom, |S^. 

jPfr#, lyald^ Qf» between die ^artaos and Meflenians, 
L igs. 

fiercyltidas^ the ^sartan general, his charafter, iv. 4. 
His audiority continoed on account of his fuccdTes and 
IHdiciowi io^trQYCOicot of tbem, 5. Fortifies Cher&me^ 
&fi s^'oft d)»p Thraciaos, ^« His treaty with Hflaphemes, 
l&ut Defends Ibydus againft the attempts of Conon and 
phaWib9Ziis , {2. 

X)i/k^'^ biftory of the aits of, IL 29). State of, in the 
a^ <>f Alexander the Great, v. 260. 

' Itido ^ fr<4^1y coQteviporary wijth fneas , ii. i)d. 

' Diogtms « die cyoip , ridicules die effiyrts of the Goring 

tbipn^ td oppofe Philip of itlacedoQ, v. 7. Is viCted by 

Aie^wdec king of fflaccdon, 9s. 
' lUognotux difpofes Pauianias to proted Thrafybuhis agjunft 

the arms of Lyiander , iii. 267. 
Diemedon , the Athenian admiral his ipeech before his 

execution, iii 224.. 
Diontces the Spartan, his memorable obicnratioQ at die 

batde of Thcrmopyls, iL 68. t 

Dign^ifiui of Syracufe , his firft rife and chara&er , 3L 

;k7. His artful ufurpatioa of the; government, jigr 

U^ iinfuccels&l attempts for literary &m^ at the Olym- 
. pic games, ^19. Reafons why his cbaraAer ha» been 

^ran&utted down in lb pdi^us a light , )2o. 
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Dionyfiis the ycmnger, .his chamdter, iii. }2i. His 

tyranny abolifhed by Timoleon , 32Z. 
■■ ■ ' ' , a Phocaesn^ his advice at a council of war on 

board th? Greciim fleet fentto relieve Miletus, i. J7S. 

His ineiledtual efforts to introduce adive (kfcipline in the 
■ '' fleet » }79- Bet^ces himfelf to piracy, 58 1. 
**^ — -^ of Halicarnaflhs, his 4ftin<Sons in the qualities 

of ftyle , i. 239. No^e. 
Dioptuhefy an Mhertian general, fent into Ttfrace , his 

vigorous exertions againft Philip of Macedon , t. 22. 

His condud defended by Demofthenes , ^4. Is defeated 

and killed by Philip , } 7. 
J)odona^ origin of the oracle there ^ 1. no. 
£oria«r , their origin, and derivation of their nafne, (. <• 

Engage as auxiliaries to the Heracleids , $6. Eftaj^Iiih 

themfelves in Pelopminefus , 98* Migration of, lojf. 

Why not alarmed <at the pfogrefs of Cyrdr, }?4. Re* 

view of their circumftancfes at the time of their emigra'' 

tion to Magna Gi€K:ia, ii. 150. 
Draco ^ the lawgiver of Athens^ charadter cf him tndf his 

inftitutions, L 2391. 
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Z^PVGATJON^ die mainobjeds of, during die heroie ageit 
of Greece , i. 8^* How regulated by Lycurgus at Sparta^ 
14). By Solon at Adiens , ii. 249. The plan of ^ ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean fchool , 16^. 

^^Eyp^ » the Egyptians , why unqualified for telifhing or iilK 
proving mufic, i. 2)7. A fettlement of Grecian pirates 
eftablifhed in Egypt, }4^. ts reduced by Camt>yfes, 
347. Revolt of, under Inarus, ii* 310. The arts of 
defign early cultivated diere, 294. Ready fubmiflBon 
of that country to Alexander the Great ,. v. 1^9. The 
city of Alexandria founded ,160. Hiftory of, fubfequenl 
to Alexander, a^j. 

JEiray the fortrefi cf, gallantly defended by Ariftomenia 
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the.Meffenian , i. 192* Js furprifed ty the Spartans, 
196. 
.EUtsa feized by Philip of Macedon, v. 69. 

Elegy; y in poetry , to what purpofes priftcipally applied by 
the Greeks, i. 2s8* 

EJeuJiniau my AcrkSy die celebration of, at Athens defcribed, 
iii. 192. jElequifites for initiation into them, 19). The 
proceflion of, conducted by Alcibiades, 194. 

£///, theVcpublicof, contrailed with that of Sparta, i. 2if«; 
The Elians deftroy Pifa, and adorn the temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter , ii. 2^2. The Elians feebly aflift the 
Spartans againft the Athenians, iii. )o^. Elis invaded by 
the Spartans , ^06. The Elians fubjugated by the Spar- 
tans , ?o7. The Elian territory invaded by the Arcadians^ 
wiio feize Olympia, and celebrate the games,, ir. 20 s« 
The city reftored to them ^ 209. 

J?fKWi»io»ift genus of Grecian mufic , by whom invented^ 
i. 24.2. 

Ennius , his conclfe enumeratipn of the principal Greek and 
Roman divinities, i. 6^. 2^ott. 

E^liaHSy their origin, i. s* Golia fettled, by Peloponnefian 
fugitives, 99. Confederacy of the ^oliaiis againft Cyrus ^ 

Epaminandas , his character , and the fhare he took la 

r Pelopidas'd confpiracy , ii^. 99. Appears at the Grecian 

. qoxifftfs at Sparta as the Theban dctputy , u^ His 

demands, 116. Refledtipns oq his condudt, iig. A& 

{embles the Tiieban forces on the heights before the 

. • plain « of Leudbra^ 129. Difpofition of his troops oppb^ 

fed to Cleombrotus, 127. Battle of Leu&ra, 128* 

Ravages Laoonia, and rebuilds MefTene, 16 1. His 

motives for evacuating Laconia, 1 64* Is tried for his conduct, 

tfid his defence before the Theban aflembly, 16^. 

, Marches againft Corindi, i6S» h a^n difgtaced, 169. 

Delivers Pelopidas from the hands of Alexander king of 

Theflaly, 189. Compels the Achean^ to accept the 

« Theban. alliance-, iS9* Aims to render Thebes miftreft 

of the fea , 2po. His attempt'^to furprife Sparta , 214* 
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Attempts Mantihaet, 21 f. His viAory before idiat.citt 9 

219. His death, 220. His charader, 222. ** 

Epbialtes^ an agent employed by Pericles tQ undcrmtee' 

the authority of the fenate and Areopagus, at Atheixt,' 

u. 2S5- . 
Ephwi , inftituted by Lycurgus at Sparta , the nature of 

their office, i. ijo. '' 

Epialtes y His treachery to the Grjeek defenders of the llraits 
' of ThcrmopylsB , ii. 1 59. 
Epicidet , his oppofidon to Themiftocles filenced by a bribe ^ 

Jjt 48. 
Epicurus, account of his philofophy, v, 302. His char 

radter , 504. ' " 

Epidamnus , the citizens of, apply to. Corinth for proteAion 

againft the Taulahtii, ii. 519. Submits to the Qortyi 

reans on the defeat of the Corinthian fleet, %ti: ^ ; ' 
Epode and Iambic, the diflandbion between, i. i€jf: '' * ^ 
Epyaxa , wife of Syennefis , governor of Cilicia i' "irtetBrtes 
between Cyrus prince of Pejrfia and her husband ,' vk 

EqueflrUn exercifes, at the uicient public games ,* defctibed \ 
i. 2JI. / , . 

Eruria^ naval engagement there , between the Pdopoimefiai 
and the Athenian fleets , iii. 179: • '- 

£/c«/aj»mf engages in die Afgonautic expedition , i. >'r. ' 

Eteocies and Polynices , the fons of 'Oedipus, hiflorjn 'of , 
i. 2^. *• 

Eteonicus , .his ftratagem to preferve the Peloponnefiart'fleet 
after the 'defeat of Callicratidas , iii. 217. His^adiliefs in 
quelling a mutiny among his feamen, 226. ' "' , 

Evagorasj king of Cyprus, his biftory and chara(ftcr,i^'.J^. 
His attachment to Athens and ffiendfhip for Canon ,/4o. 
Revolts againft the Perfians , 64. Is reduced to bedbme 
tributary to Perfia, 68. : — 

Eubcea^ the ifland of, reduced by the Periiahs, H. 7. 
iState of that ifland , after the expulfion of the iTheBaiir, 
iv. }S8* The intrigues of Philip of Macedcm diere^ 
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il^i4^ . PbilH^ expek the t Athenians , 9S6. The ]\facew 
donians expelled by Phpcion and Demofthenes, v, 32. 

JStfioffu^Ar , hia expedition to Max;edon^ iv. ft^. 

Euetbn^ the Lacedsenionian , his pei fidy , Ofid tj^ fadil 
consequences ofit,i. 1^9. 

Eunif^fiSy fecretary to Alexander ^e Gieilri: ^^ cbatadter^ 

^flHies^ king of Meflen^y his advice <m ^e treaoherottt 

' hbftilities ot the Spartans , i. 16;. His eidion^tiott ta 

.Jh!S,]Forces, 167. His indecifive batde .With the Spartan^ V 

' 1 68< His humane expofition of the oracular demand of 

a. virgin faqrifice, 174, -, His death, *7s- 
Eupbemus , the orator , his reply to HermoQia^ at ^&no^ 

rma, iii. 107. 
$ufjbranwr ^ the CorinthiaA painter, hin great chaataifitcr 9' 

and principal works, iv. 251. 
Eufbrafp^^ the inundajtions of ^ leflr^ed ^ AleluuidCK tM: 

Gfe^^, v.. 2z6. 
^H/fbfVfi ^ }ji^ar^ the goy^iimeBt of $i<^efi9( m |jfi> Is 

affaflmated, 19;. 
^^fusi the Grecian pai^r^ fatmi a fw^ftk>Ql at 

Sicyon, iv. 3^0. 
pctifidcs completes the tGrecian tragedy^ by ycifedbilif iiHf 

chorus, ii. 274. His chwfadfff , 27^, 1 

EuiTffdke , queen of Macedonia ^ foliciis the aiSftaiioe df 

Iphicrates in behalf of her fons,^ iv* 299. 
iftrylocbus ^ ^ Theffalian prince, commands the Araphidlyo^ 
« , pip^ army fenc againft CriflW, i. 21 1« His ai<Qiy diftreflfed 

by {eii^ce, 220^ T^es and deftro^s the cky, 

221. 
JSurymedon ccmdoAs an Athenian 0e^ to the ' ajf&flance tf 
. Cordyra, it. 39^. Concurs in the perfidtoiis; cruelty of 
, tfie Corcyiean parties , ;9g. , 
— - — , die Perfian camp there fbrprifed and taken by 

Qmcm., ii. 207. v 
JE/Hxine Sea, the fouthern coafi of, iiL ^69. Xeoophon 

ptopoTes to fettle his Cre<aan troops (Here, {77. 
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jTABLES 9 current leflbns of itioratity .in: 0ie early tigeis 
of Greece attd Rome, iL %6t^ 

G 

\J ALLIES ef the ancieits, iho true difpofitioir; of:tfie 
lowets de(fcribed, i. dbg. l^o#^ Sk^lfd lynageMtent 
of them in battle, J79. 

(Ss;nf/ , publie , why inffitutcd by the ancient 6reefts » 

i. 226. ' ■ '■ ' r . • ' 

6i^a^ taken hy Ale:}[aHder the Or^ *, after a defpei^e 
defence J V. 147- . " 

emas of Agfigerityhi, his riches >nd {^d!?! tnoAf of 
Ifejiii. )I4.. MU ifiiferable d^thj Ji^. i '"' 

fi^i^it, king of Syracufti hift chtrdaenr, ii. if^^ - His 
Ibatagem t6 defti^y HalUiloaif , and li^ Carthiigihla^ Sitet» 
)f f. Di^faites the teirms df peaCe to GartliageV ^Tl*/ 

Chgtafby ^ imsft()VtA by the expddttilbfi of AletaMfer the 
GtcAt td the Brit , v. J&64. 

Gi-mMf^ ai defcribed by Tacitfl», cdnq^ilt^d %ifh ' fte 
Sreeks ag defetibed by Hdiftet^ h iu thd^ ftpfer-, 
ftition ddfk and gfoomy, 4fl^ ^' ' ; 

3/^^/i&r,ttif)g df the Taulantil, lalM arflffS a^alf^ PAtTtsLVt^ 
der king of Macedon, v. tbow Is dtfeafced by Mfti» 

lOf. ^^ 

7o£f/ of the andent Greeks , the ori^n and numBM df , 

acoonnted f(Sri i. 61* 
dttngyhisy the Goriftthfan, brings news of^ relief^ to the 

befieged Syracv&ns, iii. no, 
Chrdius^ his^hiftory, V. 119. His famocs knot ifoli^d or 

cut by Alexander the Great, i^o. 
Gorgiaf of LeenticHti' apf^ies to AtHehs for prdteaitki agttfnft 

the ufurpations of SyraCofe , Hi; io. 
Gt aniens y battle of, between AletaiKter . ffie Gr^ajb fttid.ihe 

Perfians , v. 1 1 j< 

24 
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Oretce , the ancient hiftory of , not (b imperfeA as mi^ 
be ezpeded , i. 2. Characters of the early Greek hiilo^ 
xians , ). Vote. Tradkibnary accounts of the orfgin o^ 
the Greeks, 4. The Porians, Eolians, and lonians, f. 
Arrival of colonies from Egypt and the Eaft , 6. Souice 
of the Greek theology, 7. The Phoenician alphas 
introduced, 10. The ancient mode of barter , ibid. How. 

! Speckled by colonies from the few original eflabKfluneits^ 

: s|. Happy fitqatipn of this c<mntry for commerce, 
1 6. Circumihnces which/retarded die progrefs of focidjr 

^ Jfkr'i^id. Piratical invafions by fea,- and rapacious iv 
roads by land, 17. Origin of the Amphidyonic coufi* 

<.;pil»',i9. Argonautic expedition, 20. The objei^ a^d. 
confequences of this expedition, 22^ The heroic agoiy 

7..2jr... 'The war of Thebes, 2%. Improvements in d>- 
jnefUc policy V f 2. Its ibength and refourees, H- V^ 

;« fcriptioa and extent of the country , ibid. Review oE, 

^ Ibe force fent ^igainli Trpy , )7. Caufes of the Trojtn 
waf , 40. Hiftory of that war , 44. Calamitous return 

.^ :of the Greeks after the deftrudion of Troy, 47. Inqujy. 
into the jufKce of the encomium paiTed by die Greds 

;.m their own country, 49. Comparifon between t}e 

.. Gireeks of th^ heroic ages and the Germans, as defcribcd 
by Tacitus, ^i. The fandions of their religion, ^4* 

. The moral tendence and dodrine of futurity in theJr, 

^ leligion, affertedin oppofsdon to late inquirers, ^6. In-« 
fluence of religion on the political flate of, 6%. The 

. i^ates of, during the heroic ages, rather republics than 
monarchies, 66. Their civil regulations, 70. Msuriage, 

'.7;. Parental affedion, 77. Military art, 79. Arts of: 
peace, 8?* Agriculture, ibid. Mechanical arts, 84. 
Fine arts , ibid. Sciences , 86. Education , ibid. Amtu 
{ements, 87. General eftimate of manners and inftita- 
tions during the heroic ages, 88* Diftradions that en- 
fued after the deftrudion of Troy ,91. Caufes of the 
migrations of the Hellenic tribes, 9). The Heracleidae 
eftablifh themfelves in Peloponnefus , 96. Divifion of their 
conquefts , 97* Rivalfhip between the lonians and Dorians y 
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/loo. The Ionic migration^ idi. Progrefs of. colonic 
zation, io2. Doric migration, lo). View of the Afia* 
tic ^colonies , ibid. Abolition of monarchy in Greece , 
109. Origin of oracles ,109. Account of that at Del- 
phi, 112. Eflablifliment of die Olympic eames , 11 8. 
The poems pf Homer colledcd by Lycurguf, 124. Laws 

. of Sparta, 129. State of Greece afiter the abolition of 
monarchies, 15). War between the Spartans and Mef- 
fenians , is 8* State of, at the clofc of the firft Mef^ 
fenian. war, 177. Second Meffenian war, 1 82. State 
of Pelqponnefus after the conqueft of MefTenia , 207. 
State of the northern republics and colom'es ,212. Caufes 
of the facred war traced, 2 id. The ihrine at Delphi 

f , plundered by the Crifleans , 217. Principal events of 
the (acred war, 218. Inftitution of the Pythian games, 
226. Gymnaftic exerdfes, 229. Equcftrikn exercifes, 

. 2)1. I^e Grecian mufic defcribed, 2))- Caufes of 
the perfedtion of the Greek language and mufic, 2^8. 

. Grecian poetry and poets, 248. State of the Greek 
colonies in Europe and Africa , 289. In Afia , 290* 
Hiftory of Lydia, 296. Jonia over-run by thePerGans, 
}n- Revolt of the lonians againft thePerfian goveror 
ment, 3s 7* Conftitutlon of Athens, as regulated by 
Solon, 4^1. Rapid iiiccefTes of the Athenians after the 
eilablifliment of a democracy, 3(54* Siege of Miletus by 
the Perfians, }7J. Defeat of the fleet lent to relieve 
Miletus, and lofs of that city, )8o. Three diftindt periods 
into which the hiftory of the Perfian invafion may be 
divided, iL 2. The Cyclades reduced, 6. Battle of 
Marathon, IS. State of the feveral republics at the 
time of the invafion of Xcrxe?, J2. Meafures taken by 
the Grecian ftates to refift the invader , 44. Battle of 
Thermopyla, 66. Firft Tea-fight at Artemifium, 74. 
The fecond, 76. Attica over.run by Xerxes, 8?. 
Battle of Salamis , 94. Retreat of Xerxes, 98. Battle 
of Plataea, 124 Battle of My cale, f?o. Statte of Greece 
by the event of this battle, 15^. Hiftory of the colo- 
nization of Magna Grecia , 143. Wifdom of the Achaean 
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ls#i , f 4>S- Ufc of^ P/Uu^ofts tM phSmbfiief oF SiulM^ 
15 f. PtoTpetity «f the Atlieiiiaf» , 1^7. Treachory oF 
PWiuBiitt , 19^* BtfiilftiHcnt tod dcroi or ^icitrtlluicieti 
19^. Death oF Alfftictot , aod clcvwdfl or CinRm id 
tile cdiiiiimid oF di6 dtedui artty, 2^r. Pdaoe eon* 
eluded between ArtaEtertet and tfitf AAtiuim^ 214. 
Obftacle^ to a ffenefal and hftin^ odriiidefac)r of the 
CredaA ftates, irt ^ . The dty of Sparta Jeft hiyed by 
an earthquake, tit- THrd Meflensm #ar, iUd. Gtak 
iHotiona among thi^ Gtecian ftates , 22).' The £miODs 
trtlce of thirty yearr , 2ii. CbstnStat of Bracd and Us 
hw^, ±19. Review^ of theinffitotidM oPSfbkn, ^40. 
Wthtf of the Gi^k jMIofophy, 2it. Ti^^edjr, 2t|. 
Coiftedjr , 177. The Greciiil feftiiahf , 2^4. Cottdiiko 
of Ae Grecian women, 2(i6. The CdiiiteAu^^ 2^9* 
Soperif^ty oF Oe Gi^Ss-fii die arb of defign^ 294, 
Reriew of Ihe moft duni^iiiiihed Gr^efaft' ibrflfv and ttefr 
Work^, }04. fBift^ oFA« VtlopottheSah iMtf, ji^. 
Semiiilents of the LaoMienioniari affles on ttte peac6 be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, &. ff. The wte itHewU^ 
51. Athenian expedition t» Sicky , 81* Difalfrotfer ettnl 
of this ttndertaking , fj4» Genehd doiiibhiafion of the 
Grecian ftate^ a^dm Atbeh^, 149/ The treafy Mdi 
Athens riolated by the Peffians, tfi* The ftrepi^atieos 
of the P^foponnefiarts to affift the rev^A: of At Aftldc 
dependehcesf of Athe^y 1^4. Batde of MSetns, if 7. 
The democrat^ of Athens oTerttifned, and th^ giiveiu- 
ment of die four hundred formed , r7o. Th6 deni6eraqf 
rdlored at Athens , 1^9. Account of the VkuB^im ariyfi 
teries, 192. Athens befidged by Lyiander,. 2}^. MiNni 
tdcen and difmanded,- 240. Cruel oppreffion #f fte 
Spartah goremment over the cdn^ered prtHrineeiv, 24^. 
The thirty tyrants of Athens , 246. AcooTatidft tai 
death of Socrates, 27^; His prindpat ibilqwers , 2^)« 
State of thefine arts at thistSme, 29^. i^heElidna tA- 
jtigated by the Spartans, )07. The Meflenfens drtlta 
from Greece by the Spartans , ibiiL Etow Sidly 
iras detached from- a de^ndetxoe ott Gn^^^ j^. 
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. Hkm&fMd TttxeH of Ae Greds from Afis, tmder <he 

. condiiA of Xeno^oa sod Chekiibphus , 1^7. War be- 
tf^rcen Artnietxes wnd Sparta ^ i^. i. A jealoufy of the 
Spartan powor entertained by the Grecian ftaf^s, excited 
by the intrigues of Titfafauffajs « 37. A league formed 

:. ilgtinft Spartii^ 19. Th« walk 1^ Athens rebuilt l^ 
Conon, 54.. The terms of a general peace « didated 

.' by Artasserxes i 6^^ Refledions on this peace , 69. Wat 
in Macedon, 8). The citadel of Thebes feized by the 
Spartans , 91. The democracy in Thebes reftored hf 
Felopidas., icro^ Congreft held at Sparta imder the ijo)^ 
flvence of ArteKeriies Mnemon , in. Battle of Leuc^ 
^a, I a 8. State of Greece afker this battle, 194. 
State^f Tbeflabfy 1)7. State of Greece aftor the aflaf- 

. finaiioii of Jafon of Phem , 14^. AUfanoe between 
Athens and Sparta, 157, i66. A general congtefi of 
the Grecian ftates at the co«rtof Artaxerzes, igl. .But 
the ratification of the treaty concluded there « tefofecl 
by the Grecians at home, 186. Battle of MantinaM» 
219. State of Greece after that battle, 22 s- Abufes 
of judiciary power in the Greek republics, 2)0. Abufes 

. of the theatre f tit. The iocial war of Athens ; 24er. 
Stttte ofplttbfqphy at dns tidie, se4^ Statuary, 647. 
Painting, 249. Literature, 297. Xefiophon, ibid. 
: Klaf», 2^4 Hiflo^y of Macecbm^ 284. The facred 
waragainftPhodSy ^±6. Philip fiof^d at Aeftiaits of 
Thermopylae, 14). Maeedon declared a member of the 
Hellenic body,. 429. Philip dedased gener^ of the 

^ Amphi^ons^ V. %%* Battle of Cbcronsea , 7). Nature 
and extent of Philip's authority in Greece , 87- Death 
0f Philip imd acceffioA of Alexaidec, ^2^ Oeftrti^tion 
of Thebes by Alexander, 10). Commotions in, checked 
by AnGp^ter 4 188. Remains In quiet during the re- 
nuuader of Alexsmder's reign, 189. Stsite of, during 
the latter years of Alexander, 192. Death of Alexan. 
der, 2|8. Great extent of the Greek language ^ til. 
iiQ$0, State lof ^ after the death of AleKand^r ^ 29 $• 
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State of literature , 2^% Mafic , 2160. Arts of dcfign, 
ibid. Geography, aftronomy , .and natural hiftory, 2^4. 
Works of Ariftode, 266. The Peripatetics, 274. PK- 
lofophical tenets of Ariflotle, 28 S- Tenets of die Sdrics, 
288. Tenets of Epicurus, J02. Of Pyrrfio, 104. 

Cryllus , the fon of Xenophon, fuppofed to have kiikd 
Epaminondas , iv. 2)0. liJote. 

Guifcbardj bis remarks on the difierence of warfare be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns, v. 171. Noff. 

Gygesj how he obtained the crown ofLydia, i. z^6. 

Gylippus , the Spartan commander , his timely arrival to die 
relief of the befieged Syracufans, iii. in. Defeats the 
Athenians in a fally, 112. Defeats them in a geneial 
engagement, 120. Captures Demoflhenes and his troopi 
on their retreat from Syracufe, 1)9. And Nicias, 
142. 

Cymnajiic ezercifes in the Grecian games defcribcd, 
i. 228. 
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lALIARTUS^ befieged by Ly&nder, but relieved bj 

tbe.Thebans» iv. )i. Lyfander defieated and kilTed before 

the town, J2. 
Haiicaruafjia , befieged by Alexander flie Great , v. 120. 

The town taken and demolifhed, 12). 
Jlamiicar^ his invaCon of Sicily, and death, ii. 171. 
Mannibal^ undertakes the conquefl:. of Sicily , ilL )io« b, 

with the greateft portion of his troops , deftroyed by the 

peftilence, jii. 
Hapfinefs^ how eflimated by Solon the Athenian fife, 

i. ^06, 
Harmocydes^ commander of the Phocian detachment Cent 

to the army of Mardonius , his gallant behaviour on- Ui 
- ill reception by that general, ii* 114. 
. Harpagufj a Mede , his itratagem to give Cyrus an wkv^ 
. , tage in battle over Crcefus , i. }20w Reduces Ae ooM* 
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tries of Lower Afia fct Cyrus, jj7. Takes • Hlocaea 
abandoned by its inhabitants , ;;9. 

Harpdliis\ governor of Babylon under Alexander the Greae, 
his unfuccefsful treachery, v. 22^. 

HeaaonpoHs f the ancient name of Laconia, i. 195. 

HicatuT^ the diviner, his politic advice to the Spartans at 
the furprife of fiira, i. 198. 

Hegafandridas comniands a Peloponnefian fleet fent to the 
Athenian coail, iii. i78. Defeats the Athenians at Ere- 
tria, 179. 

Higelocbus , the Athenian general , protedts Mantinaea againft 
the furprife attempted by Epaminondas, iv. 216, 

Helen ^ the motive that fuggefted the rape of, i. 40. 
Hiitoryof, 41* Is>^married to Menelaus, ibid. Elopes 
with Paris, ibid. Is recovered on the deftrudtion of 
Troy, 47. Ihftance of her perfonal attentions, 324. 
HJote. 

Hellebore , a plant anciently cultivated and prepared at 
Crifla for medicinal ufe, i. 214. 

Hellenes^ their origin, i. 5. Diffufe their colonies and 
language over Greece^ 13. Caufes of the migrations of 
the Hellenic tribes after the Trojan war, 9). 

Helots , in Sparta , who comprehended under that appella- 
tion, i, 156. How they were reduced to a ftate of flavery, 
157. Confpire with the Partheni» to revenge their 
common fufferings ,179. The Meffenians reduced to the 
fame degree of fervitudc with them, 211. Revolt of them 
and the Meflenians , termed the third MefTenian war , if. 
218. They are received by the Athenians on the reduc- 
tion of Ithome ,219. Cruel treatment of, by the Spar- 
tans, iiL 27. Are armed by die Spartans at iSie re- 
newal of the Peloponnefian war ,51. 

Mepbdftiott , the favorite of Alexander the Great, is miftaken 
for him by Darius's mother, Sifygambis, v. 144. Mar- 
ries Darius's daughter, Drypeds, 230. His death, 

Heracleida expelled by the Pelopidae , and received into 
Attica, L 9S. Their invafioa. of , and efiabliihment 
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Jn Pelc^oiftnefusi 9l4. Th^ir diiifion of their coiu 
quells ,97. 

M^^^^^^^' '^ procures a general congrefi of tte SicSSaa 
ftates , on the interference of the Adienians in the uSm 
of . ^h^t y\md , ill.' 7 1- Animates his p6uni;rTaieB to 

: defend Syracofe againfl the Adieniaos, 97. He ibticitg 
aid from the city of Camerioa , 109* His worits of 

^ djefence ag^iSnfl the approaches of di^ befiegers^ 109. 
Defeats tj)e Athenian fleet , ||9< His fcheme to pre. 
vent the retreat of the Athenian gallies, 1x6. Another 
fcheme t6 fetard their Enal retreat, i;). Bums his fli^ 
to prevent the capture of them by the Athenians, rgj. 
Is bantfhed by the Syracuians, liiut receives teftiimmiss 
of love and refpec^ front his (bidiers an4 iailors , i84« 
His death, Jf6. 

ffermolaus^ account of his confpiraoy againfi Alexander the 
Great, v. 245. Note. 

Herodotus^ his charader and rank as a wriiter, i. f. Noti. 
His work the intermediate fhade faetireen poetry and 

^ hiftoi^, lo^. Noie. His account of the times of Honcr 
and Hefiod, 2(;o. Note. His hiAory jof Cyms prefer- 
able to that .of Xenophon, )i2« Nate. His encomiDm 

. on the climate of Ionia, 939. Note. His acoomt 
of the doiShrincs of Zoroafier , )4,9. His charader s 
ahiftorian, iii. 298. Compared with Thucydides, {ox. 

Hermc ^cs of Greece , a review of, i. %%. in rehgioo, 
^2. In policy, 66. In natural afiedions, 7^. In war, 
79. In acts , 84. Sciences , %6. Education , UfiL 
Amofements, 87. General eftimate of manners 9fA id- 

• ftitaitsions, 88. 

'Mipod^ his account of the number of the heathen divhsties, 
L 62. 

JHexAmeter thought to be the only kind of verfe known in the 
time of Homer 4 i. 249. Note. 

Jitirou^ king of ^Syracufe, his reign, iii. 68. 

Hipparcbus^ tyrant of Athens, his charadlet, ii. a 58. 

iHifpioi^ king of Athens, expelled fbf his opprcfliVe goveia- 
merit, L (44, )#$• NoU» Aibortive attenq^t of ihc 






Spartans to reftore hint, i66. Applies to the Perfians ^ 

368* Is killed at the battle, of Marathon , ii. 17, 
B^f9crat£t^ die phyfician , (he letters under his name , 

giving an account of the plague of Athena , fhown to hti 
. fpuriglis, U. \%.^. Note. 

«-^-rr- , 4ie AdMoian genoral , defeated at DeUodi by 'the 
. Thebtns, iii, ?$. 
Hitto4f^im9y for jequefirion exercifes, at the' ancient public 

games. Its fi^e, L t%i. 
fiifihm • tyrant of Miletus ^ oppofies the ii:hcnie of cuttang 

off the retreat of Darius Hyftafpes from Scythia, i. J59. 

, Attaches himfelf to Darius, |^6. His fcheme to widu 

. draw hiiBftlf, ibid^ Is xiommi^oned by Darius to affift 

in crufhing the revolt in Ionia, 174. His intrigues and 

death, ni. 
fiompr » his p?ems iUiiftxite the jobfqite antiquities of his 

country, i. 4. His account of the ancient Greek method 

of barter, it. Vate. His poems long an aptbority 

to fettle diipoted bojandarieas , %^. Inquiry into his au« 

thority as a hiftorian , 49. His mythology confcnmable 

to poppl?! belkf , s '• Remark oh hb defeription f£ the 
. ijbield ojF Achitte^,. ^8. Naii. Exhibitt ittoving fcened 
. cf conjugal affeAiQH, 97. His aocotimt of tlieftate of 

1^ « 8if His poffm coUefted by Lyctu-gus, and brought 

to SpiMta, is.s* l%e tiaie when he lived jafcertained , 

#/^. VafM. as P. VMti. 
M^nor^ thfe modem point of, mknatn to the Greeks^ 

9saA pf Scythian origin, i 2g2. 
,M9rfe~rac^ , vhy not fo early pradifed as chariot-races at 

tJEie Grecian public gajtses , i. 2^2^ 
Jfyune^ nb, his. encomiom on the Rotmanivrs, ii. 29 9« 

NqU. 
My^fpf^t paftge of Alexander fbe Gttai over that river, 

t. ao2. pQfOS defeated by Alexander , 2o6L Alexander's 

foffiige down that river, it 9. 
^Ifypmiet^ de(9ree .pafled at Atjbena, ^on Vis .aotivn, ia 

confiequence of the defeat at Cberonsa, v. So.. 
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' ijMBICi and epode, the diftindion between , i. ^6)* 

Jafon undertakes the Argonautic expedition , i. 20. 

—^ of Pherae, his charader and- fortunes, iV. 1)7. 

:. Conference between him. and Polydamas, t)g. Is de- 
clared captain-general of the Theflklians , 140. His coo- 
quells, .141. Courts an alliance with Thebes, iff* 
His views in mediating a truce between Thebes and 
Sparta , 144. Circumftances of his aflaiEnation ^ 
14s. 

Jdeas , Plato's doftrine of, iv. 2^9. 

Inarm , . a Lybian chief, heads a revolt of the Egyptians 

. againft Artaxerxes, ii. 210. 

India , an expedition to , undertaken by Alexander the Great, 
v« 194, The expedition of Bacchus to, inquired intc, 
199. l^ote* ... 

Infantry more ufeful in war than cavalry, i.. 512. 

Jnberitance , the law of, during the heroic ages of Greece, 

' i. 70. 

Ionia ^ the origlnsd inhabitants of, i. • 9. - Is fettled by 

: Grecian fugitives under Neleus and Androclus , the youn- 
ger fons of Codrus , king of Attica, loi. Their profpe- 

. rity. there, 104. 292. Their fucce&fiil cultivation of 
arts, 29). ^The lonians folicit the friendihip of Cyrus, 
with hisanfwer, ))2. The Ionian confederacy, J3|. 

, Application to the mother-country for afliftance, )H* 
Is over-run by the Perfians, ^7- Revolt of, agaiidt 
^e Perfians , H7- Are ailifted by the Athenians, )6^. 
But at length deforted by them, )72. Formidable exer- 

. tions of the Perfians to fupprdfs them, ibid. Siege of 
Miletus , )7^ Defeat the Grecian fleet, but k>fe that 
city, J 80. The country recovers its profperity uodtc 
the Perfian government, ^gi. Their fhips defert fiom 
the Perfians at the bat'tle of. ISalamis, ii, 96. Battle of 
Mycale, i}o. Great progrels of the fine arts thccd, 
;&96. ... 

Joftfbuiy 
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J^epbus^ the Jiuthenfciqity of liis Iiiftory of the Jews de^ 
tended , ii. i^%. Note. Reafons for difcrcditing his ac- 
count of the journey of. Alexander the Great to Jerufiu 
lem , V. I $ 6. Note. 

Ipbicrates commands tlie Grecian auxiliaries feiit to Perfia , 
but returns difgufted at the fervice , i?. 1 1 1. Is fent wilh 
aA army to afljlft the Spartans againil the Thebai;ii|iyaCoti, 
1 6 1 . His condudt cenfured , 1 6 4. Is accufed by Chares , and 
tried for failure of duty, 24a. Dies in exile, 24^. 

Ipbitus inilitutes the regular celebration of the Olympic ga<i 
mes, i. 118. 

Iron , its ufefiilnefs and fcarcity tendered it y in early tim^ 
a very convenient mealure of exjchange , i. i J4. Thie' 
coinage of it, therefore, irtto nioiiey at Spartsi, lidt in^ 
probable, ibid. 

Jfadas i a Spartan, y, romanfic ftory told of, by Plutarbh'V 
iv. 2 is. ifote, 

Ifchylus , his defpeiate defence of SciritiS agaihft the Arca« 
dians, iv. 194. 

Jfocrates^ his encomium on Pythagoras, how to be Underftood^ 
ii. 1^6. liote. His charadter of the Eleufiniah lilyftcries, 
m. 1$). Note. His charadi^r of the arrftocratical fadSonv 
fupported by Lyfander, 24 <. Note. His charafter as an 
orator < iV, 261. Motives of his condifcS irf reference to 
Philip of Macedon , 26^.* 

jg^x, difpolition of the Macedonian and Perfian armies, 
previous to the battle of, v. 139. The Periiails defeiated 

. 142. 

Jt borne maintained by ttie Mefleiiians again(t the Spartans, 
h ill. Is reduced by the Spartin^, i')6. The forCfefa 
of, feized by the Helots, on the detouction of Sparta by 
an earthquake, ii. 2iS« Long fiege and reduction of, 
219. 

Jupiter^ the temple of, at Olympia, defer ibed", ii. 220, 

" Coniparifon of, with other Grecian teniples, 22j. The 
temple of, in Agrigentum defcifibed , iii. ^t). 

" ■ ■ ( Ammon), the fituation of the Oracle of, defciibcdi 

V. 161. Is vifited by Alexandejf the Great, 162. 
Vol. V- A a 
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'''jAftifi i his^ chatafier of Airybus , tlie g^andfath€t of Pyrrhuki 

iv. I4». Natei / 
Juvenal i Mis fatirel^ (j^iticifed , ik }9< Vdfte^ 



K. 
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MOJVtEBGSi tHlmai^ Plato's aoooMit of the origin (^ 

iv. 472. ' *■ ^ ; 7. ■ ■■ ''^ ' 



'JU4C01ftA, dfefcriKedi, li is 5. Sec 35p«»^^- 

Xacrmts y a Spartan deputy j his declaration to Cytiis Idng 

of Perfia^ 1. jjd. 
Lamaeb^s, his advice to the Athenian commanders of 
* the armament fent to Sicily,- iii. 87. Is killed before 

Syrawft, 109, . . ^. 
Xantpfacus is talken by Lyfanddr ^ the? Feloponnefiazi admiral 
• iii. 2t28* 

Xand^ an idea of property in^ one of the moft impchtant 

„ ft^ps in the progrefs of fociety, i. 12. Difputed boundaries 

of, in Greece, long fettled by the authority.of Homer's 

poems i } 6. How cultivated in Greece , during the heroic 

ages , 6t. How divided in Sparta , by the laws of Ly- 

^curgps^.ija. . . ' 

J^^^r^ , chief of the Agrians , aflTiits Alexander xn his 

' return to Pella , v. 100. 

Language ^ general comparifon between that of Greece and 
[ that of the Orientals , 1. 15. 2/a^e. Caufes of the per- 
' feclioti of the Greek language, 2)g. Connexion between 

the melody of language and that of mufic, 24 j. 
taocoofiy the fine exprefiion in this piece of fenlpturey 

ix. |:II. 

JLariffa, vigorous defence of, agaiinft Thimbron^ iv. 4. Is 

reduced by Derc'yllidas , ibid. 
i^fodamaSy commander of an Athenian convoy of provlfions 
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to Selymbria, fcized by the Macedaruans, v. J7. The 
fhips reftorcd by Philip , ;8. 

ttonidas , fucceeds to the throne of Sparta , ii. ^4. Com* 
mands the Pelc^onnefians in the ftraits of Thermopylae , 
%i. Repels the attacks of the Perfians, ^g. His magna* 
nimity on difcovering the treachery of Epialtes, 6?. Sur^ 
prifes the Perfian camp in the night, 5^. Is killed in the 
memorable battle of Thermopylae , 67. - 

LeofUiades, betrays the citadel of Thebed to Phofebidas the 
Spartan general, iv. 90. Is killed by Pelopidai, 98. 

Leotychidet^ the reputed fbn of Agis king of Sparta, his 
doubtful legitimacy, iii. 1^9- His pretenfions to the crdwn 
of Sparta difputcd by Agefilaus , iv, 9. ^ 

Lesbos^ defcription and hiftory of that ifland, ii. f^8. Its 
political connexion with Athens, J7^-, Meafures taken 
by the Lesbians prej!)aratory to a revolt, 571. :They 
join the confederacy againft Athens, ;7J. Siege of My- 
til«i6, ibid. The city furr^ders, j76. Treatiitent of 
the inhabitants, 984. 

LeuBra^ th^ Spartan forces afleoibleon the plain of, iv. 124. 
Battle Aere againft die Thebans, i2g. 

Ziterature^ ftate of, in Greece , at the clofe of the fociaf 
war. of Athens, iv. 25 f. In the age of Alexander th© 
Great ^ v. 257. 

lucian^ his encomium on the Cnidian Venus, iv. 248. 

tycomedefy the Icfader of the Afcadians, def(?ats and kilW 
Polytropos the Spartan general, iv. i^c. His character, 

• 169. His fpirited addreft to his countrymen, 170. ls( 
defeated by Archidamiis, 172. His firm oppUition to' 
Pelopidas's treaty, 187. Eflfeds a peace between the Ar- 
cadians and the Athenians , 1 94. 

tycurgus ^ the Spartan . legiflatoir , regulates* die athletic 
exercife^ in the Olympic games, 1. 120. State of Greece 
in his age, 122. Occafion of his travelling", 124;. CoUedly 
the poems of Homer , and brings them to Sparta « ibid^ 
Circtimftances that recommended thefe cotnpofitions to' 
hisf notice^ r2S« The main .obj^ifts of his legiflalSoQ\|* 

A arrr 
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' t27. His favorable reception at Delphi, isg. His re. 

gulations for the diffaribution of political power, 129. Ia« 

. ftitutcs- the Ephori , i ;o. His laws concerning property ^ 

^ 15 f. Introduces iron money, i;?. Effeds of his infti- 

. tutions, ibid. His laws comprifed in memorial verfes, 

. 1)6. His expedients to encourage population, i)9» His 

;. care of die.women^ 141. Of education,* 14). Coinci^ 

dence of his inftitutions with thofe of the heroic ages , 

148. Caufes which undermined his inftitutions, 150. His 

expedient to bind the Spartans to preferve his laws, 1^2. 

' Conformity between his inftitutions and diofe of Pyduu 

goras, tt- 1^7* 
tycurgus , die orator , ftimulates the Athenians to put to 
. death their general Lyficles, v. 8i* 
jl^dia^ its ancient limits, i. 295. Brief hifiory of, 296^. 

Saris taken by Cyrus » 525. 
J^fander^ commiimder of the Peloponnefian forces « kis cha- 
\ radter, iii. 198. His confecence with Cyrus the (im of 

Darius , 200. Procures an augmentation of pay for the 
. Grecian feamen, 204. Defeats the Athenian fleet in the 

nbfence of Alcibiades , 206. His capacity for party intri- 
'■ * gtes, 208k' Isfucceeded by Callicratidas , 211. Refumes 
• . the command of the fleets and takes Lampfacua, 228* 

Defeats and captures almoft the whole of the Athenian 

fleets 23:1, Puts his prifoners to death, 2))* Reduces the 
:'Coai^ and iflands of Afia and Europe, 2)4. Befieges 
^ Athens, 2)6. The city furrenders, and is difinantled, 

240. His arbitrary and cruel treatment of the conquered 
. provinces, 244. Procures the death of Alcibiades, 2^8* 
. ; He inveils Thrafybulus in the Piraeus, 266. His operations 

oppofed by Paufanias, 267. Efpoufes the pretenfions of 

Agefilaus to the Spartan crown, iv. 9. Is difgufted at the 
: treatment he receives from him, 16. His invafion of the 

. Theban territory, h. Is killed before Haliartus, }|. 
.tyfias % the orator, his account of the p^rfecution of him. 
. felf and family by the thirty tyrants of Adjens^ iii. 248. 
,. CQlleds a body^ and joins Tbrafybulus to.oppofe thtm. 
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t6i. Chart Acr of his orations, ir. 2)7. 2^^. Uis cha- 
racter as an orator, 261. 
LoJicles^ one ^of the Athenian ge/ierals at the battle of Chero- 
naea, his indifcreet condud; , v. 7^. Is put to death, %i. 
Ly/ippus, his eminence as a carter in bronze, v. 261* 
JSfXpfcus preferves his daughter from bdng facrificed by the 
Ittqflfenians^ i, I72«. 
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lACEDONIjty thecoaft of, defcribed, iL })o. A re-, 
volt of, from the Athenian government , infligated by 
the Corinthians, 3^2* And the Spartans, iii. 26. The. 
Spartans enter into a war againft the Olynthian confederacy, 
iv. 8 5- Olynthus reduced, 89. Ferdiccas eftablifhed oa. 
the throne of Macedfan by Pdopidas, 177. The fiHt 
principality founded there by Garanus , 284. The prudent 
Gondudt of the ftA princes , ' the primary caufe of the 
greatnefs of Maccdon, 28^. Brief hiftory of, prece(3ing 
the reign of Archelaus L 28^. Character of Ajcheisius , 
287. Revolutions in, to the reiteration of Amyntas II. 
288- Eurydice foljcits the afliftance of Iphicrates, in, 
behalf of her fons, 29a. Hiftory of Ferdiccas, 291, 
Diftraded ftate of the country on his death , 292. Fhilip, 
declared king, 297. Inftitdtion of the band of Compa-. 
nions, }oi. The conqueib of Philip, 304. Birth of Alex-, 
andcr, 319. The Olynthian territory added to Macedon^ 
;82« Macedon declared a member of the. Hellenic bodj^ 
42^. Battle of Gheronxa, v. 7^. Remarks on the liberai 
Q)irit of the Macedonian government , 86. Death of^ 
Philip, and acceifion of Alexander , 87. See Alexander. ^ 
Magna Eraciu , occafion of giving rfiis name to the foutherrv 
diyifion of Italy, i. 177. Hiftory of the colonization of v. 
ii. 1 4 J. General caufes of the profpcrity of thcfe cote-, 
nies , 146. Their manners and policy improved by Pythd-^ 
.goras, 152. Decline of, smd' deftiiidKon of the Pythars. 
jorcans, vi^k 
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MaUiy rafhners of Alexander the great in befieging^ their 

fortrefs, v. 218. 
Mdn-, his obligations, whence deri\red, according to die 
Stoics, V. 291. 

Mantinaa , battle of, be|:ween the Spartans and tiie confe- 
derate Argives an4 Athenians, iii. ss* Its fituation de- 
fcribcd, iv. 74. Haughty meflage received there ., from 
the Spartan government ^fter the peace of Antalcidas, 
76. The town beficged and taken by Agefipolis, 77. 
The inhabitants refufe their fliare of the Olympic trea- 
fore^^ 207, Attempt of Epaminondas tt) furprife this city, 
a 1 6, Vidory gained by Epaminondas before that city, 
219. 

^aratbqn^ battle of, bjetween the Ferfians and Athenians, 
ii. 16. 

JffardoniuSf his charader, and es^pedition to Greece , ii. ;. 
His fleet deftroyed by a ftorm , 4. Procures himfelf tp 
be left in charge of Greece, on the retreat of Xerxes, 
98. Enters intq a negociation with the Athenians, 106^ 
His addrefs to the Athenians , ibid. The ill fuccefs of 
his felicitations, 10^. Rav^es Attica, i|i. Battle of 
Pl^taea, 124. His death, la^. 

Jdarriage^ the obligations and cerenionies of, diiring the 
heroic ages of Greece, i. 7|. Conjiagal aflfe^on, 77. 

Majifiins ^ a Perfian general, killed in a flcirmiih with the 

Athenians, i. 498. 
, Masks ^ why worn by perfofmcrs on the Grecian theatre, 
iv. 27}. 

J^auviUon , Major , his proppfed correfUon of Xenophon> 
account of the order of the Grecian inarch from Afia, 
examined, iii. 560. Note. 

Jifeafure y its ufe in regulating the rhythm pf ^cient mufic, 
i. 244. The great varieties of, 246. 

jUecbanical nxt$^ ftate of, in the heroic ages of Greece , 
i. 84. 

JUtedea carried into Greece by the Argonauts, i. 22. 

Megab4i2us , the Perfian general , raifes the fiege of Memphis^ 
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ii*. 1 1 1 • Reduces . the Grecian ^my . in Frofoph to capitu- 
lation, 212. 

Jdegacreon , of Abdera , his remark on the rapacity of Xer- 
xes's Pt?rfian army , ii, 51. Note. 

MegalQpo/is, the city of, founded, iv, I'j^. . 

Megara^ caufe of the quarrel between that flateand Athene, 
ii. ;35. Note. The province of, invaded by Pericles, 

Jdelampns^ the Grecian bard, who, u 2$ 2. 

Melantbus^ king of MefT^nia, difpoflefTed of his doininions 
by the Heracleidas, i. 98^ becomes king of Atdoa, ^%jk 

JdeLody of the Grecian muiic , i. 24r. Diilindtions under 
this head, 242. Connexion between that of language anj; 
that of mufic, 245. 

M^lof 9 the ifland of, dtfcribed , iii.. 6o« Conference be- 
tween the commiflioners from Athens and thofi; of, Melos,. 
61. RedudUon of Melos, and cruel fate of the inhabits 
^ts, 65> 

Jdelville^ Genera] , account of his model of die feats of the^ 
rowers in the ancient g^allics , i. 209 . Note. 

Jd^mfbis^ belieged by the. Athenians, and relieved by Mega« 
bazus, li. 211. 

Jdenelaus^ his marriage wi^ the famous Hden pf/Spartfi, 
i. 41. Who is feduced from him by Paris, 42. ^ Animates, 
the Grecian ftates to reVenge his cauib ,. 43. :^ 

Mejfenia^ defcribed, i. 1^6. The people, ihi^ How 
the capital gained an afcendency over the other cities in 
MefTenia, is 7. Caufesof the war with Sparta, x$g. Amphia-. 
feized by the Spartans, 162. And the country plundered,^ 
164. An indecifive battle with the Spartans, 170. Tbe^, 
Meflenians forced to retire to the mount;ains. of Ithome ^^ 
171. Ithome reduced, 176. Severe terms impofed by 
the Spartans, 177. Revolt againft iJie ISpartans, 18 '• 
Battle of Derae, 182. Succefsful exploits, againft the. 
Spartans, igj. Ariftomenes defeated, 100. Difaftrous;. 
end of the fecond Meflenian war, 199. The third Me^ 
f^nian war, ii, 218^ The MoITenians driv^^ from Greoo^ 
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by the Spartans, iil jog. Meffen^ rebuilt by the Thebmi 
general Epaminondas , iv. 162, 

MeJJina^ the city of, founded, i. 2^09. ' 

Metapbyjlcs of Ariftotle , account of ^ v. 267* 

Jdetbymna taken by Callicratidas-, iil 217. 

Midtay battle of , between the Spartans and the Arcadians ^ 
Iv. 172, 

Miletus , a city of Ionia , befieged by the Perfians , i. 571. 
Is taken , j8o. Battle cf , between the Athenians and the 
Peloponnefians , iii. 1^7. 

Military difdpline of the Grecians, ii. ii. Of the Per- 
fians ,15. 

'^iltiades , king of Cardia , recommends cutting off the 
retreat of Darius Hyftafpes from Scythia, I 5S4- Retires 
to Athens, js^. Gonfiderations which influenced him to 
advife the Athenians to rifle a battle with the Perfian in- 
vaders, ii. II. His prudent condud obtains him the Ible 
command of the Athenian forces^ t^. Difpofition of his 
^myatthe battle of Marathon, ibid,. Honors beftowed 
on him after this vidtory , 20, Is vefted with the coin- 
mand of the fleet, 22. His motive for befieging Paros, 
ibid. Gaufe of his failure, 2?. His unhappy end, 24. 

Jtilton , bis defcriptipn of the Grecian mode of marching to 
battle, iii. ^7. 'Note. 

jUinerva^ theibtueof, formed by Phidias , ii. )o^. iii. i9$, 
Anniverfary of the Plynteria , how obferved , ibid. 

Minos ^ the elder, his hiftory and character, i. 29. 

•r , the ftcond, his charader, L jo. His generofity 

to Thefeus, %\. 

Minotaur ^ the fabulous accounts of, exploded, i. 52. 

^oney^ iron, th^ ufe of, introduced in Sparta by Lycurgus, 

i. m. 

Morals y a dedudion of Plato's doArine concernipg , iy, 271. 

Caufcs of the divcrfity of moral charader, 279. 
Mofynacians , the Angular ftru<ffaire of their ha()itattQns , 

iii. n^ 
Mf^Jky that of Greece defcribed, i. ^H* ^I^Y introdnced 

at the public games, %\%. Its extent, and the purporci 
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to which it was apjdied , ibid. Caures of its perfedKon, 
2 3 8* Melody of, 241. Connexion between die melody 
of language and of muiic, 24). Counterpoint not underftood 
by the Greeks, 247. Ifote. Influence of the muficalcon- 
tells at the public games.,' 289. Its extenfive influence 
over mankind, iv. 2; 9. State of, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, v. 260. 

My cole y battle of, between the Greeks and the Perfians, 
ii. 150. 

Mycenny the town of, deftroyed by the Amivcs, ii. 224. 

Myronides y the Athenian general inBoeotia, defeats the 
Thebans near Tanagra, ii. 227. 

Mythology of the Greeks jufliified by popular belief, i. < i. 
Compared with that of the ancient Germans, ^2. The 
powerful efiedts of, aflerted, in oppofition to late, in- 
quiries, ^4. Attempts to derive the Grecian mythology 
from more remote fources, hitherto unfuccefsful , s8. 
Fhilofophical dedudtion of, ^9. Moral tendency of, 6). 
The abufes of, unknown during the heroic ages, 65. 
Its influence on the political ftate of Greece, 66. 

Mytilmiy the capital of Lesbos, befieged by the Athenians, 
ii. 9 7 J. Surrenders,' 57? • The treatment of the captives 
debated at Athens, ^8* Narrow efcape of the inhabitants, 
}84* The city demolifhed, ibid. 
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ATUREy one univerfal fyftem of, v. 290. 

Navigation generally applied by the early Greeks to piratical 
purpofes, L 17. 

flaupa^us , a fettlement granted there by the Athenians to 
the Spartan Helots and Meffenians, 11. 219. Aflifts tAe 
Athenians in the Peloponnefian war, iii. ;. i^. The 
Meffenians of Naupadhis driven out of Greece by the 
Spartans, iii. 908. 

Vearcbus , his famous voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to that of the Euphrates , v. 220. 

THebros of Cos , undertakes the cure of the peililence in th^ 
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AmfMdyonic army before Criflsi, i. ft2o. toiJSaqB the 
water that fupplied the city , 222. 

.Veobuli , a Parian damfel beloved by Archilochos , her 
unhappy fate, i. 263. 

Jficeratus and his (on put to death by the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, iiL 246. 

Vicbomacbus betrays the operations of the Athenians in 
Bceotia to the Spartans, iiL 94. 

Jficias of Athens, his charadter, iii. i^. Reduces die i/land 
Cythera, 22. Accompliflies a peace with Sparta, 17. 
Oppofes the Sicilian expedition, 7i. His ffaratagem to 
decoive th^ Syracufans , 98^ Defisats diem in battle , 
10 1. He prepares for another campaign, 104. His ar- 
mament reinforced, |o8. Applies to Adiens for farther 
nfliftance, T12. Arrival of Demoftbenes with a fleet, 
1 1 8* Is defeated in a general engagement, 120. Super- 
iHtioudy delays raifing the fi^e till his retreat becomes 
impradticable , 124. Prepares for another fea-fight, 127, 
His addrefs to his defponding troops , on their retreat 
from Syracufe, ij^. His prudent (vder of retreat, i;7. 
Is haraifed bv the enemy, i^8* Surrendcta himfdf and 
his men to Gylippus, 142. Is put to death ^ 144. 

.^ , the Athenian painter, hk chief excellence, and 

principal works, iv. 2^1. 

yicqflratuy commands the Athenian fi)uadron fent to the relief 
of Qorcyra , ii. 390. His judicious condudt in an engage- 
ment with the Peloponnefian fleet at Corcyra, ^912. 

2iiobe\ the fculptured group pf, defcnb^, iv }i^^ 



kJdE in Grecian poetry, the chataifkeriftics of, i. 27s* 
Their merit injured by the want of the accoic^animents of 
mufic and dancing, 279. 

Olympia^ defcription of the temple of Jupiter there , ii, 220. 
The city of, feized by the Arcadians , who celebrate the 
games, ir. 209. The Olympic treafure plimdered, ^107^ 
The temple reftorqd to the £U»n$^ %o& 
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Qlyntpias^ fifter of Aribbas king of Epirus, her firft intra- 
dudcion to the notice of Philip of Macedon, iv. 317. Is 
parried to him , ) 1 8. Birtli of Alexander the Great , 
919. Entertains refentment at Phijip'5 infidelity, v, 90. 
Is reconciled to him, 91. 

Olympic games, the origin of, traced, 1. 116. The im- 
mediate caufes of their eftablifhment , 11 8* Nature of 
this inftitutipn^ and its important confequences , ii9. 
Inquiry into the phyficaj efiedte of the games, 279. 

Olyntbus , ilrength and power attained by that city , i\r. 8i* 
Brave refiftance made by, againft the Spartans, 8 6. Is reduced 
by Polybiades, 89^ Revival of the Olynthian confederacy, 
whigh excites the jealoufy of Philip of Macedon , ;o8. U 
ftrengthened by the acceffion of Amphipolis, 909. The 
intrigues of Philip prevent an alliance with Athens, ; 10. 
Philip invades the territory of Olynthus, }$i. Hebefieges 
Olymhus, }7o. The city taken, ^go. 

Q^omarcbus conduds the retreat of the Phocian army, 
after the death of Philomehis , iy. ) ) i. Is chofen general, 
and renews the war, ))4. Is defeated and killed by 
Philip of Macedon , 3 n* 

Qracles^ Grecian, the origin of, traced, i. 109. Caufes which 
gaye celetirity to that at Delphi, 11 2. Doubtful reiponfes 
of, at the time of the invafion by Xerxes , iL 47. 

Oratory^ ho^ corrupted in the age of Alexander the Great, 
V. 2%%. 

Orcbomenus , the pity of, deftroyed by the Thebans , 
iv. 204. 

Qrpbem engages in ^e Argonautic expedition, i. 2i. 

Qftracifm^ in the Athenian law, explained, ii. 29. 2SJ« 
On what.occafion laid afide, iii. 171. Notf. 

Otbryades^ the Spartan, ftory of , i. 325. . 

Qxyartes (tefends the Sogdian fortrefi againft Alexander the 
Great, y. liz. Is reduced,^ 184. 
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X^^C/rir5' reduces Mytilenc , ii. }76. His charadter, and ! 

unfortunate end, |8S« 
l^donia^ IS over-run by Philip of Macedon, iv. ^04. 
fagondas , a Theban general , defeats the Athenians at De- 

lium, iii. 24. 
fainting y ftate of, in Greece, ^t the cbfe of the fociai 

war of Athens, iv. 249. Great expreffion in the Grecian 

performances, 294. Coloring, 2^5. Clmrobfoure, 2(i. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, v^ 182. 

Declines foon after his death, 184. 
Tanifbylus^ the painter of Sicyon, fome account of, 

iv. 2^0. 
Pancratium , -in the ancient gymnafHc exercifes, explained, 

i. 2^1. 
Parental affedlion ^ very ardent during; the heroic ages of 

Greece, i. 77. h the moft fimple and natural expanfien 

of felfJove, 78. Is equally unfelc in favage fociety , and 

among a people funk in luxury , ibid, 
Paris ^ fon of Priam king of Troy , his charafter, 1.. 42. 

Seduces and carries off Helen , the wife of Menelaus , iML 
Parmenio^ and his fbn HiUotas, remarks on tiieir cfeaths, 

V. 24|. Note. 
Yaropamifus ^ this chain of mountains paffed by Alexander 

the Great, v. 195. 
Paros^ the excellences of the marble of that'ifland , ii. 6^ 

Note* How relieved from the arms of Miltiades , 2 1-. 
Parrhajiut , the Ephefian painter , his great power of ex- 

preffion, iv. 2^14. 
P art tenia ^ origin of this clafs of inhabitant -in Sparta, 

i. 179. Confpite with the Helots to revenge their com- 

mon fiifferings,. ibid. Form a fettlement at Tarentum, 

180. 
PaJJions , human , Plato's docffcrine of, iv. 276* Are difeafes 

of the mind, according to the Stoics., v. ajy. How 

^aly?ed by fpic^rus , jqo.. 
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PatrockSy hiS' principal txcellcnce as a fculptor, iil* 
296. 

— '". , the .Phliafian , his fpeech at Athens in fevor of 

. a defenfive alliance with Sparta, iv. 159,. AiSfis at a 
. renewal of it, 167. , , 

Paufanw commands the confederate Crecian troops fent 
agaiiift Mardonius , ii. 11 ^ Diflenfions in his army, iig. 
Battle of Platasa, 124. Takes Byzantium, 190. His treac)ie. 
. fous application to Xerxes ^ ibid. Is recalled, 19^. His 
. death, 196. 

- — . — oppofes the operations of Lyfander againft Thrafy- 

bulus, in the Pirseus, iii. 267. The internal peace of 

. Athens efiedted by his negociations , 26 8* His deaths 

iv. u. 
-■ — -^ ufurps the crown of Maced6n,.iv» 290^ Is dilplaced 
. by Iphicrates ,291. 

Peithias y of Corcyra, alTailinated in the fenate-houfe , ii» 
. 588- 

P^i^Sgi and Hellenes, diftinguifhed , i. 5. 
Pella^ the capital of Macedon , its fituation defcrlbed^ 

IV. 89. 

Peiopidafj his birth and charadler^ iv. 9). Forms a con« 

. ipii^acy to reftore the democratical government of Thebes, 

. 94. Which he efie^, no, Honors conferred on 

'. him by the Thebans^ ii^ Commands the Theban 

: Band at the battle of Leudra, 128. . Is joined with 

£paminondas in the command of the Theban army fent 

•gainft the Spartans , 1 5 J^- ^s intimidated at the cenfure of 

his conduft, i6y. Is ftnt with an army to fettle the 

afiairs of Theffaly, 176. Eftabiifhes tcrdiccas on the 

throne of Macedon , 177- I» treacheroufly feizcd by 

Alexander Idng of Theffaly, '78. His interview with 

queen Thebe, i8o- Converfation between him and 

Alexander, 18 r. Is fent to negociate at the court of 

Perfia, r8?. His propofals accepted, i8s- The rati. 

fication of his treaty reftifed by the Grecian ftates„ 186. 

• His expedition to Theffaly , aoi. Is killed at the battle 
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of Cynofcephalsb, 262. ^Honors paid to liis Ifaenory^ 
205. 

Pelbponnefian war, the origin of, if. jitf; Authoridcr 
from which the hiftory of this war is derived 4 fiS- N^e. 
Rupture between Corinth and Ceitcyra, ibid. Defeat 
of the Corinthiail fleet by the Corcyrean^ , j ±0. The 
Peloponneftans alarmed by the hc^liiities of thefe repu- 
blics, )22. Alliance betvirecn the Athenians and Gorcy* 
reans, ^26. Revolt of Macedonia firom the Athffhtan 
government, jj2. Siege of Potidaea, 35 j. The Spar- 

- tans join in the confederacy againft Athens, H9- ^ 
menacing embafTy fent to Athens, ) 40. Anfweir to, 
didtated by Pericles, H7« Invaficm of Attica^ ^^5. 
Death of Pericles, }6<;. Revolt of Lesbos, ^68^ Siege 
of Mytilcne, 57?. Tumults at Corcyra, J87. Naval 
fight between Alcidas and Nicoftratds , 592. The Athe- 

• nian troops weakened by the plague, iii^ i. The con- 
tinent and iflands haraiTed by earthquakes, 2. Athenian 
expedition to ffitolia^ ). Spartan expedition to Thrace, 
28. Revolt of Acanthus and Amphipolis from the 
Athenians , 29. Peace concluded between Athens and 

• Sparta, J7. Renewal of the war, 50. Battle of Man- 
c tinsea. ^6. Expedition of Alcibiades to^ Sicily, f^u 
' Siege of Syracufe, 96* Miferablc retreitt of the AAe- 

iiians, 1^4. General contbinatkm of di6 Grecian ftatei 
againft Athens, 149. Circumftances whkb fatored &e 
vigorous exertions of the Athenians to oppofe their ene- 
tnies, IS^ Battle of Miletus, 1^7* Revoh in tbe 
Athenian camp at Samos , againft the tyranny of the 
four hundred, 170; Mutiny in the Peloponne&an camp, 
177. Battle of Eretria, 179. The whole Peloponne- 
fian fleet captured at Cyzicus by Alcibiad^, ig^. Gfaa- 

• 3radler of Lyfander , commander of the Peloponnelhui army, 
19S. Defeat and death of Callicratidas v 216. Batde 
of iEgos Potamos, 2}o. Athen$ taken by Lyfander, 
apd difmantled, 240. 

Ttloponnefm , firft fettled by Pelops , 1. 8. Ifow peopled 
by Grecian colonies, 13. The country defcribed, |f. 
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is feized by the Heracleidse , 9^. State of', after tlio 
conqueft of Meffenia, 207. 

PelopSi his fettlement in Greece, i. 8^ 

JPentatbton^ in the ancient gymnafUc ^xercifes , explained ^' 
L 231. 

Perdiccasi king oi IVtacedon i prepares to repel the attacks 
of the Athenians , iii. 26. Refufes the equitable propo^ 
fal of Arribacus , king of the Lynceits , 29. 

Pericles ^ flouriihing ftate of the polite arts in Athens during 
his time 9 ii. 179* Influence of his ambition and policy 
over the Athenian ftate, 208. Extends the power of 
Athens, and excites the ill-will of the other Grecian ftatesy 
127, His character, 229. His popularity, 250. Pa- 
rallel between him smd Gimon, 231. GcMupletes the 
democratic government of Athene, 2^4- Encourages 
Ariftophanes., and odier licentious writers of the ancient 
comedy, 28). His attacfamait to Afpafla, 291. Be- 
comes a liberal patron of the fine arts, joi. Summons 
deputies from tH die Grecian republics to Athens , ^14* 
Clamors excited againft hint , and his friendls' perfecutedy 
342. His accufation and defence, 344. Advifes the 
Feloponnefian war, 347. He ( invades Megara, 356. 

.. His magnanimity on occafion of the plagud at Athens v 
)6o. His Bnfttcce&ful ndval expedition tcf the Felc^on^ 
nefus , ; 6.1. His repfy to the clamors raifed againft. 
him, and laft advice, 362. His death and character, 
364. 

Perfia , rife of the pcfwer of that kingdom y i. jo8. De- 
fcripill^ of the country , and its inhabitants , ; 10. The 

. Cfiufes of die Perfian grandeiln: traced, j%2. Reduces 
the ftates of Lower Afia, 337. Aflyria conquered, 544. 
Egypt conquered, 347. Religion of die Perfians, ;49* 
Their manners, i^i. Vigorous meafures of Darius 
Hyftafpes to reduce the lonians, J 72. Three diftin(a 

- period^ into which the invafion of Greecrmay be divided'., 
ii. 2. The unfortunate expedition of Mardonius , ^. 
Invafion of Attica by . Datis. and Artaphei'nes , 4. De* 
$ad^QA of their military difcipline^ i). Battle of Ms^ 
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ratfaQDy i^. Frq>atations of Xerxes for tnodier invufioa 
of Greece, 3^. Amazing number of his forces, with 
the rude method of muftering them, )6. Battle d 

, Thermopylae , 66. Difafters attending the Perfiair fleet, 
on the coaft of Theffaly , 70. Firft fea-figfat at Artemis 
fium-, 74. The fecond, 76. Battle of Salarois, 94. 

. Decifive battle oFMycaie, i ^o. See Mitrdonim. Chsanst&et 
of Darius Nothus, and the firft adts of his reign ^ iiL 
T^o. Artaxerxes and Cyrus difputethe fuccefEon, ^a}. 
Charader of Cyrus contrailed with that of the Perfian nobles, 
^26. Expedition of Cyrus into Upper AGa, ))i. 
Battle of Cynaxa, hi. State of the Periian empire, 
at the sera of Alexander's . eaft^^rn expedition , v. 109. 
Deliberations of the Periian fatraps , 110. Batde of 

. the Granicus, 11^* Confequences of that battle , 119. 

. Battle oflflus, 140. Battle of Arbela , 166. Death 

. of Dariqs, 177. The government of Perfia intnifted 

I to Peuceftas ,224. 

PtrfeilioH^ how it naturally tends to degeneraqr^ r. 

. 2^8. 

ferintbiis , obftinate defence of that city againft Philip of 

. Macedon, v. jj. 

]Ptrifa$€tics ^ the appdlatton of, from whence derived « v. 
272. Their tenets, 274. 

Perfepoliff the royal palace of, burnt by Alexander the 

, Great, v* i7|> 

Peiicejias made governor of Perfia by Alexander thd Great, 

. V. Z2^. 

pbalante , Grecian , the military arrangement of ^|||^cribed^ 
. ii. 12. . Not inftituted by Philip king of Macedon f iv. 

Pbalarh^ tyrant of Agrigentum, Jiis hiftory, ii. 162, Vt^e. 
; Doubts re(ped:ing his fimious brazen bull ^. and other cm* 

rent relations. of his cruelty, idem^ zbiiL 
JPbaleuciis ^ commander of the Athenian mercenaries, diib- 
. beys orders, and feizcs Nicasa, iv. 408^ The difafiers 
. f^ofhim and his followers^ 417. . 

•, .... PbOTMif 
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f borax s the vigilant commander of the Grecian fleet, re* 
moved by Agefilaus in favor of Pifandcr, iv. 2^. 

Pbarnabazus is recommended by Conon to command the 
FerTian fleet, iv. 4). Battle of Cnidus, 44. Obtains 
the daughter of Artaxerxes in marriage, s?- 

Pbarfalus ^ wife adminiftration of Polydamus there, iv. ijg. 
Jafon declared captain general of this city , and of aJl 
Theflaly , 140. 

Pbafelis , the city of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian com* 
mander, ii. 204. 

Pbayllus renews the facred war, after the deaths of his 
brothers Philomelus and Onomarchus, iv. 340. 

Pbera^ great authority of Jafon there , iv. IJ7* See Jo* 
fou , and Alexander . 

Pbidias , defcription of his fiatue of Jupiter at Olympia , ii* 
221. Is patronifed by Pericles , ^00^ His moft diftin- 
guilhed performances, 104. His ftatue of Minerva ^ 
;o6. His accufation and banifhment, )4}» His prin-' 
cipal fcholars , iii* 296. 

Pbilip^ afterward king of Macedon, is carried as a hoftage 
to Thebes by Pelopidas, iv. 291* His education, and 
early tranfadions, 294. His return to Macedon, 129 )• 
^9^. Is declared kuig of Macedon, 297. His kind 
treatment of his prifoners , 299. His treaty with the 
Adienians, )oo. His military inftitutions , ;oi. He 
conquers Pseonia, 104* His motives for attacking the 
Illyrians, ^o^. Defeats and kills Bardyllis, %o6. His 
motives for attacking Amphipolis, ^07. His intrigues at 
Athens and Olynthus , )fo. Befieges Amphipolis, )i2. 
Takes, and annexes this city to Macedon, ^i^ Pur- 
fues his conquefts in Thrace , % 14, Takes pofleflion of 
the gold mines at Crenidas, afterward called Fhilippi, 
%i%. His advantageous fettlement of the affairs ot 
Theflaly, M7- His marriage with Olympias, }i8. Birth 
of his fon Alexander, J19. His profperity, ;22. Hid 
impenetrable policy, %%%. His military operations in 
Thrace,, where he lofes an eye, ^n* Defeats Lyco- 
phron mi Onomarchus, }}6^ He is oppofed it the 

Vol. V. Bfc 
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Itraits of Thermopylae by the Athenians, ut- Diflem% 
hUs his ambition under the attention to domeftic concerns, 
^^i. His vices, 352. His intrigues at Eubcea , ;s7- 
Invr.dcs the Olynthian territory , ;6i, Befieges Olynthus, 
370. Takes that city, ;8o. Celebrates the feftival 
x)f the Mufes at Dium , ;8?. His naval depredations 
oft Attica, 58(r. He feizes Euboea, ;X6. His addrefs 
in gaining partifuns among the Athenians, jgg. His 
rapid facccires in Greece, ;94. His reception and treat- 
ment of the Athenian ambaffadors , ^9^. His embafly 
to Athens ,401. Receives a third embafly from AthenSi 
40^. Hisreply to theThebanambafladors, 409. Corrupts 
und deludes the Atlrenian atnbafTadors , 410, His flat^- 
tering letter to the Athenians, 412. Is vefted with the 
cuftody of the temple ' of Dejphi by the Ariiphidyonic 
council, 419. His fterft letter to the Athenians, 4!?. 
Honors decreed to him by the Amphidyonic council, 
42^. Evacuates Greece, v. i. His expedition tolllyria, 
?. And to Theflaly, s. Undertakes- to protect the 
Peloponnefians againft the oppreffions 6f Sparta , 6. AN 
tacks the Spartan territories, 16. Settles the afiFairs of 
Peloponnefffs , 17. His moderation on receiving infolts 
at Corinth , 19. Extends the bounds of Epirus, and 
feizes the Hallonefus , ibid. His' letter to the Athenians, 
22. Siegeof Perinthtis, ^5. Defeats aiid kills Diopei- 
tlrcs, ;6. Reftores the convoy of provifions feizcdby 
Amyntas, 58. Attempts to rurprife Byzantium , 40. Is 
invited to the affiftance of Atheas, king of Scythia^ 
4)6. His expedition to chafKfe the perfidy of Atheas, 
48. His life faved by his Ton Alexander, 51. He is 
appoirited general of tlie Amphidyons, ^2. A review 
of his difficulties at this time , 5 j . Employs Antiphon 
to burn the Athenian docks, 5^. Is applied to by the 
Aniphiftyons to punifh the Amphifleans , 64. Takes the 
city of Amphiffa , 6^. Sei7.es Flataea , 67. Encamps 
his army on the plain of Chcronaea, 7 J. Defeats the 
confederated Greeks, 74. His levity on viewing the 
fidd of battle, 77, Hs moderate ufe of vidory. 78, 
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Catifes of his different treatment of Athens and Thebes ^ 
79, Nature and extent of his authority in Greece , 87. 
Is appointed general of the Grecian confederacy againft 
Ferfia, 8S* Quarrels with hisqileen and his fon Alexan^ 
der, 90. ts aflaffinated, 92. His character, ibid. 

JPbilip , the Arcarnanian , phyfician to Alexander the Great, 
Alexander's Confidence in him , though accufed of tr6a-» 
chcry , v. 13^. 

Pbiiippopolh founded by Philip of Maceddn , v. ^. 

Pbilocies ^ afTociate of Conon in the Command d? the 
Athenian fleet , his characfter , iii. 2 2 9 . Inftartce df his 
prefumption and cruelty, ijo. h taken prifoncr by Ly- 
fender, 2^2, And put to death, an- 

Pbihmtlus , the Phocian ^ infligates his couhtrymett to with^ 
ftand the degree of the Amphiiayonic council , iv^ j 26, 
Seizes the temple of Delphi, J28. Employs the fecfed 
trcafure in-tsTifing mercenaries j J 49. His defeat, and 
defperate end, n** 

Pbiiofdpbjy, ril^ and decline of,' at Athens, iL 2«r, SAto 
of, at the clofe of the focial war of Athens, iv. *245. 
In the age of Alexander the Gtekt, v; 267. Tenets' of 
the Peripatetics, 274. Eftimate bf AriflotWs phjlofophy, 
ii85. Tenets of the Stoics, 288. Philofophy of Epicijrus, 
. ^00* That of Pyrrho , )o4. 

Pbliusy the tmall republic of, takes afms at the renewal 
of the Peloponnefian war, iii. $i. Is lubjij<aed by the 
Spartans ^ iif. 79. Extraordinary fidelity of that tepuftlid- 
to Sparta, 196. 

PboCaa^ ^ city 6f lonid , befieged by HarpagUS the Petfian 
general, i. 3;8« Is deferted by the inhabitants /)|9« 
Who temovetoCorCca, ^40. 

Phocians inciit the cenfure of the Aniphidbyonic Council , iv. 
Ji4i They refolve to withfland the decree, %26. They 
feize the temple of Delphi ,528. Are defeated by thei 
ThebanS arid their allies, \\6. The Wat renewed^ by 
Onomarchus, ju- Who is defeated and killed, \)6. 
The Phocians intimidated, condemn the pliindeter^ bf 
Ae tretfure of Delphi, ^6^, -'■ Are again defbated by 

Bb « 
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the Thebans , 408. Arc deluded inta fecurity by Phi- 
lip^, 41 S- Cruel decree of the Amphidyonic council 
againft them, 418. Which is executed by Philip, 
419. The fugitives received by the Athenians, 422. 
Philippopolis and Cabyla fettled with Phocian captives 
by Philip ^ v. 2. 

Pbo^ion , die motives of his Condu A in reference to Phi- 
lip of Macedon, iv. ^44. Defeats the Macedonians and 
Eubceaos^ \6o. Expels the Macedonians from Euboea, 
y. yt\ Arrives a^ Byzantiun^ with a fleet, and faves 
thq Thragian cities, 4r. Is veiled with the Aipreme 
con^mand , after the defeat at Cheronsea, 82* 

PbcehidciSy this Spartan general, foizes the citadel of Thebes, 
iv.. 9.1. Is protected by AgeGlaus ^ 92. His deadi, 

IQ9- 
Pbceniciaiis.^ a colony of, under Cadmus., fettled at The- 
bes, i*^ 8r In(h;uded the Greeks in navigation and com- 
merce ,16. 
.r^fMygi^'^ invaflortof, by Agefilaus, iv. i8- Charader 
. of the Phrygian^ y 21. 

PbrynicbisiT prefer ves the Athenian fleet ftom the fuperior 
^eet of tke Peloponnefians, iii. 19^ Counteradts the 
. intrigues of Alpibiades ^ i d6. He ailifts in oy^tuming 
"the c^enioctacy, 170. His dwfch , 177. 
PJfrjinoJMi the Athenian, his embaffy to PhiUp of Macedon, 
iv. )&«^. Is fent a^ain, ^92. 
.. Pbyll^cL^ y the Theban^ bis charader , iv. 94. Engages 
ib the confpiracy of Pelopidas, ibid. 
Pindar ^ the ancient Greek poet, memoirs of, and his 
character, I 2^7^ His works., 27 ^» His chara<fteriftic 
excellence , £77* His houfe and family fpared by Alexan* 
; deic at the deu^olitiw of Thebes, v, 10^. 
firauf^, th^ h^bour of Athens, bi^ilt and fortified by 

Thcruiftpoles , ii. i87* 
P^hy, caufe of the wa?: between that city and Elis, and 

.the deftrudioi^ pf the former, ii. 220. 
P^ifan^er^ his confpii;^y ajai^ft the democratical govern- 
joi^. q( Atbena^, iiL 147. j^cogofe^ th^ gQvemnwit of 
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the tour hundred, 171. Is defeated at lea, >ind kilfed 
by Conon, iv» 44. 

Fififlratus , how kit acquired the fupreme authority at 
Athens , and his charader, i. 562. ii. 2^0. 

Pifo ^ one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his rapacious treat- 
ment of Lyfias , iii. 249. 

PittacuSy the lawgiver of Mitylene^ ii. 369. 

Plague at Athene, account of, ii. 557. 

P/ataUy battle of between Paufanias and MardonitJs ^ ii. 1^^. 

- The city of, furprifed by the Thcbans , ii. 548. The 

city recovered by a ready expedient of the inhabitants , 

• 549. Is reduced by the Spartans, 367. Is deftrdy^ 

by the Spartans , and the inhabitants driven into exile , 

IV. III. 

P/ato , his birth and education, iv. 262. Ch&rad«r of 
his works , ibid. Note. His travels , and fettlement in 
the Academy, 264. General character of hii philofophy, 
±6^. Difficulty of explaining and abridging his dodrihes< 
266. His great views, 267. His theology , ibid. His 
dodrine of ideas , 269. His morals, 271. Htsaccotint 
of the origin of human knowledge, 275. Of the p6w- 
ers of perception and implied. 27^* Of the pafl&ortSif 
276. Of virtue, 277. Was the firft philofopher Who 
eftablirtied, an conclufive arguments, th^ ddSrinc of it 
future ftate, 280. His republic, 281. Hk geAius ataid 
charadter, ibid. Compared with Socrateal , 2j!!i. 

Pleafure and paiii, how analyzed by Epicnrtijf, v. jod. 

Pliny ^ his advice to Maximus^ when at)pointed the RoniM 
governor, of Greece, ii. 2 J 7. Note. Retnaiks ori Mi ^c- 
tount of th^ (jrecian artifts \ it. ^49. JJote. t^ii Kotti 
2^4. Note. 2S7- Ifoii. 

Plutarch , his account of the d^raridn 6f thfe hwi rf Lycir- 
gus at Sparta^ i* i)^- His charader of Antiphon, ilL 
16s. Note, 

Plyntiria^ th6 anniveifaty of, hcfw obftrvcJd it Athchs,* 
iii. 196. ' 

Poetry^ and mufic , early conncdted, i. ij6. Wbn- 
d^iful powt» of Iht GttciM ihdfid) ^4^. CitemA 

Bb } 
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ftances that improved the Grecian poetry, a^j. Satire, 
how introJuced , 2^7- Elegy^ 2S8. The ode, 27s- 
Influence of the poetical contefts at the public games , 
28s- State of, in the age of Alexander the (xrcat, ▼. 

258' , 
PoIemarcbuT^ the brother of Lyfias, poifoned by the thirty 

tyrants of Athens, iii^ 2^0. 
Pollis , the Spartan admiral , defeated by the Athenians near 

Naxos, iv. 109. 
folybiades , the Spartan general , reduces the city of Olyn* 

thus, iv. 89- 
folybius , his erroneous reprefentations of the Athenian 

hiftory , ii. 242. Hote. 
Polycbares^ the Meflenian, how defrauded by Euephnus the 

Lacediemonian, i* 159. Fatal confequences of this tranf* 

adtion, 161. 
folklytuf, his great (kill in ftatuary, iv. 248. 
foiydamas^ his wife adminiflration in Pharfalus, iv, i^g. 
. Conference between him and Jafon of Pherse, ibid. 

Procures for Jafon the fupreme command of ThelTaly, 

140. 
population f vanity perhaps the greateft enemy to, ii. 

147- 
forus^ king, difputes the paflage of Alexander the Great 
; over the Hydafpes , v. 202. His fon defeated and killed, 

206. He is defeated , 208. Is reinftated by Alexander, 

210. Obtains all Alexander's Indian acquifidons, 21*7, 
Potidaa , befieged by the Athenians , and aflifted by thq 

Corinthians, ii. n^ Is reduced , ^67. 
^jprrver y always dang^ous to liberty, imlefi countcraOed 

by wife checks, iv. 229. Judiciary, in the Grecian 

republics , how abufed, 290. , 
Praxiteles y his great fkill in ftatuary, iv. 248. His two 

ftatues of Venus , ibi(^. 
Priam , king of Troy , his unfortunate hiftory ; i. 4Q. 
Property^ judicial decifions of, during the heroic ages of 

Greece, L 70. 
Profopin^ the Grecian army befieged thtre by IMlegabaziv, 
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the Pcrfian general, li. 212, The Grccms cipitulatc, 

. ibid. 

protQgeiies^ the painter, patronifed by Apelles, v. 26%. 

Proverbs^ current precepts of moral inftrudion , before 
morality was reduced to a fyftem, ii. 26;. 

Pfammenitus ^ king of Egypt, reduced by Cambyfes king 
of Perfia, i. 546. ' 

Pfyitalea , the ifland of, occupied by the flower of the 
Perfian infantry previous to the battle of Salamis , Fii. 

- 92. Where they are cut to pieces by the Greeks, 
97.. 

Pyhis^ fortified by Demofthencs , iii. 8. Attack of, by the 
Spartans, 9. 

PyrgoteleSy his eminence as an engraver on gems, v. 
261. 

Pyrrbo^ account of his philofophy, v. 504. 

Pythagoras^ his hiftory, ii* 153. Caule of the fabulous 
relations of his travels, 1^4. His acquifitions in Egypt, 
1^6. His definition of a philofopher , 1^7. Is highly 
honored in Italy for his talents and learning, 1^9. His 
manner of life , ibid, EfFe<fls a reformation in the man- 
ners of the citizens of Crotona , 160. Forms his dif* 
ciples into an exclufive fociety fecured by fymbolical teds, 
161. His politics, 162. His morality, 164. His 
fyftem of education, 16^. His rules for the condud of 
his difciples , 166. ^Conformity of thefe with the infti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, 167. Origin of the fidtions con- 
cerning him, 168. His death, 170. His difciples in 
Magna Grxcia deftroyed , 179. 

Pytbia , the prieftefs of Apollo at Delphi , her mode of de- 
livering the oracles there, i. 114. 

Pythian games , occafion of their inftitution , and defcrip*- 
tion of, i. 226. 

Python of Byzantium , his charadcr and embaffy from 
Philip of Macedon to Athens, y. %u 
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XV ENNBL , major , afcertains the place where Alexander 
the Great crofTed the Indus, v. 20 r. NoU, His account 
of the eaftern boundary of Alexander's conquefiSy 
21^. Note, 

Eejtgnation y the Stoical do<5h-ine of , v, 299. 

Rbapfodijls of the Greeks , their high authority and in* 
fluence on fociety, i. 2^5- 

Rbcgium fettled by Greeks , i. 178, 204. 

Rhythm of ancient mufic , how regulated , i. 244. 

Romans , their religion mere plagiarifm from that of the 
Greeks, i. 6?. 'Note, Send deputies to Athens, to ob- 
tain a copy of Solon's laws, ii. 217. Note. Difference 
between the Roman and Athenian governments, 24.7. 
IJote. Conquer the weftern divifion of Alexander's empire, 
V. 294* 

Roujfeau, Jean Jaques, from whence he derived the ra* 
tional and practical parts of his fyftem of education ,. n. 
166. Note. 

JLoxana , the daughter of Oxyartes, taken prifoner by 
Alexander the Great , and inarried by him, v. i8s« 



kJ ACRED band of Thcbans, account of, iv. I2j. Battle 
of Leuftra, 128* 

■ ' war, the origin and principal events of, L aiS* 

Againft the Phocians, a hiftory of, iv. ^26. 

Sdges^ the feven peculiarly diftinguiflied among the Greek 
philofophcrs , ii. 261. 

^atbus^ a Spartan general, goes to the relief of Mytilen^, 
beficged by the Athenian*, ii. J74. Is put to death by 

. the Athenians, ^84- 

Salamis , fea-engagement off that ifland between the Gre- 
cians and Perfians, u. 94. 

Somas ^ why fiivored by the Perfians after the redudtion 
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of Miletus, and defolation of Ionia, i. )Si* Revolt 
of the Athenian troops there , againft the tyranny of the 
four hundred, iii. 175. Is reduced . by Lyfander, 
242. 
Saaa^ a canal cut through the ifUimus of» by Xerxes, 

Sandanis , his prudent advice to Crcsfus king of Lydia i, 

i. 518. 
SangalA befieged and taken by Alexander the Great, V* 

Sardanafolus , king of Aflyria , his tomb defcribed, Vi 

Sardis^ battle of, between Cyrus and Croefus, L }2i. 
The city taken by Cyrus, 526. Is retaken and deftroyed 
by the Athenians, 370. But inilantly recovered^ 
ibid. 

Satire in poetry, the origin of, accounted for, L 257. 

Satyrus , the player , fignal inftance of fats fricndfhip for Apol- 
lophanes, iv. )48« Note. ^ 

Sciences ^ ftate of, during the heroic ages of Greece, 
i. 86. 

Scioni^ the city of, reduced by the Athanians, and the 
inhabitants mafTacred, iii. ^9* 

Sculpture , of the Grecian artifls , the moil celebrated mo- 
numents of, pointed out, lu 304. Charaderiftic excel* 
lence of, 507. The exprcflion of, compared with the 
literary compofltions of their poets and orators, 308- 

Scytali^ in the Spartan laws, explained , ii. 194. 

Seuthe^j ^. Thracian adventurer, takes the troops under 
Xenophon into his fervice, iii. ifii. Conducts them 
after a feafl: to inftant adtion, ;8)* Recovers his here- 
ditary dominions by their ailiftance , )84* His ingrati- 
tude, ?8S. 

Sicily ^ colonization of , by Grecians , ii. 144. Revolutions 
in that ifland, iii. 67. A general congrefs of the ftates 
of, 71. DeftruAion of Leontium , ibid. Siege of Syra- 
cufe, 96. Miferable retreat of the Athenians, 114. 
How withdrawn from thefphere of Grecian politics, ).o8* 
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Is invaded by the Carthaginians, }09. Their exceffive 
cruelties towards the inhabitants , j i r. Charadters of 
the two Dioiiyfiufcs , ^17. The ifland reduced to the 
condition of a Roman province, 522. 

Sicinus , hi? charader , and the important cnterprife he was 
intruded with by Themiftocles , ii. ^z. His fecondcom- 

* miflion to Xerxes, lor. 

Sicyon^ the government of, ufurped4)y Euphron , iv, 191. 
A fchool of painting formed there by Eupompus , 

Sinope^ its fituation, and by >yhom built, iii. ^70. 

bixty ^ account of the profligate club of, at Athens, 
V. 82. 

Social war of Athens , hiftory of, iv. 240. 

Society , the narrow fphere of human faculties and purfuits, 
in the infancy of , i. i . An idea of property in land , 
one of the moft important fteps in the progrefs of, 12. 
Political , during the heroic ages of Greece , a review of, 
66. The reciprocal obligations of, unfolded by uti- 
lity , 71. 

Sofirates detedts the arts of the Sophifts, ii. 269. His 
education and charaAer , 270. His philofophy , 272. Is 
affifted by the tragic poets ,27^. His views counteradted 
ty the writers of the old comedy, 27^7. Is feduced by 
the arts of AfpaCa, 291. Attachment between him and 
Alcibiades, iii. 4;. Condemns the expedition to Sicily, 
82. Oppofes the irregular condemnation of the admirals 
accufed for mtfcondudl at Arginuflac , 224. The princi- 
pal caufes of his perfecution, 274. The artifice;fr^ his 
accufers, 27;. His defence, 277. Is coAdemned, 
279. He refufes to efcape from prifon, 28) • Hiscon- 
verfation with his friends on thelaft day of his life , 2Ss- 
His declared motive for writing a hymn to Apollo, 287. 
His opinion of fuicide , and of the immortality of the 
foul, ibid. Is warned to die, 290. His death, 291. 

. The Athenians repent, and honor his memory, 292. 
His principal difciples and followers, 29.3. Fhilolbphers 
who fnifreprefented his tenets , 294. 
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Sohn of Athens rcftorcs and improves the inftitutions of 
Thefeus, i. 2ij. Animates the Amphidyonic council to 
- revenge the violation of the temple at Delphi, aig. 
Advifes the confecration of the Cirrhean plain to fulfil 
the oracle, 224. His converfation with Cfcefus , king of 
Lydia, 905. His fummary of human life, )o6. Re- 
> lieves the Athenians from the mifery and confufipn oc- 
cafioned by the laws of Draco , ii. 240. His exalted 
charader, ibid. His regulations concerning property, 
242. New- models the government, ibid. His inftitu- 
tions (iiited to the times, 24 ^ His divifion of l!he ci« , 
tizens, 244. The fenate, 24^. The nine archons, 
24^. The areopagus , 247- Happy tendency and cx- 
tenfive fcope of his laws , ibid. His fyflem of educa* 
tion, 249. 
^qficlesj the Corinthian deputy at Sparta, his fpeech againft 
the propofal for reftoring Hippias to the government of 
Athens, i. J67. 
Sofbijis of Greece, a hiftory of, ii. 267. 
Sparta J occafion of Lycurgus being driven from thence, 
i. 12;. The principal objedls of Lycurgus's legiflation, 
127. His diftribution of political power , 124. Inftitution 
of the ephori, and nature of thek office, 130. Laws 
concerning property, i;i. The ufe of iron money in- 
troduced, i;;- Efic<^s of thefe inftitutions, ibid. Re- 
: view of Spartan manners, i;s- Their military character 
, and inftitutions , i)7* The women, 14^. Education of 
children, 14). Peculiar difcipline of the youth, 144. 
. Paternal authority, 147. Coincidence of the inftitutions 
of Lycurgus with thofe of the heroic ages, 148. Caufes 
, which undermined the felicity of Sparta, f^o. Expedient 
• of Lycurgus to fccure the obfervance of his laws, i^2« 
. DefcriptioQ of Laconia , i^s- The people, 1^6. How 
Sparta , the capital , gained the afcendency over the other 
: cities in Laconia, is 7. Caufes of the war with Meftenia, 
. 1^8. The Spartans feize Ampheia, 162. And ravage the coun- 
try, 164. Indecifive battle with the Meflfaiians, 170. End 
of the firft AMbnian war, 176. Origin of the clifi of 
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inhabitantg termed Parthcniae , 179. Conrpiracy of the 
ParthcniK with the Helots , ibid. Revok of the Mefle- 
nians, igf. Batde of Dene, iga. The Spartans com- 
manded foy the oracle to afk a general from Athens , and 
receive the poet Tyrtams , 184.. TyrtKos animates them 
to purfue the war , 188* End of the, fecond Meflenian 
war , by the redudtion of Eira , 200, Infolent oppreflion 
of the Meflenians, 212. Alliance with Croefus king of 
Lydia, ji^ State of, at the time of the batde of 
Sardis, 522. Defeat of the Argivcs, ;2?. Deputies fent 
to obferve the motions of Cyrus, }}^* The otettares t)f 
Ariflagoras to involve the Spartans in a war widi die 
Perfians, rejeded, 558. The Spartans endeavour to 
form tL confederacy to check the power of the Athenians, 
565. Domeftic diffenfions between Cleomenes a^d De- 
mar atus, ii. n- The ftraits of Thcrmopyte defended 
by king Leonidas, ^2. Sperthies and Bulis devote them- 
felves for their country , ^4. The atonement refufed by 
Xerxes , who fends deputies to tr^at with thd Spartans , 
5^, Memorable battle of Thermopylae, 66. Addrefi of. 
die Spartan ambaiEidbrs to the Athenians in the prefence 
of Mardonius, 107. They defert die Athenians, and 
attend folely to their own fecurity ,116* Remonftrate 
with the Athenians on the fortifying^-of tfacir city , 183. 
Artful embafly of Themiilocles to Sparta, 184. Treachery 
of Paufanias , 1 90. The city of Sparta deiboyed by an 
earthquake , 218* Revolt of the Helots and Me(!ehians, 
ibid. The Peloponnefians endeavour to ei^age the Spartans 
to aflift them againil the Athenians, ^4* Pacific council 
of king Archidamus. i^2» The Spartans engage in die 
Peloponnefian M^ar , n 9^ Operations of the S|)artaii fleet , 
)8s* The blocking up of thdr troopls in Sphaderia re- 
duces the Spartans to folicit peace at Adiens, iii* ii. 
Their overtures rejedted, i). They i^ly again, ig. 
They ai&ft the revolt of Macedonia, 26. Bafe treatment 
of the Helots, 27* Truce conclud^ widi Adiens , ))• 
Peace concluded with Athens., 17. Mutual dUcontetts 
generated between Sparta and Athens » 48^ Bencwd of 
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the war^ ^o* Battle of Mantingea , ^6. Preparations for 
taking advantage of the Athenian misfortunes, 1^2* In^ 
trigue of Alcibiades with Timea, 1^9. Charadler of Ly- 
fander , now made commander of the Pcloponneftan forces, 
198* Battle of £gosPotamos, s)o. The coafts and ifkndd 
of Afia and Europe reduced by Ly fander, zi^. The city 
of Athens taken by Lyfander , 240. Rapacity and cruelty 
of the Spartan government, 242. The Spartans invade 
£lis , 306. Subdue the Eleans, ^07. Aflift Cyrus in 
alTerting his pretenfions to the throne of Perfia , )29. 
incur the refentment of Artaxerxes by this mea&re, 
iv. I. Thirabron fent to defend the JBoIian cities, ;. 
Dercyllidas fent to fupercede him., 4. De^th of Agis , 
and difputed fucceflion to the crown:, 9. Agefilaus 
declared fucceiTor , lo. Qinadon's conspiracy, ibicL A 
jealoufy of the Spartan power excited in tho feveral Gre^ 
cian ftates, by the policy of Tithrauftea^, 97^ The Spar- 
tans take arms againd the Thebans , ^o. A league formed 
againft Sparta, which occafions Agefilaus to be recalled 
from the eaft, ^s- Pifander defeated at fea at Cnidus, 
4^4. Solicit peace with Perfia on the rebuilding the walls 
of Athens, s?« The Spartans accept the terms diijated 
by Artaxerxes, 6%. By what motives they were in8uenc<d 
in this tranfa^tion, 70. Benefits derived from this peace, 
71. Their ambitious views otv this occafion^ 7;. 
Their haughty mei&ge ta the Mantinseans , 76. Hatd 
conditions impQ&d on. thq inhabitants when, tbfi Iowa was 
reduced by Agefipolis, 78. The Spartans aflumq a rcgu* 
latipg sower oyer die republic of Phlius, 79. Afplicatian 
of the towns Agaittbos anpl ApoUoatfi B^fAfAithe Olynthian 
confederacy, %i. Wv commenced ift Abcedon;, 8^. 
D^ath of A^^olis, 87' Aceieffion qf Cleombrottisv M. 
The ci^del q£ Tbcbc^ ftijsed by Tfhp^ii^s^^ fi. Wn 
in BcBotia, 103. Lofles by fea, 109. A congiofs of the 
Gieciaii f^tfis held at. Spacer » lis. Deb^td be]^€£n 
Agefilai«8[ and> Sp^pinoii49s,. ii:6. Refte(Sions c<HXi;this 
altercation, ii8- Cleombrotus alTembles tlie Sj^rtan 
forces on the plain of Leudbra, 124. Their troops 
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defeated there by E])aii^iiandas ^ 128. Singular behaViour 
of the Spartans on this event, ijt. They in vain attempt 
to recover their authority in Arcadia, 151. Laconia in- 
vaded by theThebans, i^). General confternation at the 
dcvaftation of the country , 1^4. A defenfive alliance 
negociated at Athens, 158* This alliance extended and 
confirmed, 166. Treaties concluded with Dionyfius, tyrant 
of Sicily, and Artaxerxes king of Perfia^ 167. They 
take the field againft the Arcadians , 171. Battle of Midea, 
172. The Spartan allies folicit permiffion to negotiate 
. peace with. Thebes for themfelves, 19s* Attempt of 
Epaminondas to furprife th^ city of Sparta, 214. The 
'Spartans incur the refentment of the AmphiAyonid 
council, 32 s. They claim the fuperintendency 
of the- temple at Delphi, 408. Philip of Macedofije* 
quired to check their infolence by the Amphidtyonic 
council , V. 7. They foliffit the afliftance of the Athenians, 
8. The Spartan territories ravaged by Philip, 16. The 
Spartans take arms againft Macedon during the abfenCe of 
Alexander, but are reduced by Antipater, 188* 

^IrHJxH ^ Mr. a miftakeof, in tranflating Xenopfaon^' cor** 
rented, iii. n^- '^<>^^' 

SpbaSeria , a body of Spartan forces blocked Up there by 
the Athenians, iii. lo. Is obftinately defended/ i|» 
How reduced, 17. 

l^iodriaf y the Spartan general, how induced t6 attempt 
the PirsBUf of Athens, iv. 10 9. Fails, and is difgraCed, 
to6. 

Spitamenet betrays Beflus the murderer of DariuS , V. 179* 
Oppofes Alexander, igo. His deaths 182. 

SporadeSj derivation of the name of thofe iflands, iv. 44* 

Stadium^ in the Grecian public games, explained, i. %%%^ 

Statuary ^ ftate of> at the clofe of the fecial war of Athens^ 
iv. 247. 

S$b6nelaideSy one of the Spartan ephori, ftirs up the Spaf- 
* tans to join in the Feloponnefiai^ war againft Athens ^ 
»* JJ9* 
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Stoicifm^ the name of, whence derived, iii. 295. 2i/bW. 
V. 272. Tenets of, 288. 

Strabo^ his obfervation on the firft hiftorians of Attica, 
1. 4. I<i0t€, Juftifies the report of liacchus's expedition 
to India, v. 199. Note. 

SuperJluio7t , its caufes and operation in Greece , L 60. 

Sybaris , the city of, by whom founded , and its fituatioil, 
ii. 14^. Conquered by Milo of Crotona , 169. 

Syennejis , governor of Cilicia , fecures himfelf from the 
arms of Cyrus by the means of his wife Epyaxa , iii. j n* 

ScyUiar of Scione , difcovers the Perfian ftratagems to the 
commander of the Grecian fleet at Artemifium , ii. 74. 

Syracufe founded by the Corinthians, ii. 144. Reign df' 
Gelon, 170. Reign of Hieron , iii. 68. Expulfion of 
Thrafybulus, and cftablifhment *of a democracy, 69. 
The tyranny df this city diftradb the whole ifland, 71, 
The city defcribed,-9d;- ApprehenfiOns of the citizeijs 
on the approach of the Athenian fleet , 97. The ftratagem 
of Nicias to feize the city, 9g. The fcheme defeated, 
100. Nicias gains a vitflory over them, 10?. Diftrefs 
and relief of the city, 109. The bcfiegers defeated in 
a general engagement, 12,0. They are defeated again, 
i;o. Miferable retreat of the Athenians , 134. Banifh- 
ment of Hermocrates , iii. 182. Revolutions of that 
city, J 1 7. Is taken by Marcellus the Roman general, 

J22. 

T 

JT/^RENTUM fettled by Greeks , 1. 17*. 180. 
Taocbians , ' their dcfperate oppofition to the Greeks under 

Xenophon and Chekifophus , iii. ^64. 
Tayfus , on what occafion plundered by the Grecian troops 

of Cyrus, iii. J 5 4. 
Taurus^ mount, a defcription 'of , v. 19^. 
Taxiles , an Indian prince , mutual geaerofity between him 

and Alexander the Great, v. 201. 
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Tegea , (eizure of the Elean depudet there by the Arca- 
dians, who partook of the plunder of Oiympia ,' iv. 210. 
Is chofen by Epaminondas as a place of rendez-voos for 
his troops, 21;. 

TegeanSi their conteft with the Athenians in the confederate 
army 9 ii. 118. 

Teiam^ defert their country , when attacked by the Perliansi 

Teletaiasj brother of Agelilaus^ inveftsthecityof OlyndiuSi 

iv. 8S- Is killed, 87. 
TiBuT^ the Athenian, why pronounced a happy man by 

Solon, i. )of. 
Tempi ^ the valley of, defcribed, il 45. Is occupied by 

Iliemiftocles to ftem the progrels of Xerxes, 46. 

For what reafon abandoned, 47. 
Teriba2UT^ his treacherous behavk>ur to the Greeks in 

their retreat through Armenia, ilL )4ij. His negociations 

widi Antalcidas , iv. ^ 8- 
Tnfamier of Lesbos , his hiilory , i. %6%. 
.Tbaitt^ .the poet, difpofes the Spartans to receive the 

laws of tycuifus, L 128. 
' r " » the Milefian, his fcicntiiical dUcoveries, ii* %6%. 

H^ fchool and fueceffors , 264. 
Tbaf^^ fome account of the colony fettled there , i. 260. 
Heatre^ Grecian,, circomftances which rendered it ex« 

tremely liable to abufe, iv. s;^. 
Tbebe^ queen of Theflaly, her interview with Felopidas 

during his confinement , iv» 180. 
Hebes , founded by Cadmus , L 8. Origin of the war of , 

2^. Revokofthe inferior cities of Baeotia from , u. 229. 
' Sorprife the city of Platsea, )4g. The invaders deftroy^ 

%Ko. How engaged in a war with Sparta, iv* 30* Battle 

of Coronaea, 45;. The Thebans compelled to agree to 

the terms of peace didated by Artaxerxes, 67. The 

citadel of, betsayed to Pboebidas the Spartan , 89. Con- 

fpicacy of die Theban exiles ,. Circumftances atteodkig its 

execution, 99. The hoadsof the adfiocrati^ party killcda,97. 

The 
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fhe democratic government teftored , loo. The. 
citadel recovered fyom the Spartans, loi. Scheme of 
the Thebans to produce a rupture between Athens and 
Sparta, 104. Their cruel treaementof the Boeotian cities, 
III. Epaminondas fent a$ deputy to the Grecian congrefs 
at Sparta, iij. Refle<ftions on his conduifl^ there rig. 
• Account of the facred band, I2}.' Battle of Leudira, 
127. Invasion of Laconia, 155. A neutrality granted to 
the Spartan allies at their * folicitation , 2^00. Battle of 
Cynofcephalae , 202. The Thebes deftroy the city Orcho^ 
menus, 204. iBattleof Matltinsea, ^19. Engage in the facred:. 
war agaipft Phocis, ^o. Thdif emUafTy to PhUip of 
^ Macedon, 409. Tlbeir tyranny over the Boeotians , 424. 
The Thebans perfuaded by Demofthenes to unite with 
the Athenians againft Philip, v. 72. Battle of Cheronaea, 
74. Why the Thebans were* hari^ly treated by PWKp^, 
79. Demolition of Thebes by Alexander the Greaff ibj. 
Tbemijiocles , his charadfer and pretenfions to, Ae comraaiid 
of the Athenian forces-, compared with thofe of Ariftides, 
ii. 2^. Their rivalfliip, 27. Peftroysthe fleets-offfiginaand 
Corcyra, yi. Exhorts his countrymen to keep up thehr 
military ftreugth by land andbyfta, J2. Endeavoiursi 
to ftem the inroad of Xerxes at the vale of Tempi-, 47. 
Advifes the Athenians to truft to tiieir fleet , in obedience 
to the oracle, 48. His expedient to detach the lonians from 
the Perfians, 78. His prudent advice to the Greciaafleet, 88* 
His flratagem to dtaw Xerxes to a naval engagement befotie 
the Grecian fleet feparated, 91. Is joined by his old rival Arf- 
ftides, 92. Battle of Salaqis, 9;. His fcheme ta Accelerate the 
' flight of Xerxes, 100. Honors conferred on him, and 
his condud^ after hisv vidlory , loj. Perfuades the Athe- 
nians to fortify rathet than adorn their city, 18 J. His* 
cmbafly to Sparta, 184. Builds the Piraeus, 187. Is ac- 
cufed by the Spartsms as an accomplice, with Paufailias, 
198. 'His banifhment and- dqath, 199. 
Theocies , the Meffenian diviner , devotes himfelf to death 

ajt Eira , to intimidate the befiegers, i. 199. 
Tbeogbny in poetry, explained^ i. sy j. Note. 
VoL V. Cc 
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TbeopontfHS , . his charsufter of the aflboiates of Philip of 

Macedon, iv. ;?;• Kote, 
Tberamenes rcitores th6 dcjmocracy at Athens, lii. 179. His 
embafly to Sparta , on the fiegc of Athens by Lyfander, 
257* As one of the thirty tyrants of Athens endeavours 
M> mitigate the odious oppreflions of his colleagues, 2^1. 
Is aocufed by Critias, 2n* His defence, 254. Is vio- 
lently dragged to death, 2^:6. 
IberntapyU y the.firaits of, defcribed, ii. 49. Are guarded 
by the Greeks to ftem .the progrefs rf Xerxes, ibid. An 
attack of the Perfians repulfed , 58. Memorable battle 
, €|f, 6s* TheThcbans clcfert to the Perfians, 66. Monu- 
ments ereded in memory of this battle, 67. Philip of 
^ JiAacedon flopped there by the Athenians , iv. )42. Seized 
.by Philip, 39J. 

Tb^eus , bis voyage to Crete , and treatment by Minos , 
; i. JO. . Introduces the Cretan inftitutions into Attica, )2. 
Tb^alm impeaches Alcibiaides of impiety, ii^. 91. 
Tbejfaly^ great part of, reduced under the dominion of 
Jafon of Pherae , iv. i^* Jafon aiTaflinated , 14^. Re- 
. volutions of this country after the deadi rf Jafon , 174. 
The Theffali^s . apply to Thebes for protedlion againft 
their, king Alexander, 201. Battle of Cynofcephalae, 
202. The aflairs of that country fettl^ by Philip king 
of Macedon , iv. Ji6. Why Philip feledked his fritnds 
from among the TheflaKanSy 3SJ* Is reduced by Philip 
to a Macedonian province, v. ^. 
Tbimbrm is fent from Sparta to afUft the £olian cities 
againft Tiflaphernes , iv. }. Is reinforced by the Greek 
. troG^ under Xenophon , ibid^ His repulfe at Lariffa oc- 
cafions hisi recal , 4. 
'Tbrace,. the qoaft of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian 
commander, ii. 202. Expedition of Brafidas the Spartan 
general to, iii. 28* The commotions there fettled, and 
the country reduced to a Macedonian province, by 
Philip, V. 20. 
Tbrafybulus , kipg of Syrac^Te, Ws charaa;er and expidfion 
from Sicily , iii, ^^. 



INDEX* 

Thrafybulus ^ tyrant of Mfletus, his expedient to difpofe 
Alyattes king of Lydia to peace, i. 299. 

' of Athens , heads an infiirredtion in the camp at 

Samos againft the abettors of the tyranny of the four 
hundred, iii. 17J. Gondufts Alcibiades to the cartip, 
178. Gains a naval vidtory over the Pebponnefians , 
180. He impeaches Alcibiades in the Athenian affembly, 
206. His charadber, 259. Seizes Phrygia, and defeats 
the mirty tyrants, 260. Surprifes the Piraeus, 262. 
Gives the tyrants another defeat, 26^. His proclamation 
to the vanquiflied fugitives , 2^4. Is in vetted in the 
Piraeus by Lyfander , 266. Returns to the city through 
the mediation of Paufanias, 268. Procures a general 
amnefty, 271. His naval enterprifes and death, iv. 61. 

nrafyUus encourages the revolt in the Athenian camp at 
Samos, againft the tyranny of the four hundred, iii. 175, 
Sufiers a defeat at Ephefus, t%6. Regains his honor 
before the wails of Abydus ,187. 

Tbucydides^ general remarks on his hiflory of the Pelopon- 
nefian war, i. 3. Note. His adtivity as Athenian com- 
mander of Thafos, 299. Is bjiniflied by the Athenians, 
JOG. His character of Hyperbolus , iii. 170. Note. His 
youthful admiration of Herodotus , and his own charader 
as an hiftorian, }oo. Comparifon between him and 
Herodotus, jo2. His work continued by Xenophon, 
^04, 

Tbyrea^ the poflefTion of, contefted by the Spartans and 
the Argives, 1. ;22. 

Tigris^ contrivance for the paffage of die Greeks under 
Xenophon over that river, iii. 321. 

Timagoras, the Athenian deputy at the court of Artaxences, 
feconds the arguments of Pelopidas, the Tbeban deputy 
there, iv. 184. Is condemned to death, ibid, Nbte, 

Timandra^ the miftrefs of Alcibiades, is fpared by thofe 
who put him to death , iii. 259. 

Timantbes^ the Grecian painter, his great power of O^ 
preffion, iv,' 2^* 

Timocieaj a Theban matron, her heroifm, ▼• to6. 

C C2 
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iimoleon puts an end to the tyranny of Didnyflus tht 
younger., inSyracufe, ill. 322. 

TifameneSy king of Lacedaetnon , difpofTefTed of his dominions 
by the Heracleidae, i. 98. His death, ibid. 

Tijjfaplternes , the Perfian general , iS fent by Daritis Nothus 
to quell the revolt in Aiia Minor, iiL i^i. Proteft^ 
Alcibiades from the refentment of Agis king df Sparta , 
161, Accufes Cyrus of treafon, 278« Concludes a truce 
with the Grecian army after the battle of Cynas:a, 32s* 
his treachery, 349. Seizes the Grecian genetals , ^^o. 
Is rewarded by Artaxerxes with the fpoils of Cyrus , 
iv. 2. Attacks the £ollan cities under the Spartan go- 
vernment, ibid. His treaty with DercylUdas, 6. Hii 
treacherous negociations with Agefilaus, 17. Is deceived 
by die military policy of Agefilaus, 18. Is put to death 
by Artaxerxes, 22. 

Titbraujies , is employed by Artaxerxes to put Tiflaphernes 
to death and to fucceed to his command in Lower Afia , 
iv. 22. Sends an embafly to Agefilaus, 2). Corrupts 
leading men in the feveral Grecian ftates, 27. 

Tragedy y Greek, the origin of, ii.. 279. How dlftinguilhed 
from comedy, 280. , ' 

Trebizondy hofpitable reception of the. Greeks under Xc- 
nophon and Chcirifophus in that city, iii. 371. Its pre* 
fent ftate defcribed , from Tournqfort, ibid. Note. 

Trenches y battle, of, between the Spartans and Meflenians, 
i. 189- 

Troy y review of the Grecian armament fent againft that 
city, i. n* The kingdom of , defcribed , 98. Derivation 
of the names Troas and Ilion , j 9. Caufes of the Trojan 
war j 4Q. Is befieged by the Greeks , 44. Is taken and 
deftroyed, 4^. Its fubfequent hiftory, ibid. 

Triab y the love of, natural to man^ v. .289. 

Tymaus , the firlt hiftorian who arranged his narrative ac- 
cording to the Olympiads , i. 4. Note. 

Tyndareusy king of Sparta, adventures of his daughter 
Helen, i. ^i. 



INDEX. 

Tyi-ant ^ in Grecian hiftory, the true import of the term 

explained, i. 299. lifote. 
Tyrants , thirty , eftablifhed over the city of Athens , after 

its redudtion By Lyfander , iii. 246. Their rapacious and 

cruel condudl, 247. Are Oppofed by Thrafybulus , zt;a. 

They retilre to Eleufis , 261. Are defeated by Thrafybullll 

26%. They ate depofed, 264. 
Tyre , cmbaffies , from that city to Alexander the Great , 

V. 147. Defcription of the city, 148. The city befieged 

by Alexander, 149. The inhabitants /educed, i^tf. 
Tyrtaiis , the Athenian poet , fent to command the Spartans 

againft the Meffenians, in obedience to the oracle,, 

i. 184. Animates the Spartans to perfevere in the war, 

188. 



r ANITYy perhaps the greaicft enemy to population, 
ii. 147- 

Venus , encomium on the Cnidian ftatue of, iv. 248. 

ViSors^ at the Olympic games j their emulation and re- 
wards , i. 284- 

Virtue^ the origin and nature of, according to Plato, 
iv. 277. Moral inquiry into, on the principles of the 
Peripatetics, v. 279. How to be attained, 281. The 
hardefl ta(k of, 283* How eftimated by the Stoics, 
299. 

Vlyjfes^ king of Ithaca, his embaffy to Troy on behalf of 
JMlenelauSj i. 4}. 
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JRj how carried on, during the heroic ages of 
Greece, i. 79. Its laws, gi. 
Warburton , Biftiop , his opinion of the neceflGty of the 
dodtrine of a future flate to the fupport of the Grecian 
governments , not juftiiied by the Grecian writers , 
i. S6- 



INDEX. 

Weapons of war , ^ofe generally ufed during thp heroic 
ages of Greece, i. go. 

Women , their condition and rank during the heroic ages 
of Greece , i. 74. Their occupations and amufements, 

^75. How treated by the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta , 141. 

^ A general review of the rank they held, and their treat- 
ment, ii. 286. 

JFreJilingj how pradifed in the ancient gymnaftic exercifes, 
i. a;o. 

Writers^ the moft ancient pointed out, i. 3. Nou. 
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^ANTIPPEy the wife of Socrates , her final parting with 
him, iii. 28 S« 

Xantipfus^ his perfecution, the caufe of the death of 
Miltiades , il 2 ; . Is not deemed worthy to fucceed 
him , 2s. Defeats the Pcrfians at Mycale ,29. 

Xenopbon , his account of the operation of the laws of 
Lycurgus at Sparta , i. 1 3 5. His account of the Spartan 
art of war , i;8. His account of the Perfian inftitutions, 
J 1 1. His account of the expedition of Cyrus into Upper 
Afia, iii. ^i* Gives the moll probable circumftances of 
the death of Cyrus , 34J. His reply to the imperious 
demands of Artaxerxes, 347. His addrefs to the Greeks, 
after the perfidious feizure of their generals byTiflapher- 
nes, 5 5S- Is elected one of their generals, js6. Me- 
morable retreat of the Greeks from Afia under his con- 
duct, 5S7. Excites jealoufies among his troops, by pro- 
pofmg to fettle on the coaft of the Euxine fea, 3 77* Is 
veiled with the fole command of the troops on the death 
of Cheirifophus , 379. Prevails on them not to plunder 
Byzantium, 380. His troops hired by Seuthes, a Thra- 
cian adventurer, ;8i. Conducts them afterward into 
the fervice of Sparta, iv. 3. Attends Agefilaus in his 
war with Perfia, 26. His hillory ends with the battle of 

' Mantinaea, 22^. "Note: His charadler as a writer, 257. 
How he was engaged in the expedition of Cyrus, %%%. 
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His fubfequent military employments and retreat, 299. 
Is driven to Corinth, 260. His literary performances, 

261. 

' Xerxef , king of Perfia , his preparations for an invafion of 
Greece, ii. ^fi. Amount (^ his forces, %6. His paflage 
over the Hellefpont, n« Cuts a canal through the 
ilthmus of Sana, 39. His refledlion on the review of 
his immenfe army , 42. Receives the fubmiflion of the 
Grecian communities, 4.5- lis march to the plains of 
Trachis , ^2. His negociation with the Spartans, ^5. 
His inquiry into their charader, ibid. His aftonifhment 
at the repulfe of his troops at Thermopylae, f;8. The 
Greeks betrayed to him by Epialtes , ibid> His narrow 
efcape when Leonidas furprifed his camp , 64. Battle of 
Thermopylae, 6^. He advances toward Attica, 78. 
Ravages the territory of Phocis , 79. His attempt on 
Delphi, how fruftrated , %i. Enters Attica, 82. How 
prevailed on to rifk the battle of Salamis, 91. Views 
the engagement from mount ffigialos, 94. His fleet 
defeated, 99. His difgraceful retreat from Greece, 97* 
His flight accelerated by the artifice of Themiflx>des , 100. 



i OVTHy duties smd employments of, at Athens accord* 
ing to the inftitutions of Solon, ii. 249. 



^ET^Oj account of his philofophy, v. 287. 

Zeuxis ^ the Grecian painter, account of his principal 

works , iv. 2^2' 
Zoroajier, the founder of the Pcrfian religion > his peculiar 

doctrines, L }49. 

THE END, 
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